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SKETCHES IN RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY. 


We have devoted, from time to time, a con- 
siderable portion of our Magazine to illustrated 
sketches of American towns and cities, and the 
favor with which these have been received has 
induced us to continue the series in the present 
number. We shall first tarn our attention to 
Rahway, N. J. cis situated upon the Rahway 
River, about four miles from Staten Island 
Sound, and is about twe miles from New 
York, by the New Jersey Railroad. The first 
house was erected about the year 1720, and the 

lace was settled principally by persons from 
lizabethtown. There appears to be some con- 
fusion regarding the origin of the name given to 
the village. On an old map published previous 
to the Revolution, we find it laid down as “ Spank- 
town ;” while others say that the name Rahway 
was derived from an Indian chief, who resided 
on the site occupied by the village, and whose 
name was Rahwack.- A branch of the river 
divides the town into Upper and 
Lower Rahway; and the county 
line, running along that branch, 
places the upper portion in the new 
county of Union (formerly part of 
Essex), and the lower jon in 
Middlesex. Lower Rahway was 
settled principally by Friends, or 
Quakers, and was at one time called 
Bridgetown. We had heard that 
“ Spanktown”’ was the cognomen 
given to the lower town, from the 
fact that a drunken cobbler, who 
quarrelled with his wife, had used 
a shingle as a means of corporeal 
unishment. To our surprise, 
owever, in turning over the 
of Irving’s ‘“ Washington,” we 
found the map alluded to, on which 
the whole town is designated by 
that title, and the name Rahway 
ignored. The population of the 
whole town, inclading the suburbs 
of Milton, Leesville, ete., which 
are “‘ part and parcel ” of the whole, 
is somewhere about 10,000. The 
site of Rahway ranges from north- 
east to southeast, with the river 
running west to east, and the rail- 
road, which runs north and south, 
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crosses the river, and entering Lower Rahway, 
leaves the upper town somewhat to the west of 
its track. Thus the depot is located in the lower 
town ; and as the post-office, banks, etc., are all 
located here, the greater portion of the retail 
trade of the place concentrates in this vicinity. 
This gives rise to a jealousy of feeling between 
the two portions, which it is to be hoped the next 
legislature will effectually destroy by incorporat- 
ing the whole into a city. 

Of late years, Rahway has taken a start, which 
promises to place her side by side with her more 
se sisters, Newark, Elizabeth and New 

runswick. The mill-dams, of which therewere 
four in the precincts of the town, and which was 
supposed to be the prolific source of fever and 
ague, have heen taken down at an expense to the 
tax-payers of nearly $35,000. A company has 
been incorporated for the introduction of gas into 
the streets and dwellings, and other improvements 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, RAHWAY, N. J. 


made and proposed, which will go far towards 
attracting the better class of the business men of 
New York make their homes within her 
borders. Alftady there are large numbers of her 
citizens who do business in the “great em- 
porium,” and the trains in the mornings and 
evenings go and come filled with such. The 
distance is but twenty miles, and the time but an 
hour, including ferriage across the Hudson. This 
is but little more than what is required to reach 
the upper sp of the island by means of the 
crowded and uncomfortable horse-cars and om- 
nibuses ; and business men are becoming eve 

day more alive to the fact that they can enjoy all 
the pleasures and comforts of living in the coun- 
try, free from the turmoil, dust and mud of the 
city, at the same time that they reach their places 
of business by the time they have finished their 
morning paper, So rapid has been the growth 
of the empire city, that warehouses are rapidly 
encroaching upon the private residences, and the 
merchant who builds his store upon the site of 
his house, is driven to find a home in the sub- 
urban towns: and villages. Newark, Elizabeth, 
and a hundred others which we could name, have 
felt the influence of this exodus, and Rahway is 
receiving her share. There are here two l’resby- 
terian, two Methodist, one Episcopalian, one 
Baptist, one Catholic, and one colored church, 
besides Friends’ meeting-houses, and an Unitarian 
society about organizing. Of public and private 


schools there are quite 
anumber. The “ 
way Library Associa- 
tion and Free Reading- 
Room ” is an institution 
recently started by some 
of the enterprising citi- 
zens of the place. 
Rahway is supported 
chiefly by its manufac. 
tures, the principal of 
which is carriage-mak- 
ing in all its branches, 
Vast numbers of car- 
riages of every conceiv- 
able style and pattern 
are made here for the 
Southern market. A 
large amount of ready- 
made clothing also goes 
South from this place, 
There are founderies, 
potteries, saw and grist 
mills, machine shops, a 
factory for fulling cloth 
and making satinets, 
ete., all of which are 
doing a good business, 
and afford employment 
to large numbers of the 
inhabitants. Abraham 
Clark, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of 
Independence, was born 
in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Rahway, 
and lies. buried in the 
cemetery of the First 
Presbyterian Church. 
A tall but plain shaft 
marks the spot where rest his mortal remains. 
An artist correspondent of ours, writing from 
Rahway, in 1857, says :—‘ There is a ghost in 
every house, they say, and Rahway is not with- 
out its dark spot and blemish. I would that I 
could pass over the subject without mention ; but 
feel compelled to call the attention of her citizens 
to the fact, that that which should prove her 
brightest honor, is made her lasting disgrace, for 
the lack of public spint. I allude to the circum- 
stance that one of America’s noblest painters lies 
sepulchred in our midst, with no stone to mark 
his resting-place. It may be that I am over- 
sensitive, professionally. It may be so; but I 
must confess that, when I was shown an humble 
mound in St. Paul’s cemetery, without even a 
stake to designate it as the grave of some of the 
brightest hopes and the tomb of a lofty ambition 
—when I was told that beneath lay the remains 
of Henry Inman, I confess that the blood of in- 
dignation suffused my face, and words of evil 
im passed my lips. Not for his sake would 
I have the lofty marble erected. No, no; the 
towering shaft could add nothing to his fame— 
that is already world-wide, and lasting as time. 
But for our own honor, and for the sake of pos- 
terity, who will seek with anxious eyes for the 
spot where his form is enshrined, would I have it 
+— by an imposing monument. It will 
be the sorrow of a future age, and the disgrace of 
the present, that we knew not how to appreciate 
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ius such as his. The warrior, who slays his 
année, and is the cause of misery to count- 
less myriads of the human race, is entombed be- 
neath the magnificent architectural pile; while 
he, whose mission ’twas to soften the heart and 
enlighten the minds of his fellow-men by brilliant 
conceptions of the beautiful, and who faithfully 
rmed that mission, lies buried like a dog. 
Alas, that it is so! I trust that our citizens may 
wash out this stain by a fitting monument to the 
memory of Henry Inman. them show to 
ity that they knew how to appreciate him.” 
ise not whether the of our artist 
friend has been gratified by the erection of a 
monument. 

The subjects of the first and last engravings in 
this series are the residences of A. C. Watson and 
of J. R. Shotwell, Esquires, pretty specimens of 
the domestic architecture of the town of which we 
are treating. The residence of A. C. Watson, 
Esq., stands upon Milton Avenue, facing Fourth 
Street, and is- encompassed by every variety of 
fruit and ornamental trees and shrubbery. Mr. 
Shotwell’s residence, on the left, has been re- 
cently finished at an immense expense, and is 

bably one of the most complete and thoroughly 
nished residences in the State of New — 
His grounds have not yet assumed the beautiful 
appearance which time alone can give them, al- 
though he has devoted large sums in transplant- 


ing full grown deciduous trees for the benefit of. 


shade and ornament. The building is of brick, 
stuecoed. The view of the First Presbyterian 
Church will be recognized at once by every citi- 
zen as well as by the casual visitor. Its spire is 
a landmark for miles around, and is the first, 


407 
rominent object seen in approaching the 
m any direction. This is Goctintenn- 
gregstio nm in way, the first place of worshi 
ing erected by a union of Episcopalians ont 
Presbyterians about 1742. The church grew and 
flourished until the commencement of the Revo" 
lution, but during the iod of that severe 
struggle it languished. The situation of Rahway 
made it a post of considerable danger, as the 
whole country was harassed by incursions of the 
British troops from Staten Island. The 
was absent through the pressure of the times for 
years, and the con tion became scattered. 
After the close of the war, however, the church 
resumed its wonted prosperity, which has never 
since ——— Several entire congregations 
have withdrawn from it, and yet in point of num- 
bers it is full. The t eilifice was erected in 
1831, and such has the increase in the con- 
gregation since that period, that it is pro to 
enlarge it to accommodate the growth. Its 
present pastor is Rev. S. S. Shedden. The 
Episcopal Church (St. Paul’s), is shown in an- 
other of our ee The rear view was 
taken for the purpose of showing the parsonage, 
which is opposite. The edifice is of compar- 
atively recent erection, and the congregation a 
flourishing one. 

We have given a view of the bank, it being 
among the “institutions” of Rahway, without 
which the town would be completely at aloss. A 
charter was granted by the legislature in 1828, 
for a capital of $100,000, and the institution was 
re-chartered in 1845, with a capital increased to 
$200,000. The neat and substantial building 
shown in the engraving serves the double purpose 
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e FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ BANK, RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY. 


of a residence for the cashier and an office for THE HONEYMOON. 


banking purposes. Rahway is both a busy and The origin of this word is so little known, and 
a delightfal place. Many of its private residences | yet so highly and generally interesting, that we 
: are beautiful, and the grounds about them laid | are constrained to give an account of it. It is 
out with exquisite taste. The Main street is a | traceable toa Teutonic origin. Among the Teu- 


tons was a favorite drink called metheglin. It 
was made of honey, and much like the present 
mead of the same name in European countries. 
Thesame beverage was in use among the Saxons, 
+ > as well as another, morat, which was also made 

LIVES OF RELIGIOUS REFORMERS. of honey, but flavored with mulberries. The 

gr eat 
aid from the uated perspective and mellow mange wes 


. - . celebrated a whole lunar month, which was call- 
shading which a distant stand-point affords the | eq a moon, during which the festival board was 
biographer, as that of a great religious reformer. | well supplied with the honey drink. Hence this 
None in his lifetime takes wider or stronger hold | month Ha festival was called the honah moon, or 
than he on the tem us passions of his 


4 4 honeymoon, -which means a festival. The 
time ; none is more ardently glorified by his dis- | famous Alaric is said to have died on his wed 


broad and commodious avenue, with well-built 
stores and houses on each side, and gives the 
stranger a very favorable impression of the char- 
acter of the place. 


- 


of good and evil, or draw anything like a faith- 
ful ontline of his moral and intellectual charac- 
teristics from the garbled portraitures handed 


down to us by contem i or foes.— 
Atheneum. 

The ambition which aims too mod , is 
quite as liable to defeat as that which aims too 
low. The finds a better mark 
than he the moth.—Simms. 


un mewhat in metheglin.— Book, 

the harshness and of the tumultu- | Day 

q ous elements in which he wrought as a living A BUSY MAN. 

smoothed out by | The late Dr. Alexander, while pastor of a 
4 bantu * centuries, that we can | church in Charlotte county, Va., tells us the fol- 

4 credit him with anything like his true balance | jowing was then his daily routine: Rise at 4, 


shave, a walk in 
garden, ily prayers at six, breakfast quar- 
ter before 7, read Gabeae, a lesson in Hebrew, 
Greek Testament in course with commentaries, 
Old Testament with commentaries, cursory read- 

of Greek Testament, English Bible, prepar- 
ation for sermons, theology, German ; I have lun- 
cheon at 11, dinner at halk-past 2 ; after dinner I 
expatiate, read everything, ride, walk, lie on the 
grass, etc. 
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DISCOVERY OF PHOSPHORUS. 

Tt is now nearly two centuries since Brandt, the 
Hamburgh alchemist, in his search for gold, acci- 
dentally discovered the elementary body phos- 

horus,named from its property of being luminous 
in the dark, from two Greek words—phos, light, 
and phero, I bear. Within two years of this dis- 
covery, or in 1670, one Kraft eaie a small 

iece of phosphorus to London, and showed it 
to Charles II. and his queen, the year after 

ace was concluded with Holland. The Hon. 
Robert Boyle afterwards discovered the process, 
which he described in the “ Philosophical Tran- 
sactions”’ for 1680, and ina small work which 
he published in the same year, entitled “The 
Aerial Noctiluca.” Mr. Boyle instructed Mr. 
Godfrey Hankwitz, of London, how to procure 
phosphorus from urine, so that he was the first 
who made it for sale in England ; and he is said 
to have supplied all Europe with it for many 
years. It continued long to be an expensive 
chemical ; for in 1731, we find by the books of 
the Royal Society that for Dr. Probenias’s ex- 
periments on the transmutation of phosphorus, 
exhibited before the Prince of Wales, the phos- 
phorus used on the occasion, amounting to six 
ounces, cost ten guineas !—Zimbs's “ Curiosities 

Science.” 


VICTORIA BRIDGE AT MONTREAL. 

The Victoria Bridge is one of the wonders of 
the world. It crosses the river from Point St. 
Charles to the south shore—a distance of two 
miles, less 150 feet. It is built on the tubular 
principle, and, while the railway trains pass 


through the tube, there is a balcony outside, with 


a footpath for passengers, The bridge consists 
of twenty-three spans of 242 feet each, and one 
in the centre of the river of 330 feet. The spans 
are approached on each side of the river by a 
causeway, each terminating in an abutment of 
solid masonry, 240 feet long, and 

90 wide. The causeway from the 

north bank is 1400 feet long, that 

from the south bank is 70v feet. 

The tube is iron, 22 feet high, and 

16 feet wide; at the extreme ends, 

19 feet high, 16 feet wide. The 

contents of the masonry are three 

million cubic feet. This is neces- 

sary, as it is calculated that each 

buttress will have to bear the 

pressure of 70,000 tons of ice, 

when the winter breaks up, and 

large ice-fields come sweeping 

down the St. Lawrence, which 

have ‘destroyed former bridges. 

The Grand Trunk Railway system 

now consists of a continuous line 

of nearly 1200 miles, between Chi- 

cago, the emporium of the West, 

and the Atlantic seaboard at Que- 

bee and Portland.—Boston Post. 


The richest endowments of the Q§ 
mind are temperance, prudence 
and fortitude. Prudence is a uni- 
versal virtue, which enters into the 
composition of all the rest; and 
where she is not, fortitude loses its 
name and nature. 
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A DEAD SHOT. 

An interesting account is given in the eleventh 
number of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
of the Jaculator fish of Java, by a gentleman 
who had an opportunity of examining some 
specimens of it in the ion of a chief. The 
fish were placed in a small circular pond, from 
the centre of which projected a pole upwards of 
two feet in height and at the top of this pole were 
inserted several small pieces of wood, erpened 
at the points, on each of which were transfixed 
some insects of the beetle tribe. When all had 
become quiet after the beetles had been secured, 
the fish, which had retired during the operation, 
came out of their hiding-places, and began to 
cirele round the pond. One of them at length 
rose to the surface of the water, and after steadily 
fixing its eyes for some time upon an insect, dis- 
charged from its mouth asmall quantity of water- 
like fluid, with such force precision of aim, 
as to drive the beetle off the twig into the water, 
where it was instantly swallowed. After this, 
another came and formed a similar feat, and 
was followed by the rest, till all the insects had 
been devoured. The writer observed, that if a 
fish failed in bringing down its prey at the first 
shot, it swam round the pond until it again came 
oppos.te the same object, and fired again. In 
one instance he remarked one of the fish return 
three times to the attack before it secured its 
prey ; but in general they seemed to be very ex- 
pert sh t, bringing down the game at the very 
first discharge. The jaculator, in a state of na- 
ture, frequents the banks of rivers in search of 
food. hen it spies a fly settling on the plants 
that grow in shallow water, it swims on to the 
distance of four dr five feet off them, and then, 
with surprising dexterity, ejects from its tabular 
mouth a single drop of fluid, which rarely fails to 
strike the fly into the water, where it is immedi- 
ately swallowed.—Cuthburt on Fish and Fishing. 


RESIDENCE OF A. C. WATSON, E8Q., RAHWAY, N. J. 
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DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


cture in our series, was drawn 
r us from a very beautiful da- 
type, taken by Messrs. 
rank Pickerhell & Brother, su 
rior artists and residents of Du- 
buque. The corner stone of this 
handsome hall was laid by the 
Grand O. O. F., in the 
month of ber, 1855. The 
Odd Fellows’ Hall Association 
was organized April, 1856, with a 
capital of $100,000. The new 
hall is 110 feet in length, 96 feet 
in width, and three stories high 
above the basement. The lower 
story is occupied by four very 
handsome and commodious stores 
and by the post-office. The sec- 
ond story of the eastern half of 
the block is devoted to offices of 
various kinds, all the rooms being 
capacious and airy. Above these 
business rooms are the Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall, and Masonic 


POST-OFFICE AXD ODD FELLOWS’ HALL, DUBUQUE. 


The city of Dubuque has become a place of 
so much importance within a few years, and its 
advantages, both natural and artificial, for be- 
coming one of the principal cities of the United 
States are so t, that all our readers will pro- 
bably be pleased with the series of faithful rep- 
resentations of some of its prominent features 
presented on the three pages now open before 
them. From the small mining hamlet of 1830, 
Dubuque has risen to be a city of nearly 20,000 
inhabitants, owning upwards of $10,000,000 of 
property, with fine public and private buildings, 
churches, schools, and institutions, indicating a 
remarkable progressive wealth, mental culture, 
and soeial enjoyment. Dubuque owes its origin 
as a city to the discovery of lead ore somewhere 
near its present locality by the squaw of an In- 
dian named Peosta—so at least, tradition says. 
At that early period (1788) a few scattered white 
men dwelt upon the banks of the Mississippi, at 
intervals of several hundred miles apart. Among 
the first who received information of the discov- 
ery, and who availed himself of it, by commenc- 
ing mining operations, was a Frenchman named 
Julien Dubuque. Dubuque derived his privi- 
lege from the Indians, over whom he obtained 
great influence, and by whom he was elected a 
chieftain, with the designation of “ Little Night.” 
In thirty years or so, subsequent to the discovery 
of lead on the Mississippi, the prestige of Du- 
buque’s name was not lost, the American 

ers who arrived at the mines in 1830, desig- 
nated the place by common consent, and without 
much apparent concert of action, as the Dubuque 
mines, and by this name the place was known 
for several years afterwards. The flourishing 
city under consideration appropriately bears the 
name of the most distinguished white settler. 
The view ot the Odd Fellows’ Hall, the first 


Room, both of which are 30 by 50 
feet, and 18 feet in height, in every 
way well adapted for the purposes 
to which they are devoted. The 
second story of the western half 
of the block has been fitted up in 
a magnificent style for theatrical 
purposes, known as the People’s Theatre. The 
stage is 64 feet wide and 40 deep, and the entire 
length of the theatre 96 feet by 64, and 35 in 
height, with two tiers of boxes. The auditorium 
is fitted up with all the modern improvements. 
The two views of Main Street will give our readers 
a correct idea of the architecture as well as of the 
character and business movement of Dubuque. 
Our artist has faithfully copied the minutis 
of the locality, showing the signs of the stores, 
and every particular of graphic detail. In 
the “up town” view, the building in the dis- 
tance, surmounted by a flag, is a new hotel, which 
has been fitted up in the completest and costliest 
manner, rivalling similar establishments in the 
older cities of the east. The northern portion 
of the city, including the suburbs, has been rap- 
idly built upon for several years past, and con- 
tains a large number of very desirable situations 
for residences. No stranger, visitin Dubuque 
either for pleasure or business, should fuil to visit 
the lead mines. The mines are supposed to be 
inexhaustible, and when speculation in real estate 
will have come down to the ordinary remuner- 
ative profits yielded by other branches of indus- 
try, the lead mines will be resorted to as an 
unfailing source of profit. Dubuque needs but 
capital properly invested in industrial pursuits to 
make her a t city. Her situation on the 
Mississippi River, navigable for | steamboats 
during at least seven months of the year, gives 
her commercial access to St. Louis and New Or- 
leans, and furnishes her merchants with a t 
channel of trade to supply the river counties of 
Northern lowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota with 
the products of the South and her own and east- 
ern manufactures. Her position as a railroad 
city will give her control of a country trade pos- 
sessed by no other city in the Union, not even by 
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tributing to t ros t an n 
and northward from Dubuque. Her mineral 
wealth is inestimably valuable, and this alone is 
to her so reliable a source of profit, so certain a 
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basis of prosperity, that without the aid of any 
extraneous circumstances Dubuque would be- 
come a city of no mean importance. With this 
resource, added to her natural and acquired ad- 
vantages, what is Dubuque not likely to become? 
Progress has made its mark upon her every 
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feature, and time has only added new charms to 
her origina! beauty. From the small hamlet-of 
1833 she has extended for miles ; the bluffs which 
surrounded her original limits have not been able 
to bound her growth. And while the suround- 


ing country possesses so many scenes of charm- 


MAIN STREET, UP TOWN, DUBUQUE, 10WA. 


ing variety, and there are so many avenues of 
wealth opening for the enterprising, this city 
cannot but be a nucleus of power and influence. 
And so of all our western cities, the late census 
showing vast aggregations of population and 
social power. 
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We present herewith a series of fine views 
drawn expressly for us, illustrating the flourish- 
ing city of St. Paul, the capital of Minnesota. 
St. Paul is pleasantly situated on the east bank 
of the Mississippi River, eight miles from the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and five miles from Fort 
Snelling ; about two thousand and seventy miles 
from the mouth of the Mississippi River, and 
neur its confluence with the Minnesota River, and 
is elevated about eight hundred feet above the 
Gulf of Mexico. It is near the geographical 
centre of the continent of North America, in the 
north temperate zone, and must eventually be- 
come a central nucleus for the business of one of 
the best watered, timbered, and most fertile coun- 
tries on the globe. It is surrounded im the rear 
by a semi-circular plateau, elevated about forty 
feet above the town, of easy grade, and com- 
manding a magnificent view of the river above 
and below. Nature never planned a spot better 
adapted to build up a showy and delightful dis- 
play of architecture and gardening, than that 
natural terrace of hills. St. Paul occupies per- 
haps the most elegible and commanding, and also 
one of the most beautiful locations on the Upper 
Mississippi. Commercially, it is the key to all 
the vast region north of it, and, by the Minnesota 
River, to the immense valley drained through 
that important tributary to the Father of Waters. 
The approach to it by the river from below is 
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grand and imposing. The town site is high and 
conspicuous, being elevated from seventy to 
eighty feet above the water at common stages. 
The central part embraces an extensive level 
plateau, mot eee the Mississippi, in a 
precipitous bluff. This bluff, after running for 


| some distance, recedes from the river on the east 
| and west, and by assuming a gradual ascent, 


forms two commodious landings called the Upper 
and Lower Town, meeting upon the elevated 
plateau of the central part. The site upon which 
the Lower Town is mostly built, is several feet 
below the central and upper parts, and has quite 
a sandy soil, while the higher portions are on a 
limestone formation, lying above the sandstone. 
Much of the sandstone is nearly as white as loaf 
sugar, and is said to be of a superior quality for 
the manufacturing of glass. In the rear of St. 
Paul, or on the north, rises another bluff or line - 
of hills, which encircle the town site, in the shape 
of an amphitheatre, bending gradually until they 
approach quite near the river again toward Fort 
Snelling on the southwest, and toward Lake 
Pepin on the southeast. These smooth and beau- 
tiful hills, extending from one-half a mile to up- 
ward of two miles from the town, afford many 
most delightful situatiéns for country-seats and 
farms. There are also several small lakes in the 
vicinity supplied by springs, and situated much 
higher than St. Paul, which can be made to sup- 


CAPITOL, 8T. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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ly a large city with excellent water. E da: 
it that St. Paul is te 
importance as a city than the most sanguine have 
dared to anticipate. Not only has it already be- 
come, in the few of its existence, the empo- 
rium of trade for all that vast area of trade above 
it, extending from the shore of Lake Superior to 
the headwaters of the Missouri—a trade yet lim- 
ited, to be sure, but hourly increasing, and which 
must soon become incalculably great. As aspec- 
imen of the church architecture, we have pre- 
sented & view of the First Presbyterian Church, 
a very handsome structure. Another fine speci- 
men of the architecture of St. Paul is the Capitol, 
the details of which are given with such minute- 
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in a measure, a public benefactor, and to 
forthwith to the work of erecting a hotel build- 
ing which, in regard to expense, durability, im- 
ing appearance, comfort, and all the conven- 
iences which go to make complete the most fash- 
ionable of modern hotels. has searcely its equal 
in the Valley of the Upper ve he 
Fuller House has been leased to Stephen Long, 
., who, assisted by his brother, E. H. Long, 
both gentlemen of experience, make it in every 
respect a first class hotel, vieing with the most 
celebrated establishments of the great cities on the 
Atlantic. Every comfort and elegance are pro- 


vided, and the traveller here finds a most luxuri- 
ous home, a hospitable table, and the best atten- 
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ness as to obviate the necessity of a verbal de- 
scription. Another picture will probably sur- 
rise our Kastern readers—the view of the Fuller 
ouse ; for we fancy few among them were pre- 
to find an establishment of such magnitude 

n a city of such recent origin. This noble build- 
ing was erected at a cost of $100,000. This hotel 
was not erected on the usual principle of a joint 
stock company, but it was determined to raise a 
large bonus among the citizens, to be presented 
to competent and responsible persons who should 
undertake the work. There was no promise of 
remuneration, for years, in the character of build- 
ing that it was proposed to erect, even with this 
bonus ; but in Alpheus Fuller, Esq., the planners 
of the enterprise found a man willing to 


tion. The Fuller House stands at the corner of ° 


Jackson and Seventh Streets, a short distance 
from, and in full view of the principal steamboat 
landings, in close proximity to the busiest part of 
the city, and commanding a fine view of the river 
for a distance of six miles. The main building 
has a front of one hundred and twenty-feet on 
Jackson Street, the same on Seventh Street, and 
is five stories in height. The main building is a 
quadrangle with an area in the centre. The din- 
ing-room is 70 feet by 40, and so that 
it will seat 300 persons. The house in all, num- 
ere are many interesting places in - 
borhood of St. Paul, one of the most attractive of 
which is the celebrated Falls of St. Anthony, 
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about eight miles distant. In the “ Annals of 
the Minnesota Historical Society for 1856,” we 
find the following interesting notice of these 
falls: ‘This fall was not named by a Jesuit, as 
Willard says in his History of the United States, 
but by a Franciscan of the Recollect order. He 
saw it while returning from Mille Lac, in the 
month of J aly. and named, after his patron saint, 
Anthony of Padua. In the last edition of his 
travels, the adventurous father says, ‘ navigation 
is interrupted by @ fall which I called St. An- 
thony ot Padua 8, in gratitude for the favors done 
me by the Almighty through the intercession of 
that great saint, whom we had chosen patron and 
protector of all our enterprises. This fall is forty 
or fifty feet high, divided in the middle by a 
rocky island of pyramidal form.’ As Hennepin 
was passing the fall, in company with a‘party of 
Dakota buffalo hunters, he perceived a Dakota 
up in an oak opposite the great fall weeping bit- 
terly, with a well-dressed beaver robe, whitened 
inside, and trimmed with ly ine quills, which 
in itself is admirable and frightful. He heard 
him while shedding copious tears say, as he spoke 
to the great cataract: ‘Thou who art a spirit, 
grant that our nation may pass her quietly with- 
out accident, may kill buffalo in abundance, con- 
quer our enemies, and’ bring in slaves, some of 
whom we will put to death before thee ; the Mes- 
senecqz (to this day the Dakotas call the Fox 
Indians by this name) 

have killed our kin- ° 
dred, grant that we 

may avenge them.’ 

The only other Euro- 

pean, during the time 

of the French domin- 

ion, whose account of 

the falls is preserved, 

was Charleville. He 

told Du Pratz, the au- 

thor of a history of 
Louisiana, that, with 

two Canadians and 

two Indians, in a birch 

canoe laden with 

foods, he proceeded as 

ar as the Falls of St. 
Anthony. This cata- 

ract he describes as 

caused by a flat rock, 

which forms the bed 

of the river, and caus- 

ing a fall of eight or 

ten feet. It was not 

far from a century after 
Hennepin saw the 

‘curling waters,’ that 

it was upon by’ 

a British subject. Jon- 

athan Carver, a native 

of Connecticut, and 

captain of a provincial 

troop, was the Yankee 

who first looked on 

this valuable water- 

power, and began to 

make calculations for 

further settlement. His 

sketch of the 

the first ever 
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and was well engraved in London. He visited 
them in November, 1766, and his description of 
the surrounding scenery is very much. the same 
as that given by modern writers: ‘The coun- 
try around is extremely behutiful. It is not an 
uninterrupted plain, where the eye finds no relief, 
but composed of many gentle ascents, which in 
the summer are covered with the finest verdure, 
and interspersed with little groves, that give a 
pleasing variety to the prospect. On the whole, 
when the falls are included, which may be seen 
at a distance of four miles, a more pleasing and 
picturesque view cannot, I believe, be found 
throughout the universe.’ Carver, like Henne- 
pin, speaks of a rocky island dividing the falls, 
and estimates its ‘ width about forty feet, and its 
length not much more, and about half way be- 
= the is a rock, 
ving at the ve ge of the fall, that appeared 
= be about fivg or six feet broad, and thirty feet 
ng. 

“ During the two generations that have since 
elapsed, some changes have taken place in the 
appearance of the falls. It is more than proba- 
ble that in an age long passed, they were once in 
the vicinity of Fort Snelling. In the course of 
two years it has receded many feet. The num- 
ber of pine logs that pitch over falls have in- 
creased the recession. As the logs float down 
they are driven into the fissures, and serve as 
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levers, other logs and the water communicating 
the power, to wrench the limestone slabs from 
their localities. In time the falls will recede 
until they become ngthing more than rapids. 
There are two islands of great beauty in the 
rapids aboye the falls. The first juts out some 
feet beyond the falls, and’contains about fifteen 
acres. It is now generally known as Hennepin 
Island, in accordance with the sugges- 
tion, in an address before the Historical Society 
of Minnesota, January Ist, 1850: ‘As a town 
in the State of Illinois has already taken the name 
of Hennepin, which would have been so appro- 
priate for the beautiful village of Saint Anthony, 
we take leave of the discoverer of these pictur- 
esque falls, which will always render that town 
attractive to the eye of the poet and capitalist, by 
suggesting that the island which divides the 
laughing water be called Hennepin.’ A few 
yards above Hennepin is Nicollet Island, named 
after a distinguished man of science, who has 
done as much as any man in developing the re- 
sources of Minnesota. It contains about forty 
acres, and is one of the most delightful spots for 
asummer residence. About the middle of the 
island, ‘a small bluff rises some ten or fifteen 
feet high,’ with a slope rounded as if by the hand 
of art, which seems waiting for a handsome man- 
sion. The little island once within, but now just 
below the falls, is called the Spirit Island. The 
Dakota legend saith, that in the mist of the morn- 
ing, the spirit of an Indian wife, with a child 
clinging around her neck, is seen darting in a 
canoe through the spray, and that the sound of 
her death-song is heard moaning in the winds, 
and in the war of the waters.” 
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There are two settlements here, one on the east 
side, named after the great cataract, and the 
other, Minneapolis, a thriving place, the seat of 
justice for the county of Hennepin, and the loca- 
tion of a United States land-office. Six miles 
from Minneapolis are the Falls of Ha-Ha, of 
which the authority just quoted says: “ These, 
within a few months, have obtained a world-wide 
reputation, from the fact that ‘a certain one of 
our own poets’ has given the name of Minne-ha- 
ha to the wife of Hiawatha. Longfellow, in his 
vocabulary, says: ‘ Minne-ha ha — Laughing 
water; a waterfall or a stream running into the 
Mississippi, between Fort Snelling and the Falls 
of St. Anthony.’ All waterfalls in the Dakota 
tongue are called Ha-ha, never Minne-ha-ha. The 
‘h’ has a strong guttural sound, and the word is 
applied because of the curling of the waters. The 
verb I-ha-ha prmarily means to curl; second- 
arily to laugh, because of the curling motion of 
the mouth in leughter. The noise of Ha-ha is 
called by the Dakotas I-ha-ha, because of its re- 
semblance to laughter.” 

Altogether the city of St. Paul is a most inter- 
esting place. In beauty of location it is scarcel 
surpassed, in attractiveness of surroundings it 
yields to none. The rapidity with which the el- 
ements of prosperity have been here developed is 
a guaranty of its future growth and greatness. 
Here are found all the comforts and luxuries of 
life—the interests of humanity, religion, educa- 
tion, are here fostered ; here the press labors in 
its great mission, and the people, animated by a 
high spirit, press on to the realization of a splen- 
did future for their beautiful city. Its prosperity 
and enlarged influence is a matter of certainty. 
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DANISH COSTUMES. 


The pictures we now publish represent some 
of the striking costumes of the peasants of Den- 
mark. National costumes are always interest- 
ing, and it is much to be regretted that one con- 
sequence of the regular and rapid intercommu- 
nication between states and cities in modern 
times is to banish distinctive national costumes, 
and clothe all mankind in whatever garb the 
tailors and milliners of France see fit to sanc- 
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tion, We regret that the graceful garb of the 
Scottish Highlanders only survives in some of 

regiments of the British army, while we are 
pee ron y | obliged to King Otho of Greece for 
rendering the Albanian dress, that Lord Byron 
was so proud of, fashionable. Our illustrations 
of Danish costumes are from reliable author- 
ities. Two of the figures wear peasants’ dresses 
from Laso, an island situated in the Kattegat. 
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EVERYDAY DRESS, LASO. 


One is a Sunday dress, consisting of a cambric 


handkerchief as head-gear ; a black velvet bod- 
dice, under which is a small waistcoat laced with 
«a silver chain; the four large buttons on the 
boddice are also of silver—sometimes. the two 
upper ones are even of gold. The skirt and 

ron are of rich brocade silk, the skirt gener- 

ly of light blue, and the apron lilac, yellow or 
white. The other figure wears a week-day dress. 
The head-dress is larger, of home-made linen, 


with fringe. The boddice is of blue cloth, the 
skirt of a green woolen stuff, made by the —d 
ants themselves ; and the apron is of gingham. 
The island of Kattegat is quite flat. As pecu- 
liarities may be named, every house‘has its own 
small windmill and high flag-stand, employed 
for signals. The*houses are thatched with sea- 
weed, from four to five feet thick ithe top of the ~ 
roof is flat, and is used as a look-out. The in- 

habitants live from fishing and shipwrecks; the 
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cultivation of land is not regarded, and _princi- 
pally attended to by the females. The third 
figure wears a Sunday dress from Finir, a small 
island in the Liim-Fjord. The dress consists of 
home-made coarse cloth ; the hair is worn long, 
but formerly the custom was to wear it mu 

-longer. The island is known in the old history 
of Denmark, and many fabulous tales about 
elves and fairies are connected with it, and still 
believed by the poorer classes. On the island is 
found an immense stone, with a hollow like an 
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entrance, whence the elves and fairies are said to 
come forth in the night. Fourthly is a bride 
from Fano, an island situated on the southwest 
coast of Jutland. Her dress is of black cloth, 
trimmed with gold and silver ribbons. It is re- 
markable that the females only on their wedding- 
day show their hair ; it is considered a shame for 
a woman to show her hair to a man before or 
after that day; wherever they go, they always 
wear a tightly-bound handkerchief over their 
head, and even sleep with it. 
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HOLIDAY DRESS, LASO. 
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The island is flat ; towards the German Ocean 
are the renowned sandhills (sandklitter). The 
nts of the other parts of Denmark are an 

t, hardy, cheerful race, with a plentiful 
sufficiency of Teutonic phlegm. They cling 
closely to old customs as well as to old costumes, 
and never ride in a railroad car when they can 
travel on atreckschuyt, orcanal-boat—a covered 
boat, divided into two compartments On the 
forward one baggage, butter, herrings and poor 
passengers are stowed; in the second are the 
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more aristocratic class who can pay more, where 
also are the helmsman and the pilot. At the ex- 
tremity is a long rope drawn ye a meagre horse 
carrying on his back a little fellow with a tin 
trumpet in the form of a hunting-horn. This sim- 
~ craft makes some league and a half an hour. 

nmark is full of interest to the traveller who 
desires to go a little out of the beaten track to 
see a people who, amidst the hurry of modern 
times, cling tenaciously to the traditions of the 
past 


BRIDAL DRESS, FANO. 
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[onterat.] 
JULIAN AND I. 


BY MARY J. CROSMAN. 


Mid gladness our life-path led onward, 
And none were so happy as we; 

Bright blossoms were nodding in beauty, 
And soft winds swept over the lea. 


One time to our hearts came a sorrow, 

Which, thornlike, brought anguish and pain ; 
But each wiped the brow of the other, 

And spake of true comfort again. 


True love was the magic that lightened 
The burdens each pilgrim must bear; 

That sweetened the dregs of the life-cup, 
And silvered the clouds of dull care. 


But once when the glories of sunset 
Their beams on our pathway had thrown, 
“0 Alice!” said he, ‘‘I must leave you 
To finish life’s journey alone!” 


Then thick closed the shadows around me, 
And nought could a ray of hope bring, 
Till I saw, mid the shadows of earth-land, 

The gleam of a heavenly wing. 


And now, as I look o'er the river 

That borders the bright promised land, 
I fancy there waiteth to guide me 

A spotless, an unerring hand. 
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THE ARTIST MAIDEN, 


BY GUSSIE LAURIE. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Ix Cordova, in the early part of the fifteenth 
century, in a humble cot, two happy parents were 
rejoicing over the advent of a little stranger. 
For many years of wedded life had this boon been 
denied. Madame Vodisco had long prayed for 
the “crown of woman’s glory—the blessing of a 
child.” At last her prayers had been answered, 
and a cherub daughter smiled upon her love. 
Two happy hearts were there in Cordova. 
Though their home was lowly, though a tyrant 
ruled the land, though their goods were heavily 
taxed, they were happy, for nowhere could bo 
seen such a beautiful babe. Their cup of joy 
seemed full. Proud parents were they, when 
one sunny Sabbath morning they passed up the 
aisle of the little village church, to the baptismal 
font, and the father placed the smiling babe in the 
arms of Father Franchesco, who dedicated then 
and there to the service of the most high God, 
the little Onorata Vodisco. The child was of 
uncommon beauty. The seal of intellect seemed 

26 
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set upon that baby brow, and the blue eyes ever 
wandered heavenward, as if receiving light there- 
from. 

Ferdinand, the only son of the haughty Lord 
De Castro, was a frequent visitor to the cottage 
of the Vodiscos, which was situated not far dis- 
tant from the lofty castle of which he was sole 
heir. He never wearied of sounding the praises 
of Onorata, till at length his lady mother, out of 
curiosity, had ordered her coachman to set her 
down at the door of Carlos Vodisco. Ferdinand 
was delighted. Of a buoyant, loving disposi- 
tion, he was ever ready for amusement, which he 
could never be contented to enjoy alone, and 
thus it was his mother must also know and love 
his sweet pet. Ferdinand was but six years of 
age, a manly little fellow, whose aristocratic fea- 
tures were brightened by sparkling eyes and 
shaded by clustering, jetty curls. The spirited 
horses had scarcely stopped, ere the footman had 
time to open the coach, the impatient lad had 
performed that office, and with a bounce was in 
the cottage, leaving Lady De Castro to find her 
way as best she might. 

“ Where’s baby? Where’s Ona? My mother 
has come to see her!” were the words which 
greeted the ear of Madame Vodisco, and full of 
confusion, she arose to receive her titled guest. 

“You do me great honor, lady; please to 
have a seat.” Saying which she wiped a chair 
with her apron, and passed it to Lady De Castro. 

“My son is a little rude, I fear. He has in- 
sisted that I should come to see your little 
daughter. I cannot stay tosit. Allow me to see 
the wonder.” 

“* My lady, Ona is sleeping now; if you will 
come this way, I can show her to you as she is.” 

She led the way into an adjoining room, where 
upon a low couch, smiling at her baby dreams, 
lay the tiniest, sweetest rosebud of a babe Lady 
De Castro thought she had ever seen. In mute 
admiration for a time she bent over the couch, 
then her delight found words to express itself. 

“ The little darling! precious little one! Fer- 
dinand has not said half enough in your praise.” 
Turning to the mother, “ Do you know I envy 
you? I, Lady De Castro, envy you this treasure. 
May I hope to see it often? You will bring her 
to the castle, will you not? And I will some- 
times come here.” 

Tears of gratitude filled the eyes of Madame 
Vodisco, as she stammered forth thanks for this 
condescension. 

Ferdinand must needs have a look at Ona, so 
brushing past his mother, he imprinted a hearty 
kiss upon her plump little cheek. Ona’s eyes 
opened wide at this liberty which the embryo 
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lord had so unceremoniously taken, and a faint 
cry of astonishment parted her tiny lips. 

“My son, how rude! Dear little one, you are 
frightened, aren’t you, darling?” And Ona’s 
head was pillowed upon the folds of costly lace 
which covered the kind heart of Lady De Castro. 

This elegantly apparelled lady, rocking that 
tiny babe to sleep as gently as if she were her 
own, humming a low, sweet melody; Ferdinand 
kneeling by her side, his bright face upturned ; 
the mother standing near, with a corner of her 
apron to her eye, wiping the tears of joy—the 
curious blending in that lowly room of splendor 
and tidy poverty—all this formed a picture so 
beautiful and so strange that the eyes of Lord 
De Castro were dimmed with moisture, as stand- 
ing in the outer room, he had been an interested 
spectator of the scene. He had followed his lady 
to the cottage, as he had business of importance 
to communicate to her. Ferdinand was the first 
on the move to discover the intruder. 

“QO, father, I am se glad you are come. I 
want you to see Ona. Come!” 

“ Willingly, my son.” 

He came and knelt on the other side of his 
lady, looked with eyes of love and admiration 
upon the babe and its aristocratic nurse. The 
picture had received a noble addition. Lady De 
Castro, seated with the babe upon her breast; 
Lord De Castro, gracefully kneeling on the right, 
his noble features all aglow with admiration; 
their handsome boy on the left, the midnight 
curls shading his face; Madame Vodisco, with 
her happy face and matronly form, standing at a 
respectful distance; the low couch, with its 
snowy shects ; the open casement, through which 
the honeysuckle came peeping in, with its myriad 
blossoms, giving out delicious perfume; the 
morning sunlight, beautifying it all, formed a 
picture which the little Onorata’s pencil immor- 
talized years after, and which now hangs in 
the ancient castle of R——, which stands near 
where the Guadalquivir rushes to the embrace of 
the sea. 

Lord and Lady De Castro never ceased to be 
the friends of Onorata, and valuable ones they 
proved to be. When, as thechild grew in years, 
and they discovered her wonderful genius for 
painting, they employed for her the best masters 
to be found in Europe, and spared no expense to 
give her every advantage. At the age of sixteen, 
she lost both her parents by a fearful epidemic. 
Thus being left quite alone, her noble patrons 
offered her a home in the castle, where she di- 
vided her time with her masters and Ferdinand 
for two years. Being thus from early childhood 
much in each other's society, what wonder that 
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the two loved each other with all the strength of 
their natures! They dreamed of no obstacle, 
and thus blindly loved on. The promises of in- 
creased loveliness we have seen in their youth, 
were fulfilled. The young Lord Ferdinand and 
Signora Onorata were very beautiful. 


CHAPTER II. 


Aut Cordova was alive with excitement, for 
in a few weeks there was to be a brilliant tour- 
nament and bullfight, under the direction of Mar- 
quis Gabrino Fandolo. It was the chief topic of 
conversation im castles and cottages ; in doors and 
out, nothing was thought of but the coming 
festivities. 

The marquis, who delighted in such sports, 
had made expensive preparations. On the first 
day there would be a tournament, m which the 
pride and flower of Spanish chivalry would 
strive to win the laurel wreath from the hands of 
the queen of beauty. Ferdinand was to take 
part, and his heart beat high, his blood flowed 
fiercely, as he, in imagination, should stand in 
the midst of that vast enclosure, sole victor of 
the day. Then would he take the wreath from 
the Countess Annie, of Saragossa, and placing 
it in the hands of his chosen queen of beauty, 
his Onorata, kneeling there, let her fair hands 
crown him with the wreath so fairly won. 

The second day was to be the crowning feature 
of the festivities, the celebrated bullfight, upon 
which with intense interest would gaze the stal- 
wart warrior and the tender maiden. Onorata 
looked forward to this day with feverish anxiety, 
for the Marquis Gabrino had engaged her to 
sketch the scene. Here would be a subject rich 
with incident, upon which, with all the gorgeous- 
ness of the style peculiar to herself, she cou!d let 
her fancy play ; now painting in fierce glow the 
burning eyes of the animal, then with a milder 
shade, the eyes of the beauties of Spain in the 
pavilion around. 

At last the wished-for day arrived. The town 
was wild with excitement. From every house- 
top fluttered gay streamers, and across the streets 
were stretched fanciful arches, with patriotic mot- 
toes, significant of the day. Young men were 
hurrying to and fro, with the colors of their lady- 
love fastened to their right arms; love charms 
they were to strengthen them in that day’s 
combat. 

At last the crowd had settled around a circular 
enclosure beneath pavilions hung with scarlet 
and gold. Ina place commanding the best view, 
on a throne of crimson velvet, ornamented with 


gold fringe, sat Annie, Countess of Saragossa, 
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the maiden selected by the marquis as queen of 
the tournament. She was clothed in a light blue 
robe trimmed with ermine. Her fair neck and 
arms were sparkling with jewels. A tiara of 
diamonds rested like a glory upon her head. 
She was very beautiful, but a look of sadness 
dimmed her eye, for she had noticed with pain 
that the young Lord Ferdinand, whom she had 
long loved, had no eyes save for the artist maiden ; 
that the fair Onorata held a place in his heart she 
would give the world to possess. The Marquis 
of Cordova, with his family, and the nobility of 
the country round occupied the seats on her right. 
The judges, who were to decide upon the affairs 
of the day, sat in grave silence on the left. Di- 
rectly in front, in a place from whence she could 
sketch with the greatest advantage, with her 
easel before her, pallette in hand, was Onorata, 
The fire of genius lighted her eye, as she rapidly 
noticed the objects of interest before her. 

The heralds sounded the trumpets. A mount- 
ed horseman rode rapidly into the enclosure. He 
was clothed from head to heel in flexible mail, 
steel gauntlets upon his hands, sandals of the 
same material upon his feet. He carried a long 
spear in his right hand, and a shield upon his left 
arm, on which was written “ Victory or Death.” 
Firmly he sat in his saddle, gracefully he man- 
aged the powerful steel which was caparisoned 
like his rider in a full suit of mail. Riding once 
round the circle, he stopped before Annie, Count- 
ess of Saragossa, and bowed low before the 
queen of beauty. Then turning towards the 
centre, he espied a tall warrior of most perfect 
proportions, mounted upon a horse whose slen- 
der limbs, thin, arching neck, dilated nostrils, 
and quickly moving eye spoke of more speed 
than strength, but withal a power of endurance 
which might tire even the powerful charger so 
heavily loaded with mail. The latter knight 
carried no armor save a slender spear and spot- 
less shield. He wore no coat of mail to protect 
his tender limbs from the assaults of his oppo- 
nent, but a superb tunic of dark green velvet,bound 
about the waist by a heavy cord and tassel of 
the purest gold. From his helmet drooped to 
his shoulder a snowy plume. The saddle upon 
which he sat, was covered with crimson velvet, 
likewise adorned with a golden fringe and cum- 
brous tassels. 

The horse and rider won the admiration of. 
Onorata. Here no cumbrous mail marred the 
symmetry of their proportions, but free and light 
they stood in the full glare of the morning sun, 
ready to meet him of the shield entitled “ Victory 
or Death.” 
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prepared ‘for conflict. He of the Shield bore 
fiercely down upon him of the White Plume, who 
lightly evaded the onslaught. For a while he 
contented himself with merely defending and 
evading, then gathering all the powers of his well- 
formed, elastic muscles, in a moment when least 
suspected by the Shield, he couched his lance, 
and rapidly rushed upon his opponent. An at- 
tack so sudden, of such a nature, from such a 
mere stripling, was wholly unexpected. And 
thus he was unhorsed. The White Plume 
quickly springing upon the ground, removed his 
visor, thus disclosing the features of Ferdinand 
to the gaze of the admiring crowd, and extended 
his ungloved hand to his fallen foe. He of the 
Shield rose sullen and crest-fallen, covered with 
dust, presenting a sorry contrast to the White 
Plume, and took with gauntleted hand the prof- 
fered one of his youthful conqueror, in token 
that he acknowledged the defeat. If he had re- 
fused thus to do, Ferdinand would have been 
obliged to have decided the affair by a hand-to- 
hand contest, in which case the one apparelled 
the lightest would have been likely to have been 
the victor. Thus Ferdinand would have stood 
a more than fair chance of being still the victori- 
ous party, and the shield, “ Victory or Death,” 
would have been more appropriate ‘ Victory or 
Defeat.” 

Ferdinand, according to the custom, desired to 
challenge and meet any of the knights who 
might accept the challenge, but a wound, which 
in the heat of the battle he had not noticed, now 
commenced to bleed profusely, obliging him 
much against his will, to retire thus early in the 
day, before he had won the wreath of which he 
dreamed. All day the Spanish youths contended 
for the smiles of beauty and renown. Onorata, 
after the first combat, having sketched what she 
deemed necessary, retired to watch beside her 
dear Ferdinand, who was inconsolable at his 
misfortune. 

“ Onorata, mio cara, how kind in you, thus to 
leave the gayeties of the tournament to watch 
beside my couch! I was very sad till you came. 
O Ona, you are very, very necessary to my happi- 
ness.” 

“ Ferdinand, could I stay away from you, 
knowing how great a disappointment this con- 
finement is to you? That ugly wound, how 
sorry lam! Ferdinand, I was a proud maiden 
when the Shield went down.” 

“Fie, Ona, darling! proud for thy lover! 
Ona, I must speak with my honored parents 
soon, that they may consent to our union.” 

“T have many misgivings, lately, Ferdinand. 


The combatants exchanged salutations, then 


A dark cloud seems hovering round my head. I 
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fear me thy noble parents will object to my ple- 
beian birth. ’ 

“Foolish fears, my beautiful Ona. Have they 
ever treated you otherwise than with the utmost 
kindness and attention ?” 

“Nay, Ferdinand, but thy mother has ever 
kept before me the knowledge that a tacit under- 
standing has long existed between the parents of 
the Countess Annie of Saragossa, and your 
father, that at some future time you should wed 
the fair Annie. I think it is the desire of your 
parents. And, dear Ferdinand, rather than dis- 
please my noble benefactors, I will give thee up, 
fly from this castle, under whose sheltering roof I 
have spent so many happy hours.” 

“Ona, darling, I do not like to hear you talk 
in that way. I know my parents tenderly love 
you, and that they cannot refuse the wish of my 
heart.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Hark to the trump, and the drum, 
And the mournful sound of the barbarous horn, 
And the flap of the banners, that flit as they are borne, 
And the neigh of the steed, and the multitude’s hum, 
And the clush, and the shout, ‘They eome! they 


come!’ 


Tue next day Ferdinand was so far recovered 
that he was able to be present and witness the 
contest. As on the day previous, the splendid 
pavilions were filled with a gay and expectant 
crowd. Annie of Saragossa sat upon her throne, 
lovely and pensive as before, only, as if more be- 
fitting the wilder sports of the day, she had ex- 
changed her robe of blue and ermine for one of 
green velvet embroidered with gold and precious 
stones, a suit which contrasted finely with the 
crimson tapestry around her. So thought the 
artist maiden, as she sat in dangerous proximity 
to the slight partition separating her from the 
arena. 

Again the trumpets sounded. Again the her- 
alds cried aloud, ‘‘ Make ready for the combat.” 
A deep stillness pervaded the vast assembly. 
Every eye was strained to catch the first glimpse 
of the animal so strangely admired by all classes 
in Spain. “They come, they come!” With a 
snort .of rage, a bull of the largest size, sleek and 
smooth, gaily ornamented with tiny flags, and 
beautiful flowers, came bounding into the broad 
arena, then standing in mute astonishment, he 
reared his head, and looked around, first at the 

_people, who were now shouting their loud huz- 
zas, then at the bright tapestry of the color his 
lordship did so abominate. Six lads, noted for 
their swiftness and agility, stood in places of 
comparative safety, waving their banners upon 
the staves, on which were fastened slender spurs 
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with which to annoy his lordship still more, or 
in case he should prove too powerful for his ad- 
versary, to draw him away by turning his rage 
upon themselves. Amidst the blast of trumpets 
and the sound of martial music, Ivan, an artizan 
of manly proportions, mounted upon an iron 
gray charger of uncommon size, rode leisurely 
into the enclosure, and confronted the angry bull. 
This was a new object of interest for Jupiter, as 
the animal was familiarly called. A snort of 
derision sounded, he pawed the earth in fury, then 
lowering his head till the nostrils ploughed the 
ground, he bounded to meet Ivan, the lion- 
hearted. Calmly he sat in the saddle till just as 
all expected to see his horse tossed high in air on 
the horns of Jupiter, he lightly stepped aside, 
when the impetus carried the animal far beyond. 
Bafiled, assailed on all sides by the pages, Jupiter 
was wild with rage. With rapid bounds, that 
made the earth to echo, he traversed the circum- 
ference of the circle. 

The combat raged with redoubled fury. Ivan’s 
horse was gored, and now he lay floundering in 
the sand in his death struggle. The courage of 
the lion-hearted was undaunted. Again and 
again did Jupiter assail and retreat. Alas, in his 
last, fair Onorata, heedless of the danger, lean- 
ing far out over the railing in her eagerness to 
note the dying struggles of the noble horse, 
caught the eye of the furious animal, who, see- 
ing in the gentle maiden an object upon which to 
vent his rage, with a bound which cleared every 
obstacle, caught the light form of Ona upon his 
horns, ere Ivan could come to the rescue, and 
tossed her madly in the air. 

“ Ona, darling Ona!” shrieked Ferdinand, as 
heedless of his wounds, he leaped down beside 
the animal, and buried his sword deep in the 
heart of Jupiter, who sank with scarce a groan 
upon the ground. The wildest confusion reigned 
throughout the crowd. Ferdinand knelt beside 
the insensible maiden, took her in his arms, mur- 
muring, ‘‘ My life, my joy, come back to me, dear 
Ona, darling one !” 

Friends crowded around. Lord De Castro 
chafed her hands with tender solicitude. Mar- 
quis Gabrino Fandolo, Lady De Castro, Countess 
Annie, all were there, sorrowing for the gifted 
maiden. 

The scene was worthy the pencil of Angelo. 
In the centre of the arena, the iron gray charger, 
so recently full of life, lay quivering in the em- 
brace of chilly death. Around the ground was 
wet with gore. Under the shadow of the throne 
where beauty had reigned supreme, the prostrate 
form of Jupiter, once so black and glossy, lay 
stiffened and cold, the tiny flags all soiled and 
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torn, the flowers blood-stained, the fierce eye 
dimmed with the film of death. Near, so near 
that her garments rested in a pool of the animal’s 
heart’s blood, reclined Ona, her glorious head 
supported so tenderly by the champion of yes- 
terday’s tournament, who was pale with bodily 
suffering, and the fear that Ona was dead. 
Kneeling beside was Lord De Castro, robed in 
an elegant uniform, the star of nobility glittering 
upon his breast, holding the delicate hand of the 
artist maiden. Marquis Gabrino supported the 
slender form of Lady De Castro, as faint with 
terror she gazed upon her foster child. AM 
around were pitying, anxious faces. 

The marquis caused the heralds to make pro- 
clamation, that the festivities were suspended for 
the present, and soon the pavilions were left va- 
cant, and all of that vast crowd dis , save 
the group around the suffering maiden, who now 
moaned faintly, as in severe pain. Gently they 
bore her to the castle, where for many weeks she 
lay upon a couch of suffering. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ My noble lady, I have much to say to you. 
Art disposed to listen, Ina?” 

“Tt is ever my greatest pleasure to listen to 
mio cara sposa.”” 

“Ina, hast thou never dwelt upon the end of 
this intimacy of our son, heir to my title and 
estate, with fair Ona, daughter of the peasant 
Vodisco 

“Ay, that I have, and with deep pain. Ona 
is a beautiful maiden. 1 love her like a daughter. 
From the time I first took her infant form in 
these arms, I have felt for her a deep interest. I 
would not willingly pain her.” 

“Nay, sweet wife, I too love the gentle maiden. 
I would she were in reality sister to our Ferdi- 
nand ; but well as I love her, I would not see our 
son wedded to her for this right hand. Annie of 
Saragossa is every way worthy of our noble son. 
In her, high blood, rare beauty, great wealth are 
happily combined. O, ‘twill be a happy day 
when this perplexity is overcome !” 

A slight rustling of the tapestry attracted 
their attention, and looking up they beheld Ona, 
pale as death, standing before them. 

“ My child, this is a surprise! Seat yourself 
in this easy chair.” Saying which, Lord De 
Castro gently led the maiden to the luxurious 
seat in which he had been seated, and carefully 
arranged the pillows to support her head. 

A faint smile parted the thin lips of Ona, as 
she thanked the kindhearted lord. As soon as 
she had become sufficiently calm, she said : 
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“ Dearest and best of friends, I have been an 
unwilling listener to your conversation about 
Ferdinand and myself. I sorrow that I have 
been the cause of pain to you who have been to 
me more than parents. That I love your noble 
son I will not deny. O, yes, I tenderly love him. 
On my heart is painted in indelible colors, the 
image of my noble lover, for, Lord and Lady 
De Castro, he loves me even as Ido him. We 
have not intended to deceive, but openly, you 

~must confess, have shown our preference for 
each other. Living in such an atmosphere of 
love, I forgot the stern realities of life, forgot 
that I was not nobly born as he. I see it all, 
now—the wide gulf between us. Kind friends, 

I will never see him more. He shall marry 
Annie, Countess of Saragossa, and his escutch- 
eon remain untarnished. I will go to Madrid, 
where my pencil will support me, and in the pur- 
suit of fame, find, at least, contentment. How 
could you think, for a moment, I would prove 
ungrateful? I could not be that.” 

Lady De Castro was weeping, and Lord De 
Castro was coughing violently. Pride struggled 
with affection, and at last it gained a temporary 
victory. Annie was a countess, Ona was a ple- 
beian. So the countess was preferred to the 
maiden, whose mind was a wonderful storehouse 
of good and noble thoughts. 

“ Ona, darling, you distress me much. Stay 
with us, and be our own dear daughter. Love 
Ferdinand as a brother, that’s a dear child,” at 
length spake the lady. 

“ Do you think, that having loved Ferdinand 
since I was a child, with all the fervor of my na- 
ture, I could narrow down the broad channel of 
that love to a little stream of sisterly affection ? 
Do you think I could stand by and see my Fer- 
dinand giving the love which is now all my own, 
to any other than myself? Annie of Saragossa 
is lovely, and if I go far from here, in time, Fer- 
dinand may think more kindly of her. Seek not 
to detain me. There’s madness in detention. I 
go hence ere the morrow’s sun shall have set be- 
hind the mountains in the west.” 

Rising, Ona pressed her lips reverently upon 
the brow of Lord De Castro, then winding her 
emaciated arms about the neck of the weeping 
Lady Ina, they mingled their tears in unison to- 
gether. Soon, however, overmastering her emo- 
tion, she arose, and bade her foster parents a 
faltering adieu. 

“Ona, Ona!” called the lady; but she was 
gone, and heard not the call. 

Retiring to her room, Ona packed what few 
articles she thought she could carry in her hand ; 
taking what money she had about her, she se- 


creted it in the folds of her dress, being fully re- 
solved to leave the castle that night. She had 
in her possession a key which would unlock the 
eastern gate of the eourtyard, leading into the 
park. So at still midnight, when slumber had 
thrown her chains around the household, Ono- 
rata, pale and weak from recent illness, stole 
quietly out of the home rendered dear to her by 
tender recollections, stepped noiselessly over the 
pavements of the court, only disturbing in her 
way a few decayed leaves and broken twigs 
whose cracklings fell like the sound of artillery 
upon her strained ears, so nervous had she be- 
come. She opened the gate, and passed out into 
the dim old park, whose giant trees cast gloomy 
shadows all around, presenting to her feverish 
imagination phantoms grim and tall, goblins old 
and weird, which stood in grinning silence ready 
to clasp her in their chilly arms. A shudder 
thrilled her through ; her strength was exhausted, 
and with a scream that woke the echoes all 
around, she fell upon the ground, damp with the 
dews of night. 

That cry was heard by the watchful porter, 
who, calling his dogs, lantern in hand, sallied 
forth in the direction from whence the sound 
came. A low growl from one of the dogs drew 
his attention to some object upon the ground. 
Opening his lantern, so that the full blaze of light 
might render it visible, he started back with 
alarm, as he recognized what he thought to be 
the corpse of Ona. Wonder and astonishment 
filled his mind. How came she here? What 
should he do with her? The latter question he 
could answer, but the first was still a mystery. 
So taking the maiden in his arms, he bore her 
into his lodge, and laid her upon his own rude 
couch. Like a pale water lily looked Ona, as 
white and motionless she lay stretched upon the 
couch. Her golden hair rested upon the pillow 
like a halo of glory around her head, and the long 
eyelashes drooped like a silken fringe upon her 
marble cheek. 

The portey’s next thought was to arouse the 
household. Soringing the alarm bell loudly, he 
waited with impatience an answer to his sum- 
mons. A sleepy footman, rubbing his eyes, soon 
appeared, and desired to know the cause of the 


“Eh, what?” yawned Carlos. 

“Call your master!” thundered the now en- 
raged old man. 

Soon there was hurrying to and fro in the 
castle. In those quiet times to be aroused at 
that unseasonable hour was something extraor- 
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dinary. When Lord De Castro appeared at the 
porter’s lodge, his looks plainly showed his in- 
ward anxiety, and hurriedly he demanded to 
know the cause of this disturbance. 

“Indeed, my noble master, it is a strange 
affair. The young Signora Onorata—” 

“Ona! what of her? tell me quickly.” 

“T fear, my lord, the beautiful signora is dead. 
I found ——” 

“Ona dead !”” gasped Lord de Castro. 

“Ona is not dead! Knave, it is false! Lead 
me to her,” interposed Ferdinand, who had but 
just made his appearance. 

“ Would thas it were false !” Saying which the 
aged porter led the way into his sleeping apart- 
ment, where they beheld the seemingly lifcless 
form of the artist girl. 

“ Blessed Virgin! how came she here?” ejac- 
ulated Lord de Castro. 

Ferdinand gazed one moment upon the loved 
form, so beautiful in its cold rigidity, then laying 
his face close beside the white cheek of Ona, he 
murmured : 

“Ona, precious Ona! my own sweet angel ! 
my day-star! my only joy! come back to your 
unhappy Ferdinand! Or, if thou hast already 
joined thy sister angels, beseech the cruel messen- 
ger that took thee away to call thy Ferdinand, 
and he will gladly ——” 

“ Ona is not dead !” 

*T was even so. Ona’s eyes were opening slow- 
ly, as if the loved tones had power to recall the 
wandering spirit even from beyond the dark 
river of death. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ Thus lived—thus died she: nevermore on her 
Shall sorrow light, or shame. She was not made 
Through years or moons the inner weight to bear, 
Which cot to hearts endure till they are laid 
By age in earth.” 


Annik, Countess of Saragossa, was dying.— 
Within a spacious chamber, in her old ancestral 
home, many leagues away from Cordova, where 
so lately she had reigned in all the pride of her 
youthful beanty, queen of the tournament, Annie 
was dying. Earth was losing what heaven was 
gaining. Costly and elegant were the surround- 
ings in that stilly room. Her couch rested grace- 
fully upon the backs of silver swans, around whose 
slender necks the white satin draperies fell in 
heavy folds. Curtains of the same material, lined 
with a pale rose tint, were looped far back by 
heavy cords of silver, to admit the cool night-air. 
Wealth cannot purchase health, neither can it 
happiness. The debt of nature must be paid by 
all, lowly or nobly born. An aged duenna wiped 
the death damp from the fair brow of the dying 
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countess, while tears filled her eyes as she thought 
how soon the grave would claim this flower so 
early blighted. 

“ Annie, dearest Annie, we are alone now as 
you have desired. I will listen to your words, 
darling.” 

“ Marguerita, they say that I am dying—that 
ere the morning sunlight enters at the eastern 
window, my spirit shall have passed to the God 
who gave it. , tell me, honest Marguerita, is 
it so?” 

“ Alas, my love, that it isso! I would not now 
deceive.” 

“QO, ’tis hard to die, and I so young! T won- 
der if Ferdinand will mourn for me. O Margue- 
rita! I love him.” Tenderly, lingeringly she 
uttered that little word “ him,” yet the tone and 
word expressed avolume. She clasped the little 
cracifix more closely to her bosom, while her lips 
moved in prayer. 

“ Marguerita !” 

“ Here, love.” 

“Tell him that I prayed for him in dying— 
that Ona, though plebeian born, is worthy to be 
his bride. Give him my parting blessing.” 

Fainter grew the breathing, soft and low.— 
“Marguerita!” and the freed spirit, casting off 
that frail tenement of clay, soared to meet its 
God. 
Annie, Countess of Saragossa, was an orphan 
of great wealth and respectability. The Marquis 
Gabrino Fandolo was her nearest relative, being 
the only brother of her departed mother. Ever 
of a delicate constitution, her unhappy love had 
probably hastened her end. 

Though she could not awaken love in the heart 
of Ferdinand, who was of earth, earthy, the dark 
angel Azrael hid conceived for her an all-absorb- 
ing passion The maiden must be his, the bride of 
death, so he marked her for his own. One night 
he came and took sweet Aunie from her noble 
home, and in the ship Ereenia bure the gentle 
spirit to a fairer, nobler home in upper air. 

A funeral at midnight! A procession of dark- 
robed men, bearing torches in their hands, fol- 
lowed the remains of the beautiful Countess of 
Saragossa to the gloomy tomb, wherein reposed 
so many of her ancestors. And the night-owl 
screeched, and the raven croaked, in unison with 
the hoarse chants of the priests, sounding dismally 
in the stilly night. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“My lord, this is indeed sad news. Dear Annie 
seemed ever frail, yet I looked not for her early 
death.” 


“ Very sad, my lady. I recognize in this sad 
event the hand of an all-wise Providence. Aanie’s 
last words, as related to us by Marguerita, seem 
to me a gentle reproof for our pride. Ina, I now 
wish to see my son united to our fair Ona- 
rata.” 

“ Dear husband, you have but spoken the lan- 
guage of my heart. Herecomes Ona. Shall we 
speak with her? Ona, love, we are glad to see 
you thus improved. And now let me chide my 
child for her foolish runaway. Where did my 
sweet Ona think to go all alone, on foot, in the 
dark night 

“Nay, dear lady, do not chide me —I hardly 
knew myself; I thought to go to Madrid.” 

“Ha! ha! to Madrid! What—across to the 
Sierra Morena mountains, the Guadalquivir, 
which is now so swollen by the freshet? And 
then again to climb the steep Toledos, which only 
the antelope may expect to surmount ? and yet 
another river —the beautiful Tagus? Did my 
darling expect to overcome all these difficulties on 
foot and alone ?” 

“« My lord, you are pleased to jest with me. I 
thought not to perform the weary journey by land 
merely. I vould nave sailed down the Guadalquiv- 
ir; from thence by sea to the mouth of the Tagus 
on the shores of Portugal, whence it would be an 
easy journey to Madrid.” 

“Little visionary! but listen, Ona, we havea 
boon to crave of thee.” 

“Aboon! Speak—it shall be granted.” 

“ We crave this little hand for our son Ferdi- 
nand in marriage.” 

“ Have you forgotten ——” 

“Nay, Ona; we have not. Our pride has at 
last been conquered, and we now humbly ask that 
our foster child will be our own dear daughter. 
But here comes Ferdinand. He can plead more 
eloquently than we.” . 

I need only say that not many moons after 
there were great rejoicings in Cordova, for the 
only son of Lord and Lady de Castro was about 
to espouse Onorata Vodisco, the gifted artist- 
maiden. In process of time Ona completed the 
sketches commenced at the tournament, and they 
now ornament the picture-gallery of the palace, 
now a splendid ruin, years agone occupied by the 
Marquis Gabrino Fandolo. She painted many 
pictures—some of wonderful beauty. A picture 
of her infancy was one of her best. It was a labor 
of love, so that the coloring received a deeper 
glow, and the figures of Lord and Lady de Castro 
are true to life. And thus we leave the artist- 
maiden, triumphing in her art, a loved and hon- 
ored wife. 
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THERE’LL DAWN A BRIGHTER DAY. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


The clouds are dark and murky 
That float above my head, 

And from my heart the sunshine 
And sweet content have fied. 

The earth looks dark and dreary, 
All, all is gloom profound ; 

The autumn winds are scattering 
The withered leaves d, 

And yet I’m not despairing, 
I'll not give sorrow sway, 

For the sun will drive away the clouds— 
There ’ll dawn a brighter day. 


For clouds will sometimes darken, 
And cheerless make our way. 

But then we know the sunshine 
Will come to us again: 

And it always seems the brighter 
After falling rain. 

Then let us still be hopeful, 
To sorrow ne'er give way, 

Remembering that, if cloudy, 
There ll dawn a brighter day. 


+ > 


THE QUEEN’S OWN. 


BY MARY A. NOWELL, 


“Gop’s death! but this is a lad who will do 
honor to his kindred some of these days! Look 
up, Robert Devereux! Thy poor father who, as 
some say, has found his death by no fair means. 
Perhaps so, but it is no tale for a child’s ears. 
In faith, boy, thou hast thy mother’s beauty. 
No fairer maiden ever graced our court than 
Lettice Knollys.” 

The boy looked up not bashfully, but boldly, 
and yet with a graceful reverence in his look, as 
if he had been accustomed all his life to the 
presence chamber. His bearing was just what 
would be most likely to please Queen Elizabeth. 
Besides, she bad loved his grandmother who was 
her own cousin—Lettice Knollys, the daughter 
of Anne Boleyn’s sister Mary, the wife of Wil- 
liam Cary; and from her, she had transferred 
her love to Lettice Knollys, the daughter of her 
cousin. Robert Devereux was therefore the 
grand-nephew of the queen. 

Lettice Knollys the younger had married Wal- 
ter, Earl of Essex. This lady’s beauty attracted 
the notice of Robert Dadley, Earl of Leicester, 
while her husband still lived. There were dark 
hints of a slow poison being administered to 
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Essex, by the agents of Leicester. The unfor- 
tunate man died in Ireland in 1576, and before 
his death, he wrote to supplicate Elizabeth to 
take care of his beloved children. 

Soon after his death, Leicester repudiated his 
wife, Douglas, Lady Sheffield, and privately 
married the widow of Essex; a marriage after- 
wards repeated in presence of her father, Sir 
Francis Knollys. Under such circumstances, it 
was no wonder that the little earl should become 
a favorite with the queen. Leicester’s marriages 
had before offended her deeply ; this one most of 
all. Twice, too, had Lettice Knollys committed 
what, to Elizabeth’s mind, was almost unpardon- 
able, viz., wedding with the flower of her own 
court, once with the gallant Essex, and again 
with him who perhaps had more deeply impress- 
ed the queen’s heart than any other living man. 

If ever, then, the feelings akin to maternal 
love animated her soul, it was when Robert 
Devereux came before her, worse than orphaned. 
She adopted him into her affections, and was true 
to her charge over him, except that she lavished 
too much upon him, inciting him to extrava- 
gance and profusion that brought him into strong 
disrepute. Lord Burleigh was appointed his 
guardian. He placed him in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was continually surrounded 
by those who knew his favor with the queen, and 
who scrupled not to take advantage of his really 
generous spirit. His debts were enormous, at one 
time amounting to twenty-three thousand pounds. 

He returned to court at the time when all 
Elizabeth’s heart was engaged with the gallant 
Raleigh. He was handsome and accomplished, 
and had quick occasion to prove his bravery 
also; and even Raleigh himself was thrown into 
the shade by this new aspirant for favor. When 
Philip of Spain laid claim to the throne of Eng- 
land as the heir of the line of Lancaster, and 
Elizabeth rallied all her forces to contest her 
right at the cannon’s mouth, she bestowed the 
post of captain general of the cavalry upon Essex, 
then scarcely more than twenty-one years of age. 
English bravery vanquished Spanish boasting, 
and when the queen made up the jewels of her 
brave army, she did not forget the beloved Essex. 
She made him Knight of the Garter and bestowed 
on him strong personal marks of her royal favor. 

In 1589, when Don Antonio, titular king of 
Portugal, sailed with a gallant fleet from Ply- 
mouth to Lisbon, to demand his right upon the 
throne of his ancestors, many brave young Eng- 
lishmen volunteered to accompany him. Among 
them Robert Devereux enrolled himself. Break- 
ing away from the flower-wrought chains of 
courtly ease, he devoted himself to the high- 
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strung chivalry of the times, and saw no bar to 
winning the prize for the youthful Antonio. 

Elizabeth was thunderstruck at his secret de- 
parture, and made haste to recall him, but too 
late. He had joined the fleet already, and it was 
far out at sea. The first man to the attack—the 
one too, to challenge the governor at the gates of 
Lisbon to single combat—was Robert Devereux. 
One would almost think him bound by the ties 
of blood to Henry VIIL., instead of to his gen- 
tle and unfortunate queen. 

He expected reproaches and perhaps punish- 
ment from Elizabeth, for thus deserting his office 
about her person, to take up service for a foreign- 
er—but she was too happy to see him return un- 
harmed by the péstilence which had decimated 
the army, taking away six thousand of the brave 
volunteers in this unsuccessful enterprise. In a 
moment of fondness, while loading him with 
caresses, she gave him a ring, pledging herself 
that, if he ever forfeited her favor, the sight of 
this ring sent back to her, should win pardon for 
his offence. 

This ring was a sardonyx, with a cameo head 
of Elizabeth. The circlet was gold with en- 
graved sides—the inside of blue enamel; the 
execution of the head was of a very high order, 
and the whole was a superb affair, doubtless, got 
up for the express purpose of presenting it to 
Essex. The jewel has descended in unbroken 
succession from the daughter of Essex, Lady 
Frances Devereux, for almost three centuries, 
until it has fallen into the possession of the pres- 
ent heir—Rev. Lord John Thynne—a proof of 
its material and its superior workmanship, as it 
has indisputably been worn by each successive 
possessor. 

After this time, Elizabeth began to show that 
strange anomaly of her character, the strong 
desire of being beloved by those to whom, had 
she coutracted matrimonial ties, she might have 
been grandmother. Essex had lost his character 
of protege, and was elevated into that of lover 
of the royal girl, who now began to look with 
eyes of ill-concealed jealousy upon the young 
and beautiful ladies of her court; among whom 
the Lady Mary Howard was the fairest and 
loveliest. 

This damsel, full of the gaiety of youth and a 
certain graceful sauciness in her deportment, 
somewhat as might be expected in one in whose 
veins flowed the blood of all the Howards, fre- 
quently omitted her small duties to the queen. 
Elizabeth was not slow to remark every delin- 
quency. She had once prohibited Lady Mary 
from wearing a costly velvet kirtle, and perhaps 
the affront was treasured deeply in the young 
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beauty’s heart ; for, as recorded by William Fen- 
ton, she had “refused to bear her mantle at the 
hour her majesty is wonted to air in the garden, 
and on small rebuke, did vent such unseemly 
answer as did breed great choler in her mistress,” 
so that “she swore she would no more show her 
any countenance, but out with such ungracious, 
flouting wenches.” 

But at the bottom of all the anger for the 
young lady’s short-comings, there lay the bit- 
ter root of that jealousy which was engrafted deep 
in the nature of Elizabeth, and which the young 
and fair were perpetually in danger of disturb- 
ing. So cruelly did she often reproach her ladies 
for slight faults, that Elizabeth Fenton told her 
brother they would often cry aloud at her sting- 
ing words. 

If Lady Mary Howard had indeed lain her 
young heart unasked, at the feet of Robert 
Devereux, it availedher nothing. His own heart 
worshipped at another shrine. The young and 
lovely daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham—the 
widow of the gallant Philip Sidney—loved and 
was beloved most truly by Essex. While the 
queen herself was harboring intentions towards 
him of a nature but little equivocal, and which 
did not stop short of elevation to the highest 
honors, Essex had already put it out of her power 
to fulfil them. Loyal to her, as his queen—re- 
spectful, nay, almost affectionate to her as a 
relation, and remembering her exceeding kind- 
ness to his boyhood, still nothing was further 
from his mind than the alliance she meditated. 
His whole soul would have revolted from it, nor 
could he have suffered himself to be bought, as 
the two French princes, Anjou and Alencon had 
submitted to be, by the title of king-consort. 
Afterwards, it is true, when the snares of the 
world had rubbed off the delicate bloom of gen- 
erous youth, he was not so scrupulous; but now 
every thought was merged in the fair woman 
who, by giving him her hand, brought no dis- 
honor upon the memory of her brave husband. 

When the queen heard of the marriage, her 
rage exceeded all bounds. She refused Essex 
the command of the troops which she sent to 
Henry of Navarre, although, according to Eger- 
ton, he remained kneeling before her for hours, 
pleading to receive it. It was not until Henry 
himself desired her to send him with the addi- 
tional force which she raised for his service, that 
she consented. Ina letter to Henry, she begs 
him to see that the youth commits no rashness to 
peril his life—showing that she still regarded 
him with affection. 

When Walter Devereux was killed in battle, 
she sent for his brother to return ; but afterwards 
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yielded to his strong petitions to remain and sus- 
tain his reputation for bravery. When he re- 
turned, he had lost that beautiful resemblance to 
the dead husband of Lady Essex which had won 
her affection ; and his heart was divided between 
her and court honors which only a semblance of 
devotion to the queen could obtain for him. 
And Elizabeth, grateful for not being annoyed 
by the praises of the neglected wife from her 
husband’s lips, gave herself to the pleasing delu- 
sion that, notwithstanding her threescore years, 
she had made an impression on the young and 
handsome object of her affection. Like Leicester, 
who had been the fountain head for all favor and 
preferment, in his day of rule, Essex was con- 
tinually besieged by place-seekers. As far as 
Elizabeth could give up to any one in court mat- 
ters, she deferred to Essex. 

Perhaps her love for him was never more con- 
spicuous than when, after repeated attempts on 
the part of Essex to re-establish his mother in her 
good graces, she at length consented to a meet- 
ing after twenty years separation. This was 
nine years after the death of Leicester, and when 
Elizabeth might well have forgiven the trans- 
gression of the youthful Lettice for marrying 
him—for it was on this point and not on that of 
forsaking her husband, that the queen had showed 
enmity toward her. There was tenderness in 
her manner when they did meet ; but Elizabeth’s 
old obstinacy came up before it ended, and she 
denied her request to come again. 

Meantime, through the reckless love of mis- 
chief which the sister of Essex, Lady Rich, de- 
lighted in, the favorite found his disgrace certain. 
She and her husband had opened a corre- 
spondence with the King of Scots, in which court 
gossip was conspicuots. In this correspondence, 
unintentional wrong was done to the frail lady’s 
brother ; for, under false names, it was represent- 
ed that Essex was tired of his present situation, 
and longed for the queen’s death. Burleigh had 
aspy in Scotland, who communicated various 
reports to him, and he was only too glad to carry 
them to Elizabeth. 

A tempestuous scene, in which the favorite 
presumed too much upon his power, fully dis- 
graced him. Contempt for the queen earned him 
the’ memorable box on the ear, and his own ac- 
tion of grasping his sword hilt, and his rash 
speech which ended in “a king in petticoats ” 
completed his ruin. Some faint show of for- 
giveness was extended afterwards, but it died 
away. The queen’s temper was completely 
soured ; and its violence, instead of wearing out 
with her years, increased. Not even the clergy 
were exempted from her stern rebukes or sarcas- 


tic retorts. Whitehead, Godwin, Vaughan, all 
came under the ban of her displeasure. Alex- 
ander Nowel, Dean of St. Paul’s, preached be- 
fore her in public, and happening to introduce a 
sentence not agreeable to her, she called out to 
him “Leave that ungodly digression and return 
to your text.” 

She was now sixty-six years old ; just double 
the age of Essex; still wearing her neck uncoy- 
ered, and dressing in white silk, with a profusion 
of jewels. It is to be doubted whether personal 
vanity or the love of power were her greatest 

n. 

The star of Essex had set. He was a prisoner, 
not being allowed to write to his wife, who had 
just given birth to an infant, and who was sor- 
rowing that she could not see or hear from its 
father, although her mother, Lady Walsingham, 
besought the queen to permit a correspondence. 
Not even his own physician was allowed access 
to him when suffering from sickness. Lady 
Essex endeavored to propitiate her with jewels, 
but even these did not méve her. In a moment 
of despair, the unhappy countess appeared at 
court, dressed in black, and implored Lady Hun- 
tington to prevail upon Elizabeth to allow her to 
visit her husband in his illness. She was con- 
temptuously refused. When the tardy permis- 
sion at length came, the affectionate wife found 
him but the shadow of the handsome and lordly 
Robert Devereux. 

At length the sentence is gone forth from the 
hand that he might once have called his own. 
No weak, trembling, woman’s handwriting is 
the fatal signature to the death warrant, but firm 
and steady, as if it were a love-letter to the man 
she had loved so well, or that famous letter 
which she once wrote to Henry of Navarre, 
bespeaking his care of the rash youth, Essex. 

It may be that Elizabeth trusted to the return 
of the ring which she had given him in the first 
years of her attachment; that ring, bearing her 
own royal countenance, and which was to ensure 
his pardon, offend as he might. Essex trusted, 
too ; but he did not dare send it by any of the 
persons about him. Early one morning, a boy 
craved admittance to the apartment of the Coun- 
tess of Nottingham with a message from Essex, 
accompanying the ring, to be delivered to the 
queen. They were intended for her sister, Lady 
Scroope, who was friendly to Essex; but the 
innocent child had mistaken her sister of Notting- 
ham for herself. 

The countess carried the ring to her husband, 
the lord-admiral, and they decided that neither 
ring nor message should ever reach Elizabeth. If 
the queen waited for this mute pledge, she waited, 
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alas! in vain. No kindly hand brought the 
cherished jewel to remind her of forgiveness; 
and theoffender’sdays were numbered. He who 
had overthrown the first man at the battle of 
Zutphen, crying ‘‘ For the honor of England, my 
fellows, follow me!” warring bravely by the side 
of Philip Sidney—who did her good service in 
that conflict with the Spanish Armada, when 
** Swift to east and swift to west. 
The warping radiance spread 
High on St. Michael’s Mount it shone— 
It shone on Beachy Head ;” 

who was the foremost to leave the boats, wading 
to the shoulders, to reach the castle of Penicha, 
and the first to beat against the gates of Lisbon— 
who detected the plot of the Jew, Lopez, against 
the queen’s life, and who challenged the gov- 
ernor of Rouen “ to meet him on horse or foot, 
and by personal encounter, to decide which was 
the better man, fought in the better cause, or 
served the fairest mistress.” 

Yet all these things were forgotten or put be- 
neath her royal will; and when the news of his 
execution was brought into the privy chamber, 
she continued playing upon the instrument with 
which she had all the morning amused herself! 

But her people never forgave her the death of 
their idol, and her last days were full of regrets 
that came too late. The death of the Countess 
of Nottingham, who confessed on her dying bed, 
her deception concerning the ring, was only the 
precursor of her own. What emotions this con- 
fession called up, may be imagined; for she 
struck the expiring woman as she lay, shrieking 
out “ God may forgive you, but I never can.” 


OLD MAIDS. 

Many of the satirical aspersions cast upon old 
maids tell more to their credit than is generally 
imagined. Is a woman remarkably neat in her 
person, “she will certainly die an old maid.” Is 


she frugal in her expenses and exact in her do- 
mestic concerns, “‘ she is cut out for an old maid.” 
And if she is kind and humane to the animals 
about her, nothing can save her from the appella- 
tion of “old maid.” In short, we have always 
found that neatness, modesty, economy and hu- 
manity are the never-failing characteristics of an 
“old maid.” —Family Mirror. 


OATHS IN BRAZILIAN COURTS. 

In the matter of swearing oaths, not only 
America but England might take a lesson from 
Brazil. Instead of a sleepy clerk, usher, or reg- 
istrar mumbling over an oath, in a tone and 
terms irresistibly ludicrous, were they only audi- 
ble, all the court—judge, officers and 
all the spectators rise and stand while the oath 
is solemnly administered, the witness swearin 
audibly with his hand on the Bible. All stand, 
also, when the jury leave or enter the court-room. 
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ROBERT AND RUTH.---Their Loves, 


‘BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“Roura—Ruthy Bell! why don’t you come 
in here? I declare, I believe the child’s deaf! 
Robert, go out and find the girl and bring her in 
to supper. Jest as likely’s not, she’s down by 
the pond looking arter lilies, or something jest as 
foolish.” And the speaker, Mrs. Martin, came 
in from the door where she had been to call the 
girl, and rolling down her sleeves, took her seat 
at the supper-table, while Robert her son, a lad 
of about twelve, went in quest of his cousin 
Ruth. 

“ Well, mothcr,I expected Ruthy would trouble 
you some. She’s a queer sort of a child—jest 
like her mother at her age.” And Mr. Martin 
brushed away atear at the remembrance of his 
sweet youngest sister, “ the flower of the family,” 
as she was always called. “Her mother was 
allers down by the pond gathering lilies at this 
season, and she’d come up to the house witha 
wreath round her purty hair, looking like arale 
picter ;—and there, see, mother, there comes 
Ruthy, looking for all the world as her mother 
used to fifteen years ago !” 

Mrs. Martin glanced up to her niece Ruth Bell, 
coming up the lane hand in hand with her son 
Robert, a happy expression on her face, and 
beautiful white water lilies twisted amid her dark 
locks. It soothed the irritated housewife, and 
she said, mildly, to her husband : 

“ Well, Nathan, I s’pose I am apt to speak 
sharp sometimes. I love the girl; she is to me 
almost as near as our own child Robert, for she 
is a pretty creature, with such winsome ways that 
a body couldn’t help taking her to their heart, and 
she and Robert are a deal of company for each 
other. He never goes off by himself with his 
books in the woods, as he used to, to be gone all 
day, for Ruthy goes with him now, and they al- 
ways come back together when she gets tired.” 

“Tt’ll do the boy good,” said the farmer, “ for 
he liked to be alone too much for his own good, 
before Rathy came here.” 

Just then Ruth and Robert camein. The 
girl’s hair was decked with white lilies, which 
she had gathered at the pond, and she carried a 
large bunch in her hand. Her dark eyes were 
sparkling with mirth, as she exclaimed, quite out 
of breath : 

“Look, aunt and uncle! do look at Robert! 
Doesn't he look comical ?”’ And she laughingly 
drew him forward, crowned with a large wreath - 
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of lilies, the long stems trailing down over his 
face.” 

“Come, children, to your suppers. It’s time, 
Robert, for you to drive the cows up from the 
pastar, and Ruthy can go with you,” said Mr. 
Martin, as he gazed smilingly on their happy 
faces. And after they had partaken of their sup- 
per, Robert and Ruth went gleefully out to drive 
up the lowing kine, to be milked by the busy 
housewife, Mrs. Martin. 

Mr. Martin was a well-to-do farmer, and a 
more honest, upright man was not to be found in 
that section of the country where he lived. His 
wife, good woman, was a pattern of a thrifty, in- 
dustrious housewife; and none around could vie 
with her in a carefully kept house or dairy. Her 
manner was a little sharp sometimes, but a kind- 
er heart never beat than that in her breast. Their 
only child Robert, a lad of about twelve, with a 
dreamy look in his fine, dark eyes, possessed a 
taste for knowledge, which had caused his par- 
ents considerable anxiety, for it was their wish 
that he should remain at home and be a farmer ; 
but the boy’s thirst for knowledge was not to be 
quenched—in the district school he had out- 
stripped both pupils and teacher, and now he was 
under the instruction of the minister at the 
village. 

Over a year had elapsed, since by the death of 
Mr. Martin’s youngest, widowed sister, little 
Ruthy Bell had come to dwell with them, to be 
a companion for Robert, and help make music in 
the old farmhouse. And their hearts had twined 
around the girl with almost the affection they 
felt for their own son. She was “a sweet, win- 
some child,” as Mrs. Martin had said—with 
large, dark brown eyes, which only gave sunny 
looks and smiles, and hair of a chestnut hue, long, 
silken and wavy. What wonder then, that the 
farmer and his wife looked upon her almost as a 
child of their own—and Robert, too, gazed on 
her but to liken her to everything bright and 
beautiful. 

And thus passed four years in childhood’s joys 
and sorrows to the two children—in summer 
time rambling in the forest, playing by some 
frolicking brook, Robert culling the earliest flow- 
ers with which to deck Ruthy’s hair, searching 
among the last year’s dead leaves for the long, 
trailing pink and white arbutus, or gathering the 
early violet, and in the bright June days seeking 
lush-red strawberries among the meadow grass. 

Then came a change. Robert went from 
home to attend college—and Ruth, too, went 
from the old farmhouse to a seminary some dis- 
tance from home, and the farmer and wife were 
left alone for atime. Four years passed, and 
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Robert who had remained in school that period, 
save a visithome at the annual vacations, now 
came home at his graduation, to spend the sum- 
mer, preparatory to commencing the study of law 
in a distant city. Ruthy was already at the farm- 
house before him. They had both altered much 
in that time. Robert had attained a manly 
stature, and had a deeper look in his dreamy 
eyes, and a firmer carriage of his erect head ; 
and Ruthy had grown a tall, graceful young lady, 
with the slight, girlish form just budding into 
womanhood. Her eyes had a graver look, and 
her hair a deeper shade. 

That was a pleasant season to those two 
young beings—those long summer days spent in 
wandering in the dim old woods, to the music of 
the old brook waters; and it was there that the 
love which was born when they first wandered 
there as children, ripened beneath the soft blue 
skies. A knowledge of this soon came to their 
hearts, and one bright September eve preceding 
his departure from home, Robert told that love 
to Ruth, and she listened with bowed head and 
mantling blush—then, looking up with a new 
light in her brown eyes, put her hand in his, 
He needed no other answer. And that night, as 
they stood before the farmer and his wife and re- 
ceived their blessing, they were both happy. 

The next morning Robert bade adieu to his 
parents and Ruthy for the scene of his legal 
studies, with high hopes and bright anticipations 
for the future; and Ruthy, standing in the door- 
way in the early dawn, with a new happiness in 
her heart and shining out through her beautiful 
eyes, bade her lover a tender farewell. 

“You will write me, Ruth, often—all your 
heart—will you not?” said Robert, at leaving. 
And Ruth made answer that she would. 

Thus passed three years—Robert going home 
only once in that time for a short visit, but feel- 
ing repaid for the months of hard, close study, in 
reading the long, tender letters which came week- 
ly from Rath. 


“In the pleasant June,” thus wrote Robert 
in closing his last letter to Ruth, “ I shall come 
home for a short vacation, and with me a fellow- 
student, Philip Cheever, who is a Southerner 


from New Orleans. He has always hada strong 
desire to see life in a New England farmhouse, 
and thinks the pure country air will restore his 
health.” 

It was at the close of a balmy day in June, 
that Robert Martin arrived at the old farmhouse, 
and with him his friend Philip Cheever, who was 
heartily welcomed by the farmer and his wife. 
But as Robert presented him to his cousin Rath, 
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and noticed the look of undisguised admiration 
with which he regarded her, a cloud came to his 
heart, which was yet to deepen and enshroud 
his whole being. As Ruth left the room, Philip 
exclaimed to him : 

“Why, Robert Martin, man! how can you 
stay in the city poring over old musty law books, 
while your home possesses such attractions? I 
declare, I believe you are destitute of /e grande 
passion which we Southerners possess in such a 
degree ; for even the beautiful Julia Bellmont, 
the belle of the city, found no favor in your eyes, 
though all knew that she tried every means to at- 
tract you to her—and now—” 

A deep flush came to the broad brow of Rob- 
ert, as he interrupted his friend, saying : 

“Stop, my friend, you are mistaken! My 
cousin Ruth and myself are betrothed, and now 
you know why I was insensible to the favor of 
the fair Julia.” 

“ Come, Robert,” said Mr. Martin, just then 
entering. ‘Your friend must feel like taking 
some supper, after your long ride; and I hope 
that our good country air will bring the color to 
his pale cheeks again, and give him. a good 

ite.”’ 

They followed the farmer to the kitchen, where 
all the delicacies of the country were set before 
them. And Philip Cheever, by his sprightly 
conversation and graceful manner, soon com- 
pletely won the hearts of Robert’s father and 
mother. Later in the evening, while his friend 
conversed with the farmer and his wife, telling 
them of his Southern home—describing graphi- 
cally life on a plantation, and the careless, happy 
negroes, Robert and Ruth were scated by the 
open window conversing in low tones, and Rob- 
ert felt then, as he gazed on Ruth, that it would 
be wrong to doubt her love—that none could ever 
come between them—and he banished the sus- 
picion which had crept into his heart, for was not 
his friend engaged to a beautiful Southern lady ? 
Had he not seen her miniature in a costly setting ? 
And now he would not wrong him by a suspicion. 

The days passed quickly at the farmhouse— 
days of happiness to all. Good Mrs. Martin felt 
honored by her son’s guest, and she placed at 
his disposal every luxury of the farmhouse. 
Farmer Martin liked nothing so well as to have 
youthful faces about him, and he took pride in 
his handsome son Robert ; while Ruth and Rob- 
ert were happy in each other’s society, and Philip 
Cheever made himself at home from the first. 
But none knew that beneath that fair exterior, 
beat a heart devoid of principle—that Philip 
Cheever, handsome, graceful and fascinating, was 
also proud, passionate and unrelenting, when 


once his eyes were fixed upon aught he would 
possess. Ruth Bell was a sweet wild flower, an 
early spring violet, and gazing upon her, his 
eyes burned with fiery glances, as the hot noon- 
day sun beats down on the unprotected flower. 
Ah, Robert Martin, better for thy peace and hap- 
piness, that thy friend had never crossed the 
threshold of thy home ! 

A month went by, and Robert and his friend 
were to return to the city on the morrow, when 
Philip said, at supper-time : 

“ Well, Mr. Martin, I like your place so well, 
that I shall beg leave to remain a few weeks 
longer. I do not feel as though I could study if 
I returned, for I should be thinking of the green 
fields and sparkling streams about here; and be- 
sides, I feel that I am not yet recovered from my 
illness, and the hot, stifling air of the city would 
not strengthen me overmuch. What say you, 
Robert ?” turning tohim. “ Perhaps you could 
prevail on your good mother to keep me a little 
longer, and I’!l promise not to be very trouble- 
some to her.” 

“O stay, by all means! My parents will be 
very glad, and I have no doubt that the country 
air will do you good,” said Robert. 

And thus Robert Martin went forth from his 
home, from his cousin Ruth, and knew not that 
he had left a viper behind, in the home nest, that 
which would sting him to the heart’s core. 

The long summer days passed, and still Phil- 
ip Cheever prolonged his stay. And was it to 
be wondered at, that the serpent charmed and 
fascinated Ruth Bell? That the wary Southern- 
er taught her a new lesson, while telling her of 
his beautiful Louisianian home and of the luxari- 
ance and beauty of all there? Was it to be 
wondered at, that, as together they trod the dim 
old woods in those soft summer days, and rested 
on the greensward—as he plucked for her the 
lilies she loved so well, and bound them on her 
brow, gazing on her the while with his ardent 
eyes, that her heart forgot her cousin Robert— 
that the pure love she had bestowed on him 
seemed tame in comparison to that she now ex- 
perienced, and that she listened when Philip 
Cheever poured an impassioned tale into her ear 
hinting of her cousin’s preference for the beauti- 
ful Julia Belmont, and that all that stood between 
their happiness was his early engagement with 
her, which he was too honorable to break? And 
so Ruth listened, and did not repulse him; and 
that night, as she sought her chamber, pacing 
back and forth with crimsoned face and flashing 
eyes, she exclaimed : 

“ Yes, yes, I will go with Philip Cheever! It 
is not wrong! Robert has ceased to love me, 
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and would wed another but for our engagement. 
He shall be free; and I—ah, yes, J shall be hap- 
py! Philip's love will not grow cold. We shall 
be married and go to sunny Italy. O, I shall be 
happy!” And she paused before the open win- 
dow, looking out upon the night. 

When the morning light came, Ruth was far 
away. The sun shone in at the window of a de- 
serted chamber, and Farmer Martin and his wife 
sought in vain for their lost child. And Philip 
Cheever, where was he? He, too, had vanished. 
But a letter which Mrs. Martin found lying on 
Rath’s table told all : 


“Dear Farner anp Motner—for such you 
have always been to me—I am about to leave 
my kind home for another. You will think it 
wrong, but know that I shall leave it honorably, 
as the wife of Philip Cheever, whom I love de- 
votedly. Robert will forget me soon in the love 
of another. He has forgotten me ae I 

g0. 


cannot write much, as | have little time. 
Dear father and mother, God 
you, as | pray he will. 


uard and ki 
Your child, 


The farmer and wife read the note with weep- 
ing eyes and sorrow-stricken faces; then they 
immediately wrote to Robert, whom the next 
week brought to the farmhouse. But after read- 
ing Ruth’s letter, he besought his parents to do 
or say nothing more, as it was her own choice ; 
and stifling his great sorrow in his heart, he went 
back to his studies a changed man. “ Philip 
Cheever has won her from me with a lie,” he 
said, “but if she loves him, and he makes her 
happy, I am content.” 

Again three years went by—years of applica- 
tion to his profession to the young lawyer—and 
bringing no change to the old farmhouse. It 
was at the close of a sultry afternoon in August, 
and Farmér Martin was returning from the field, 
where he had been at his day’s labor. With hot, 
flushed brow and weary step, he came toward 
the farmhouse, stopping by the pond a moment 
to rest and cool him. 

“Why, bless me! what’s that ?’’ he ejaculated, 
as his eye caught sight of some white.object lying 
on the opposite bauk. ‘Why, it looks like a 
human being, a woman asleep! Maybe some- 
body’s been in the woods arter berries, and 
stopped to rest by the pond, and so fell asleep! 
But,” he continued, “ whoever it is, she hadn’t 
oughter stay there long, and I’ll jest step round 
and speak to her.” He went around some little 
distance to the opposite side of the pond, but as 
he advanced near the prostrate form, and saw the 
white lilies twined amid the dark, dishevelled 
tresses, and bending down, caught a sight of 
the white face, he started tremblingly back, ex- 
claiming : 
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“ Yes, yes, ’tis she, my poor Ruthy! My poor 
broken lily—come back to die among the flowers 
she loved so well!” He raised her tenderly in 
his strong arms, as though she were but un in- 
fant in weight, and carried her tothe house. As 
he was met in the doorway by his wife, with an 
alarmed look on her face, he cried : 

“She has come back, mother—our poor Ruthy 
has come back to us! I’ve always said she’d 
come back to the old place again!” And he 
carried her to the room which was hers in child- 
hood, laying her tenderly on the bed. 

“ She is dead, Nathan! See how pale she is !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Martin, bending over the still 
form. ‘“O, Nathan, she came back to die at the 
very door, and we did not know it to soothe her 
last moments !” 

“No, no, mother, she is not dead—she lives, 
her heart beats !” said her husband, taking the 
cold hand in his, feeling the pulse, and bending 
down his head to catch the feeble beat of the al- 
most stilled heart. ‘‘ She will revive—she must 
come to—our poor child! She will come to by 
rubbing and hot drink!” And the farmer and 
his wife saw, after half an hour’s time, a faint 
color came to the pale cheeks, and a quickened 
beat of the heart. 

But Ruth revived only to wander off in a 
wild, incoherent way. Rising in bed, and look- 
ing around the room, her eyes resting on her 
uncle and aunt, she muttered: “All, all a 
dream !—yes, yes, a dream! But Robert, where 
ishe? We played together by the brook, he 
gathered these lilies for me !” her eyes resting on 
the crushed flowers in her hair. ‘ Yes, he was 
very kind. We wandered together through the 
green woods, und rested by the cool waters—and 
he loved me—he told me so, there; and I loved 
him so well, too! Yes,” she cried, “ you needn’t 
laugh and say ’twas false, standing there !” shak- 
ing her head at the farmer and his wife. ‘“ You 
know we were to be married, and that we loved 
each other! Robert—Robert, why don’t you 
come to the wedding? See, I am all ready, the 
flowers are in my hair—the minister will come ! 
Robert, where are you? Ah, I know,” she con- 
tinued, her voice taking a plaintive tone, “yes, 
you are in the city. There is a lady there, a 
beautiful lady, but I know who she is—Julia 
Belmont is her name. He told me—Philip 
Cheever told me that my Robert loved her—that 
he was proud and ambitious, and had got wearied 
of me. 0, Philip Cheever!” she shricked, 
starting up, “it wasn’t true! Robert loved me 
all the time—you knew it, and you lied to me! 
O, Philip, you wooed me then in the old woods, 
and I fled with you. But, Philip, we were mar- 
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proofs of the marriage of his cousin Ruth with 


ried!” she went on. “Don’t say it again, that 
it was not so—it will kill me! There was a min- 
ister,” she continued, in a softer tone ; “ I remem- 
ber his name was like mine—you said so then! 
that it was like mine—and his wife, she saw us 
married, too! You can’t say ’twas false, Philip! 
O, Philip, you wont beso cruel! You can’t be 
married again—’twill be wrong! Let me go!” 
she shrieked, as she struggled to get free from 
the farmer, who held her in bed. “I must tell 
her before it is too late! He will go and deceive 
her. He is my husband !” she exclaimed fiercely, 
turning her eyes on them. “Let me go—he 
mustn’t marry her! But O, he has gone toa 
second wedding in his own sunny home he used 
to tell me about. Ha, ha!” And she laughed a 
wild, insane laugh, which thrilled through the 
hearts of those two by the bedside. “It'll be a 
gay wedding, for I wear the ring;” and she 
thrust out her hand. “ This proud lady, Ger- 
trude Harlow, can’t have it!” And she hastily 
hid her hand under the bedclothes. 

At length, completely exhausted, she sank 
into a broken slumber, and Mrs. Martin, who 
watched by her through the long night, said to 
her husband : 

“She will be better when she wakes. But 
some wrong has been done, Nathan. She raves 
about facts. I believe you’d better write for Rob- 
ert to come home, and he will get at the bottom 
of it.” 

Next day a letter was despatched for Robert to 
return. He was sitting in his office when the 
letter was brought, in the well-known hand- 
writing of his father. He broke the seal, and as 
he read he grew fearfully pale, pressing his 
hand upon his heart, as if to check its rapid 
beating. A few minutes he sat thus, then spring- 
ing from his chair, told his clerk he was going 
home for a few days, and went out; and makiag 
afew hasty arrangements, jumped aboard the 
train which swiftly bore him to his home. 

He came, a sad, grave-looking man. In the 
three years that had elapsed since Ruth’s dis- 
appearance, and Robert’s great sorrow had come 
to him, he had become famed in his profession. 
Men tar and near sought counsel of him in in- 
tricate cases, and his words were those of wisdom. 
He had changed much from the dreamy-eyed boy 
who used to dwell in the old farmhouse. 

Six months had passed since the day Robert 
Martin received the letter calling him home, and 
in that tine, Ruth had recovered from her illness, 
and yet remained at the old farmhouse with her 
uncle and aunt. Robert had stayed at home for 
a few days only, and. then gone out to seek for 


sembled to witness the marriage of the beautiful 
heiress Gertrude Harlow, with Philip Cheever, 
who had just returned from Europe, where he 
had been travelling for the last three years. It 
was known that they had been long engaged, 
even before he went abroad—that on account of 
his health he had prolonged his stay; and now, 
on his return, the marriage was to be consum- 
mated. The guests were all assembled in the 
elegant drawing-rooms, brilliantly lighted with 
perfumed lamps. Noble, whole-souled Southern 
gentlemen—ladies, beautiful in tropic bloom, and 
clad in costly laces and flashing gems—but fair- 
est of them all was Gertrude Harlow, as she en- 
tered with a train of bridesmaids, to trust her 
future life in the care of Philip Cheever. And 
he, as he advances to meet her as she enters— 
we see that three years have told lightly with him. 
There is the same look in the dark, fascinating 
eyes, the same ensnaring smile, a little more ful- 
ness of the figure, and a slightly foreign air, lend- 
ing an additional dignity to him. And as they 
stood there, those two about to be united, a mur- 
mur of approbation ran around the room. All 
eyes were intent on the handsome pair ; and none 
noticed the opening of the door, and the entrance 
of a tall figure, a stranger among them. 

But, as the ceremony proceeded, and the min- 
ister looking around on those present, came to 
the words, “If any one can show just cause why 
these two shall not be joined in the holy bonds of 
wedlock, I pray him speak now, or ever after 
hold his peace!” As these words sounded forth, 
there came a response : 

“ Hold,” cried a calm, deep voice, which start- 
led all present, causing them to hold their breath, 
“JI can show why the wedding should proceed 
no further!” 

“ You!—who are you?” exclaimed Philip 
Cheever, starting forward with haughty look and 
tone, supporting the half-fainting form of his (al- 
most) bride on one arm, and instinctively placing 
his hand where he usually carried his pistols. 
“ Whe dares intrude here?” But when he had 
taken a second look at the face of the stranger, 
a livid pallor crept over lis features, and his limbs 
shook beneath him. 

“You recognize me, then, Philip Cheever? 
Three years have not made so great a change in 
me as you could wish, perhaps!” said that calm, 
thrilling voice. “ Yuu, too, are looking the same 
as when we visited my home three years ago— 
you, to creep like a serpent, as you were, not only 
into my home, but into the heart of my betrothed 
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filling her mind with base fabrications concerning 
me! You did your work well, Philip Cheever ! 
Your tongue was smooth and oily, and under 
cover of illness, you remained when I went forth 
again, and then won my affianced. But, Philip 
Cheever, she was yours honorably—Ruth Bell 
was your wife—yet now you would seek to cast 
her off, putting her aside with a lie! But I have 
the proofs of that wedding, and therefore you 
stand here a perjured man!” 

“This marriage cannot take place !’”’ he said, 
turning again to the amazed minister. ‘If any 
further information is needed concerning the 
matter, it can be obtained by writing to Robert 
Martin, lawyer, at B——.” And bowing low to 
the astonished company, he went out. 

And while all eyes were fastened on the 
speaker, none had noticed that Philip Cheever 
also left the room. And in the confusion that 
followed, and the increasing darkness of the 
night, he made his escape from the Crescent 
City, leaving behind a stricken heart—that of 
Gertrude Harlow. 


Two years more passed, and it was Christmas 
time. Within and about the farmhouse there 
was little change. Farmer Martin had grown 
somewhat stouter, but there were the same pleas- 
ant smile on the ruddy face, and the same merry 
glance of the twinkling blue eyes. The black, 
shining hair of Mrs. Martin was streaked with 
silver, and the forehead traced by the lapse of 
time. With Ruth the change was greater than 
when we saw her last; there were the same dark, 
dreamy eyes, with a saddened look in their depths, 
the same beautiful hair of her girlhood, and 
health was in her rounded form. 

There were great preparations going on this 
Christmas, for Robert was expected home. It 
was his first visit for two years; as he had been 
called to Europe on an important case, and had 
but just returned, after winning both the case and 
fame in his absence ; and no wonder that Mrs. 
Martin and Ruth had been more than ordinarily 
anxious for the expected one, who had not been 
with them for these two long years. 

“Well, mother, here comes the stage—and 
here is Robert !” exclaimed Mr. Martin, as just 
then, the stage made its appearance down the 
turnpike. 

A tall, handsome man was soon in the arms of 
his parents; then, turning to Ruth, he greeted 
her as in the days of their childhood. Robert 
Martin did not look so grave, as when he last set 
foot in the farmhouse. That was a happy Christ- 
mas time—the happiest which many a year had 
brought—and one which also brought back the 
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joy of the past, and bade it sit down with them 
at the festal board. 

“Have you heard anything from Philip 
Cheever ?”’ asked Robert of his father, the next 
day in conversation. 

“Yes, yes; we saw his:death in a Californy 
paper, over a year ago; and after that, a letter 
came to Ruthy from him, sent from Californy by 
the doctor who attended him in his last sickness, 
It was an affecting letter, Robert. He asked her 
forgiveness for the wrong he had done her, saying 
that he was dying of consumption, in a strange 
land, with no friend but the kind doctor who attend- 
ed him—and begging her forgiveness for the past, 
adding that he could not die in peace unless she 
granted it. But she did not get the letter until 
after his death—poor fellow! The girl felt bad 
enough about it. He left her all his property at 
the South, ‘to make amends for his unkindness,’ 
he said. So our Ruthy’s a rich woman now— 
though I know that wont change your feelings a 
mite, Robert.” 

The tender look which came to Robert’s eyes, 
and lighted them with the same dreamy expres- 
sion of his youth, was enough answer without 
the words which followed : 

“ And Ruth is free now? Cheever—poor fel- 
low !—God knows I did not wish his death—but 
Ruth will be happier now, I believe.” 

In the springtime Robert came again to the 
farmhouse, and when he returned to his city 
home, he carried with him Ruth Cheever as his 
bride. They returned to the plighted faith of 
their youth, and the past was to them but a dim- 
ly remembered dream. 


MR. SPURGEON AND THE NOBILITY. 


At Abercarn, the other day, Mr. Spurgeon 
preached in a field to at least 20,000 people. 


Among those present were the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Monmouthshire and Mrs. H. Leigh; Lord 
Tredegar, Lady Tredegar, and the family ; Lord 
Llanover, Lady Lianover, and the family; and 
a large number of the leading gentry of the coun- 
try. Previous to commencing worship, it was 
represented to the preacher that it would be ad- 
visable for the large concourse of people to move 
aside, to enable the several carriages-and-four to 
anproech near the platform; upon which he re 
ied that he did not come there to preach to 
orses, but to men; four horses and carriages 
would occupy the ground of fifty people, and 
therefore the horses and carriages must remain 
where they were. After the service, the lord- 
lieutenant sent for Mr. Spurgeon and invited 
him to visit Pontypool; but Mr. Spurgeon re- 
lied that he was sorry he could not comply with 
is lordship’s wish, as he had full engagements 
for the next two years.—Cardiff Guardian. 


“ Business is the salt of life.” Very likely. 
But who wants salt for a perpetual diet ? 
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MY EARLY HOME, 


BY A. W. BELLAW. 


Long cherished roof of tender years, 
Sweet stage of childhood's scene, 

I hail thee with a pilgrim’s tears, 
Though years have passed between. 


Ah, weary years they ’ve been to me, 
But I regret their loss ; 

And ruthless years they ’ve been to thee, 
Dim hid in veiling moss. 


I see Time peep from every rent, 
I see it on the door; 

The very air is indolent, 
That was so spry before. 


How oft beneath this solemn porch 
‘ Have I with pleasure played, 
When Life held boldly out his torch, 
When sunshine knew no shade. 


The grass in green upon the lawn, 
But falling are the trees; 

O, see, ye spirits of the gone, 
Your lives decayed like these! 


Dear Memory, feast your royal eye, 
For bounded is my stay; 

My heart’s deep fountain has grown dry, 
And I must haste away. 


Long cherished roof of tender years— 
My early home, farewell! 

I give to thee my pilgrim tears— 
It was for thee they fell. 


REVENGE AT LAST, 


BY EDWARD PERHAM. 


For time at last sets all things even ; 
And if we do but mark the hour, 
There never yet was human power 
Which eould evade, if unforgiven, 


Of tle who treasures up wrote, 
Byrnon’s Mazeppa. 

Wuetner it is right in all cases to forgive an 
unprovoked wrong done to us, we will leave for 
moral philosophers to debate ; together with the 
question, whether repentance or atonement should 
be the conditions of pardon, and with that other 
important question, whether a readiness to excuse 
a malignant or dishonest act, does not encourage 
evil-doers? Does the Almighty teach us to par- 
don those who neither atone nor repent? It is 
not in human nature to suffer unjustly, without 
wishing retaliation upon the one who caused that 
suffering, knowingly and unprovoked. Magna- 
nimity may overlook the smart, but strict justice 
may not demand such magnanimity ; and virtue 
27 
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may not frown at the satisfaction of all revenge. 

When Adam Stanley, the father of our hero, 
was on his deathbed, Walter was but six years 
old. Conscious of the near approach of the 
dread summoner, he bade the boy call in their 

nearest neighbor, Mr. Tobias Luroy, who came, 
and was thus addressed by the dying man: 

“T have lived in this miserable wooden hovel 
but a few months, as you are aware. Reverses 
of fortune compelled me ; and since the death of 
my beloved wife, and all my children—save Wal- 
ter the youngest—he has been my sole compan- 
ion; for I have no kindred this side of the grave. 
But for him, I should be glad to go; and as my 
enfldren have had slender frames, I think it will 
not be long before he will follow me. You are 
a stranger to me, but as my hour is at hand, I 
beg to intrust him to your care. You are reputed 
to be a man of some means, and you may find 
Walter of sufficient use to you as he grows up, 
to pay you for the trouble and expense of your 
support and guardianship. This bank book will 
place at your control a thousand dollars, the last 
remnant of my property ; a sum which I reserved 
for his benefit in case I should be suddenly taken 
away. Take it, and use it in his behalf. Be 
kind tohim. It is my dying prayer; and may 
the God of the helpless reward you in proportion 
to your goodness to him.” 

Tobias Luroy grasped the book and promised. 
And in a few moments Adam Stanley lay dead 
before his sobbing boy, and beneath the hard, 
cold gaze of his neighbor. 

The funeral over, Walter Stanley was received 
into the house of Mr. Luroy. He had a pale face 
and a delicate frame, but he was a sweet-featured 
and a bright-eyed boy, and might easily have 
won his way into the affections of any stranger, 
had that stranger possessed a heart of ordinary 
softness. But Tobias Luroy, a sordid creature, 
whose wife had early died from companionship 
with his harsh and unsympathetic nature, was 
incapable of a tender or generous emotion. He 
was made of piratical stuff, as cruel and relent- 
less as he was avaricious; and wishing that the 
thousand dollars were disburthened of the boy, 
he longed for him to die; and to that end 
became the constant tyrant, instead of protector. 
During four years of friendless wretchedness, 
the gentle, harmless stripling found his only 
home on earth a hell. Whatever inadvertent, 
childish error he committed was severely pun- 
ished. His affectionate impulses were repelled ; 
his kind actions unthanked for and unrewarded ; 
and at times he was subjected to torment such as 
could not have been conceived or put into execu- 
tion by any but a demoniac heart. 
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The child was half-starved, ill-clothed, uncared 
for in sickness, kicked and cuffed when he was 
comparatively well. No loving glance ever met 
his own when he looked up to the hard face of 
his brutish guardian. No playthings, such as all 
children long for, could he ever call hisown. If 
he ventured out to sport awhile with others of his 
age, he was sure to be terrified with reprimands 
or a whipping for it, unless he contrived to do it 
by stealth; and even when undiscovered, play 
was almost no play to him, for he mixed in the 
pastimes with an aching heart, always apprehen- 
sive. There was a wild, almost hysteric sadness 
in his laugh, and the poor boy’s face looked al- 
most always frightened. In those games so nec- 
essary and so endeared to youth, whenever he 
thought of Mr. Laroy, his hand trembled at the 
marbles, or missed the flying ball, sent the arrow 
wide of the mark, his speed slackened in the 
race, or his heart and strength and liveliness 
failed in any boisterous game—he dreaded what 
might follow! 

For trifling indulgences like these, or some or- 
dinary mishap or natural mistake, he would 
sometimes be locked in a room alone for three 
days together, with scant bread and water to keep 
the miserable life within him. At other times 
his tyrant would take him into the cellar, where 
a rope and pulley had been rigged up for his es- 
pecial torment, and after being hauled up to the 
ceiling, he would receive a merciless flogging, 
while hanging by the hands ; or in that position 
be lowered and plunged repeatedly into a hogs- 
head of water, till he was nearly drowned ; and 
then be sent, exhausted, supperless and shivering 
to bed. So completely was he cowed by such 
treatment, that he dared not reveal it to any 
one. 
“Twill murder you, if you ever dare to tell, 
you young villain!” Luroy would exclaim. 
“Nobody would believe you, even if you did, 
poor, friendless wretch that you are, and you 
would be sure to suffer more. So mind you keep 
your lips closed, or worse will come to you.” 

The only real comfort which the poor boy had 
within doors, was the companionship of a pretty 
little child, Nelly Edgerly, like him an orphan, 
and the only offspring of the sister ot Mr. Luroy, 
to whose mercies she had been committed after 
the death of her parents. Her gambols and 
prattle—she was two years his junior—and her 
secret whispers of sympathy caused his aching 
heart to warm towards her, for she was the only 
being who witnessed his sufferings, and showed 
that she wagsorry for him. Of all the wide 
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shine to illumine even the darkest dungeons of 
the heart. 

At the age of ten, finding that Walter would 
not die, Luroy determined to get rid of the obdu- 
rate youth altogether. Who was to call him to 
account? He arranged for him to go to sea on a 
long voyage, as a cabin-boy. Walter had a hor- 
ror of the sea. He had read in little books of 
shipwreck, pirates and drowning, and the thought 
of meeting the terrors of the ocean daily, face to 
face, nearly drove him mad. He begged not to 
be sent away; shrieked and cried and clung im- 
ploring to the knees of the delighted fiend, 
who became the more resolved he should go, the 
more he abhorred it. The captain, too, one 
John Hardiman, looked like a savage man to 
the timid, imaginative boy. A tyrant on shore 
was bad enough, thought Walter; but a tyrant 
on the lonely, desolate, treacherous, frightful sea 
—that was a horror he had never thought to have 
experienced. 

“I don’t care what you do with him,” said the 
brutal Luroy, roughly, as they parted. “ Flog 
him every day, throw him to the sharks, if you 
like. Only never bring him back to me again.” 

“ Good-by, Nelly,” said the sobbing boy, as 
they kissed each other’s cheeks at parting. “I 
suppose we shall never see each other again.” 

** Good-by, Watty, but I hope we shall.” 

“And I hope not,” growled Luroy, pulling 
her away. “I hope you'll meet the -worst of 
fates,” he added, scowling at Walter, “ and be 
food for the fishes before the voyage is over.” 

The trembling boy of ten went aboard with 
dismal forebodings ; but God who marks the fall 
of a sparrow, and tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb and the slenderest flower, kept watch over 
the fiightened orphan, and through the “ dark 
cloud of heavy sorrow,” from that time forth, 
poured the sunshine of his prospering love. Con- 
trary to his expectation, Walter, in the course of 
instructions as to his duties as a cabin-boy, found 
Captain John Hardiman a kind man. He was 
a rough, bluff, good-hearted Jack tar, and when 
he heard the history of the boy’s ill-treatment 
since his father died; he was amazed at the 
atrocity, and resolved to take the boy under his 
especial protection, and advance him as fast as 
possible. Under his kind auspices, Wulter soon 
became divested of all terror at the sea, became 
strong, hearty and confident ; and accompanying 
the captain on repeated voyages, was made a 
thorough-bred sailor inevery sense of the term, 
dividing his studies equally between nautical 
knowledge and the ordimary branches of a com- 


world, little Nellie Edgerly was the only one he mon school edacation, and evincing great powers 
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A rapid promotion followed, so that at the age 
of twenty he was placed through the powerful 
influence of his benefactor, in command of a 
merchant ship. In this capacity he had ample 
chances to show his enterprise in trading; and 
fortune smiling upon his speculation in for- 
eign merchandize, at the age of twenty-two, he 
found himself a wealthy man. But through all 
the toils and trials of these years of nautica 
exile, Walter Stanley never forgot his old perse- 
cutor. 

Wherever he went, the old scenes of agony 
were fresh in his memory. The scowling face of 
the tyrant of his youth was ever present to excite 
his revengeful hatred, and he determined to have 
a day of retribution yet. And, as if to keep 
alive and perpetuate the remembrance of the 
seenes which he had undergone, while his ship 
lay in an Italian port, he engaged a celebrated 
artist to portray upon canvass, at his dictation, 
several of those scenes which were most pain- 
fally recollected by him. The pictures were done 
to the life, and the tyrant and his victim, suffer- 
ing and inflicting, were again visible in terrible 
reality. The unexampled series of portraitures 
were brought home by Captain Stanley, on his 
last voyage before the time he had set for the 
consummation of his revenge. 

For twelve years he had not visited the city 
from which he had gone forth a trembling out- 
cast. He was now a strong, bold, handsome and 
wealthy man, whom even Luroy, who thought 
him dead by this time, would have failed to re- 
cognize. In pursuance of inquiries, he soon as- 
certained that Luroy stiil lived in the old house 
with his niece, who was now grown into the 
beauty of developed womanhood. But the ty- 
rant had become poor through deserved reverses, 
and a neighbor informed Captain Stanley that 
he was about to force a marriage between his 
comely niece, over whom he exercised a complete 
domination, and a wealthy merchant to whom 
she was betrothed, though averse, and through 
whom Luroy expected, by the sacrifice of Nelly, 
an ample pecuniary reward. 

“You are sure she does not love him ?” asked 
Walter of his informant. 

“You would say so, if you could see her pale, 
sad face,’”’ was the reply. “ The man has a selfish 
and brutal look and behaviour, and is old enough 
to be the father of the unhappy yeung lady.” 

Walter at once wrote to her, appointing time 
and place for an interview, and it was soon had. 
Rach was amazed at the alteration in the other, 
and for a long time they dwelt upon the incidents 
of their youth. Walter recounted his adventures 
since they had parted, and told her how God had 
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favored him since he had escaped the clutches of 
the merciless Laroy. 

“But you have not escaped them yet, dear 
“Yet you may, if it is’ 


Nelly,” continued he. 
your will to do so.” 

“It is indeed! O, how I long for a friend and’ 
protector who will save me from a marriage’ 
which will be like death to me,” exclaimed Nelly, 
vehemently. “I have suffered the persecution of 
that fiend, till my heart is well nigh broken.” 

“You shall suffer it no longer, Nelly. Be 
mine—be my wife. You are of legal age to 
choose. And I will make you mine with a double 
joy, to think that in snatching you from his pow- 
er and from future wretchedness, it will do much 
to pay off old scores.” 

Nelly Edgerly gave a joyful consent, and it 
was at once decided that the marriage should be 
solemnized on the following evening, at the house 
of a friend, and under peculiar circumstances, 

The evening came. At midnight the ship of 
Captain Stanley was to set sail, with the bride 
and bridegroom on board, for a distant voyage. 
The move of Walter was a daring one. Dark- 
ness had scarcely settled upon the city, when he 
and four trusty men of his crew called at the 
house of Luroy, and were admitted by him. 
Seizing a good opportunity, they gagged, blind- 
folded, and bound him hand and foot, and lifting 
him'into a carriage, conveyed him to the house 
whére the marriage was to take place. What 
was his horror and astonishment, when he was 
placed in a chair and the bandage removed, to 
see before him Nelly Edgerly, attired as a bride, 
and clasping the hand of the stranger; the four 
sailors standing by as witnesses, and a clergyman 
in the act of performing the marriage ceremony ! 
He struggled violently and strove to make an 
outery, but the parties smiled, and he strove in 
vain He was compelled to look, and listen to 
the rites which forever ruined his merciless and 
mercenary hopes, and which gave his persecuted 
niece to another than the man to whom he 
had thought to sacrifice her. 

It was a terrible spectacle to him ; but other 
torments were in store and athand forhim. The 
bride and the clergyman retired together, the 
latter, according to previous agreement, accom- 
panying Mrs. Stanley on board the ship. 

Walter Stanley now advanced and made him- 
self known to the enraged and despairing, but 
powerless despot of his helpless childhood. 

“Tobias Luroy, look well at me! I see you 
do not know me. I am Walter Stanley—the 
poor, scourged, terrified and feeble boy, whom 
after years of atrocious cruelty, y3m sent adrift 
to die, or live a miserable life, now stands before 
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you, grown to manhood, and blessed by rank, 
riches, and a woman’s love. He has lived to 
foil your heart’s most cherished plan. Lived to 
snatch another victim from your hateful grasp, 
and now to administer to you a bodily punish- 
ment such as you 80 often inflicted upon him, in 
cowardly and bloody secrecy. Look up, around 
these walls !” he added, pointing to the frightful 
pictures which depicted the old atrocities of Lu- 
roy, and which had been hung there for the oc- 
casion ; “don’t you recognize yourself and me 
in each of them? Are they not forcibly de- 
picted? Your heart answers, yes. But here is 
that which will give force to the delineations. 
Men, strip the fiend at once, and flog him sound- 
ly; for it is my wedding night !” 

The four sailors did his stern bidding with a 
will. Luroy was stripped and scourged with a 
ship’s “cat,” in such a prolonged and emphatic 
manner as caused him to remember to the end of 
a miserable existence, the kindred treatment he 
had inflicted upon the orphan boy. 

“The hour of vengeance is over now,” said 
Stanley, to the writhing knave, “and I am satis- 
fied. Your disgrace is complete. I have saved 
an angel from your pitiless avarice, and I am 
fully revenged. We leave this place forever, 
Tobias Luroy, and may this hour never fade 


from your memory. Men, take him home to 
his vacant den again.” ? 
The justly punished wretch was borne to his 


dwelling accordingly. The pictures — unique 
memorials of childhood’s days—were then, borne 
aboard the ship, where a wedding collation was 
being enjoyed by the crew. The clergyman took 
his leave, and within an hour the gallant craft, 
her white wings spread to a propitious breeze, 
was bounding fast and far over the dancing 
waters. Walter Stanley was revenged at last ; 
nor did the confounded spirit of Tobias Luroy 
ever lead him to seek from law that redress which 
would have given publicity to his crimes, and 
made him a scorved example before all the world. 


THE FRENCH EMPRESS. 

The family of Guzman (of which the French 
Empress is a descendant) is one of the most illus- 
trious and historic houses in Europe ; being the 

nt stock from which have sprung the Dukes 
of Medina de las Torres, the Dukes of Medina 
Sidonia, and the Counts and Dukes of Olivares, 
and the Marquises and Counts of Montijo, 
Counts of Theba, and Grandees of Spain. In 
addition to the name of Guzman, her majesty is 
entitled to that of Portocarrero, which recalls 
likewise great historical associations. The em- 
press is not the first of her race who has been 
called to a throne ; in 1663, Donna Leuisa Fran- 
cesca de Guzman married the King o/ lor ugal, 
Don Juan IV of Braganza.— 8 bactssitudes, 


REVENGE AT LAST. 


TOBACCO AND ARSENIC. 

A young lady in Hampshire fell into the mis- 
take of eating a portion of arsenic, which had 
been prepared for the destruction of rats. Pain- 
ful symptoms soon led to the discovery. An 
elderly lady then present advised that she should 
be made to vomit as soon as possible, and as the 
unfortunate victim had always exhibited a loath- 
ing for tobacco in any shape, that was suggested 
as a ready means of producing a desired end. 
A pipe was used, but this produced no nausea, 
A large portion of strong tobacco was then 
chewed and the juice swallowed ; but even this 
produced no sensation of disgust. A strong de- 
coction was then made with hot water; of this 
she drank a pint, without producing nausea or 
giddiness, or any emetic or cathartic action. The 
pains gradually subsided, and she began to feel 
well. On the arrival of physicians, an emetic 
was administered. The patient recovered, and 
no ill consequences were experienced. Another 
case occurred a few years subsequent at the same 
place, when tobacco was administered, and no 
other remedy. In this instance there was com- 
plete and perfect recovery. From this it may be 
reasonably concluded, that tobacco is an antidote 
of very safe and ready A gw in cases of 
poisoning by arsenic.—M. C. Cooke. 
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AN UNRELIABLE WITNESS. 


There are some who are so unwilling to admit 
the truths of the Bible, as often to show great cre- 
dulity in believing what they think will destroy 
the testimony of the Scriptures. A Mr. Leonard 
Horner has recently demonstrated, as he thought, 
from discoveries he made in Egypt, that man has 
existed on the earth for twenty thousand years. 
At tho base of a statue in i pny of one of the 


Pharaohs, whom he sup to have reigned 
about 1360 years before Christ, he found an ac- 
cumulation of nine feet four inches of Nile mud ; 
adding to that 1854, the date of his excavation, 
he has 3214 years for the accumulation, making 
the rate of increase three and a half inches a cen- 
tury. Making deeper excavations, he found, at 
the depth of thirty-nine feet, a piece of pottery, 
from which he and other learned men concluded 
that man must have existed 13,371 years before 
1854. The London Literary Gazette, in demon- 
strating the fallacy of this pe go states that 
this very statue was upright and uninjured onl 
six centuries , being described by an 
historian who visited it then; so that the sedi- 
ment must have accumulated in less than six 
centuries, instead of more than thirty, and the 
other calculations based upon it fall to the ground. 
—N. Y. World. 


To gather Perfume of Flowers. 

Gather the flowers with as little stalk as possible, and 
place them in a jar, three parts full of olive or almond oil. 
After being in the oil twenty-four hours, put them into a 
coarse cloth and squeeze the oil from them. This process 
with fresh flowers is to be repeated according to the 
strength of the perfume desired. The oil, being thus 
thoroughly perfumed with the volatile principle of the 
flowers, is to be mixed up with an equal quantity of pure, 
rectified spirits, and shaken every day for a fortnight, 
when it may be poured off, ready for use. 
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“0, DEAR!” AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BOYHOOD’s HAUNTS. 


BY WILL ALLEN. 


Ah, here ’s the very tree, whose shade 
Spreads o’er the noisy rill; 

And here ’s the bridge that nature made, 
That touches just the hill. 

Beneath this tree, in bygone days, 
I sat and whiled away 

The hours that were so sunny then, 
So dear to me ar‘ gay. 


And here ’s the rock, moss-grown and gray, 
I likened to a tower; 

The rock is just the same, and grass 
Sprouts at its base, and flowers. 

There below me, in the dingle, 
Where grow the daisies sweet, 

I’d hide myself, and dream away 
The hours that were so fleet. 


The old mill-wheel, that flung the spray 
Like jewels all around, 
Is quiet now, and lying low 
Upon the weedy ground. 
The mill of stone is standing yet, 
But going to decay— 
The mill I used to love so well, 
And where I used to play. 


The miller, now grown old and gray, 
Will soon sleep in the tomb, 
And flowers bright, and flowers rare, 
Shall o’er him sweetly bloom ; 
For once I used to love him well, 
When young, and strong, and hale: 
He’s neither hale, nor strong, nor young, 
He’s old, and gray, and pale! 


He scarce remembers now the boy 
That used to come each day, 

To chat with him, and laugh, and sing, 
And work, and call it play! 

He says I ‘ve grown so old since then, 
So changed in every way, 

He scarce believes I was the boy 

“That worked, and called it play!” 


O boyhood hours, forever passed! 
Why flew ye by so swift? 

Ye never will return to me— 
Ne’er to return ye drift! 

I miss one who, in summer days, 
Would always come with me, 

And sing and laugh the time away, 
Here underneath this tree! 


I miss him now—and 0, he sleeps 
Down in a turfy bed, 
And daisies sweet, and harebells blue, 
Are sprouting o'er his head! 
O, by his side, when I am called 
To rest my weary feet, 
There lay my head where now they bloom— 
Harebellis and daisies sweet ! 


“0, DEAR!” 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY MRS. M. T. CALDOR. 


“O, pear!” The words came in a dreary, 
wistful tone, as though the speaker’s’ heart were 
burdened with grief and care, and raising a slen- 
der white hand, fairer and softer than many a 
score of those who termed themselves the ladies 
of the town, in whose precincts he stood, the 
speaker brushed off with his delicate cambric 
handkerchief the great drops of perspiration on 
his forehead. Not, by the way, the beaded pearls 
of honest sweat, well-earned by manly toil; but 
the hot, steaming exhalations of inward feverish 
fretting. 

“OQ, dear!” The words came again, heartily, 
with more and increasing pain. What inward 
grief could thus distress that fine, elegant-looking 
young man, leaning so listlessly against the trunk 
of the noble elm tree shading the entrance to one 
of those tasteful country retreats, so charming 
and refreshing alike to the eye of the stranger 
pedestrian passing by and the proud gaze of its 
wealthy city owner ? 

It was not sickness, surely. The manly form 
was gracefully upright, the complexion clear and 
pure, the lips full and rosy with the beauteous 
freshness of health. It was not poverty, for the 
whole apparel showed a lavish purse, and one 
needed not to follow the diamond-circled finger 
into the pocket to which it idly clung, to read in 
the bank books nestling there the goodly sums 
set down to the credit of Henry Ireson, Esq. 
Certainly the blighting effects of care and want 
had never reached him. 

Neither did it seem possible it could be inward 
wickedness and sin that with ghostly reproaches 
kept the soul haunted by an unquiet distress. 
The dark blue eye had an honest clearness, the 
broad forehead an open ingenuousness, and the 
finely-shaped head betrayed too many noble 
characteristics. 

Wherefore, then, the dissatisfied frown, and the 
impatient vexation his manner betrayed? Hark, 
he will explain himself. Idly brushing off with 
his cane t e poor clover blossoms in the grass 
beside him, and watching a bright-eyed robin 
pecking cautiously at a branch of berries, and an 
earnest bee, keeping undeviatingly on his track 
of duty, he soliloquized aloud : 

“«QO, dear!’ everything and everybody is busy, 
and here am I, strong, lazy fellow that I am, 
without anything before me, from sunrise to sun- 
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set, day in and day out, actually sighing and 
groaning for some one to give a little work to do. 
What a life I lead! Beginning the day when 
thousands of happy fellows are balf through a 
forenoon’s work. Yawning over my pillow as 
long as possible, and then yawning over my 
breakfast, which I spin out so long, just for the 
sake of whiling away time, that impatient waiters 
and my own digestive organs alike groan at the 
protracted demand. Then a cigar, maybe two, 
and a stroll somewhere, round the garden with 
sister Belle, or over the park with her husband. 
Perhaps I get up a little interest in one or the 
other, and would like right well to take hold in 
good earnest with my own hands at some sug- 
gested improvement. But no, that would be in- 
terfering with Mr. Gardener’s privilege, and 
haven’t I seen, times enough, the look of injured 
dignity he can assume, mingled with a con- 
temptuous pity for my ignorance, that makes 
me long to show him I understand the art of 
boxing thoroughly, if nothing else? Well, to 
go on with the enngbling routine. Then I have 
the horse brought round. I do enjoy that daily 
drive, every minute of it. There is a keen de- 
light following after my noble Sultan’s flying 
feet. But at length I have mercy on him, and 
send him back to the stable. Next dressing up 
for dinner, and dinner itself, a proscribed, formal, 
tiresome affair—even if there are stranger guests, 
they are sure to be just such puny, good-for- 
nothings as myself, and the talk will be stupid and 
dull, and everybody will be immensely relieved 
when it is over. Then another cigar, maybe a 
nap on the arbor lounge, or else in the drawing- 
room, trying to entertain myself, and a set of 
foolish walking bales of silks, laces and jewelry, 
yclept fashionable ladies, who sit gazing at each 
other, or thrumming the piano, instead of hav- 
ing sensible work to make the time fly swiftly, 
and the conversation sparkle off naturally and 
cheerfully. And the day finishes off at the 
opera, or some crowded levee, or party. That’s 
fashionable life! Not a good deed done, not a 
useful act performed, not an ennobling virtue ag- 
quired. Good Heavens, it is monstrous, it is 
wicked! I despise myself. Better far throw the 
legacy of my father into the fire, so that the im- 
perative necessity for bread and butter shall force 
me tobeaman. Ah, see, there goes a happy 
fellow. His dinner pail on his arm, he’s off for a 
day’s work. A carpenter, I judge. I think I 
saw him at work yesterday at Emmerton’s new 
building. What a manly-looking tellow he is— 
such broad shoulders and brawny arms. Well 
may he hold up his head so proudly. He fills his 
place in the world worthily, and when he dies 


will be mourned and missed. Heigh-ho!” 

The carpenter, a tall, intelligent looking man, 
came along the roadside toward the tree where 
the young man stood. Just then a clear, child- 
ish voice rang out behind him : 

“Papa! Papa!” 

Turning at once with a suddenly kindling smile 
that did not escape the notice of Henry Ireson, 
he called out : 

“Why, Susie, you elf, have you followed me 
all this way? Run back again, child. Mother 
will be frightened.” 

A blue-eyed, curly-headed cherub of six or 
seven years clung to his knees, half-laughing with 
the joy of reaching him, half-crying at the fancied 
slight. 

“O, papa, you didn’t kiss Susie. Susie wants 
her kiss.” 

“ Silly puss.” And the child, crowing with 
delight, was swung far above his head in those 
strong arms, and two or three hearty kisses be- 
stowed on the sweet rosebud lips. “There, 
Susie, now run back, and keep on the side of the 
street.” 

“ How soon will you come back, papa? You 
said you’d fix my garden for me, and Auntie 
Mary’s flowers ; but you haven’t.” 

“I know it, darling, but you see poor papa is 
busy at work all the time to get the bread and 
butter for his little chickies. I'll try and get a 
chance to do a little to-night.” A shade of care 
crossed his face, and he repeated discontentedly, 
“ There’s always so much to be done when I can 
geta minute. If I only had a few days to my- 
self! ‘O, dear!” 

The tone revealed a host of toilsome, weary- 
ing exertions. He sighed again, dismally, “O, 
dear !” 

A mellow laugh startled him, and turning 
about he perceived, for the first time, the young 
gentleman beneath the elm tree, his handsome 
face dimpled with smiles, while he said, bowing 
respectfully : 

“TI beg your pardon, air; but the coincidence 
was rather amusing, and provoked a laugh from 
me. Here was I just now giving just as forlorn 
and doleful an ‘ O, dear’ as yours, because I had 
nothing in the world to do; while your trouble 
seems to lie in the opposite direction.” 

The mechanic recognized a true gentleman in 
the friendly bearing of the stranger, and gave a 
friendly smile in return. 

“T think I would like to try your case a little 
while. It is soonest mended,” he answered 
readily. 

Young Ireson smiled bitterly. ‘ Mayhap, 
mayhap, yet Heaven knows it were folly for you 
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to wish for so pitiful an estate as mine. Be hap- 
py, man. You should know how I envied you 
as‘I saw your eager, earnest face coming along 
the street.” 

After a moment’s curious gaze into the speak- 
er’s face, the carpenter seemed intuitively to 
divine his thoughts. 

“Ay,” he said, gravely, “you are right. I 
should always be happy, and there’s many a 
blessing any man might rejoice to possess.” 

While he spoke he glanced back at the white- 
walled cottage peeping forth from a distant line 
of trees, and then at the rosy, childish face brim- 
ming with so much love and sweetness. 

“TI am almost always gay as a lark, and it 
is only now and then I get discouraged, seeing 
so much ahead that needs tending to. But it’s 
allright. Plenty of work keeps off gloom and 
mischief both, and if there’s work ahead, so is 
there time, too. But the latter commodity is 
precious with me, as you know, therefore I must 
bid you good-morning. Run along home, 
Susie.” 

“ Stay, sappose we try and relieve each other. 
What was it little Susie wanted. Can’t I help 
her a little ?” 

It was a doubtful smile Carleton the mechanic 
gave, as his eye glanced at the glossy broadcloth 
coat, and the white hands of the questioner. A 
flush mounted to the young gentleman’s forehead. 

“Nay, nay, my friend,” he said, half humbly, 
half defiantly, “‘there are muscles under the 
skin, if it is delicate and womanish. One of 
these days it may become an arm not to be 
despised. At all events, from this hour I am 
fully resolved its energies shall not wither away 
for want of exercise. Will you take me for little 
Susie’s apprentice ?” 

* Ay, ay,” was the hearty answer, “ you’re one 
of the right sort to succeed in anything when 
you once undertake it. I can safely predict 
Susie’s flower-bed will eclipse all the rest of the 
garden. Do you understand, Susie, this kind 
gentleman is ready to work for you ?” 

Little Susie did understand, and with one 
bright, shy glance nestled her hand confidingly 
in his, and led merrily coward her home. Highly 
entertained at this sudden turn of affairs, Henry 
Ireson followed his prattling guide into the wide 
garden behind the cosy nest of a cottage, nor 
was he dismayed when the little one pointed glee- 
fully to a neglected bed, where tall flaunting 
weeds and luxuriant clover quite overawed and 
crowded out the pale and sickly flower-roots. 

“ Only see,” cried Susie, after a hasty run into 
the house to inform “ mother ” of the unexpected 
gardener she had found, “the naughty weeds 


keep growing, growing, so greedy, just like 
selfish boys and girls, papa says, and they eat up 
all the sunshine, and drink away all the dew from 
my poor little flowers, so they are all starving.” 
And Susie prattled, and Henry worked. With 
a right good will he threw off the warm coat, and 
grasped the spade, and though his fair forehead 
crimsoned, and broad blisters gathered on his 
tender hands, he did not desist from his work 
until a nicely spaded bed was prepared, and the 
flower-roots carefully transplanted. Then he 
paused, and taking out his repeater discovered 


the hour. 


“So late!’ cried he; “ is it possible ?”’ 

Susie had heard a well-known whistle. “ Ja- 
mie has come,” cried she, and rushed away. She 
re-appeared in a moment, followed by her mother. 

“Would the gentleman please come in for a 
luncheon? Please do, please do!” she cried, 
clapping her tiny hands in delight. 

Only a moment Henry Ireson hesitated, then 
he followed quietly, smiling inwardly at his novel 
position, when he found himself seated at the 
little table spread with snowy bread, crumbly 
cake, golden butter and delicious strawberries and 
cream, little Susie on one side, and bright, intel- 
ligent Jamie on the other. 

Mrs. Carleton was busy with her babe in an 
adjoining room, but occasionally her gentle, re- 
fined-looking face peeped in at the door to see if 
anything was needed. 

“ This is sensible new,” soliloquized Ireson. 
“ What an appetite one can get up when there’s 
not a score of dishes to sicken one with satiety 
before the meal has fairly commenced. When 
have I eaten so heartily as this ¢” 

Here a shout of delight from Jamie, and a 
rush of Susie’s toward the door startled him. 
“ Mary’s come, Mary’s come,” cried their united 
voices. 

Turning to the door to see who Mary might 
be, actually, the refined, travelled, elegant Henry 
Ireson blushed like an awkward rustic before the 
apparition standing there. And yet it was only 
a slight, girlish form, arrayed in some light mus- 
lin, with a little sprig of blue meandering over 
its clear white folds. A beautiful face, to be 
sure, set off by glossy bands of rich brown hair, 
and brightened by a pair of large, wonderfully 
soft dark eyes. She came in with lady-like ease 
and self-possession, bowing courteously to the 
stranger, and softly returning the ardent caresses 
lavished upon her. Mrs. Carleton, hearing the 
tumultuous glee of the children, came in at 
once. 

“ Ah, you are home early. My sister Mary, 
sir,” she said, introducingly. 
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“I beg your pardon, madam,” returned the 
young gentleman with a bow of recovered ease. 
“J amashamed I have not informed you before, 
my name is Ireson, and I am a brother of your 
nearest neighbor, Mrs. Greenwood.” 

A free and lively conversation ensued, wherein 
Susie and her flower-bed received prominent at- 
tention, and the young gentleman was alike 
charmed by the arch vivacity and varied intelli- 
gence of the village schoolmistress, as to his un- 
bounded astonishment he soon discovered the 
new comer to be. 

Before he made his adieu, quite an extensive 
programme had been arranged. Choice plants 
had been voluntarily promised them, and Susie 
was nearly wild with delight at the prospect of a 
summer house, and an arbor for her own exclu- 
sive use. One could scarcely tell which was the 
brighter, her little face, or the animated counte- 
nance of her unsalaried workman, as he saunt- 
ered along toward the Greenwood estate, with a 

light, buoyant step, humming a gay snatch of 
song, so utterly unlike the moody, irri.able youth 
who had left the avenue that morning. 

“Who would believe a little hard work can 
have such magical effect?” ruminated he. “And 
to think I have been so dull and stupid all this 
time, and that charming family so near. I'll 
make up for lost time now. A famous place they 
shall have there by-and-by; if I choose to spend 
labor and money both, who has the right to find 
fault? I could see how fond of books that 
charming Mary was. She shall have plenty, 
now, on some pretence. Well, well, I wonder 
what would Bell say if she knew all this ?” 

Bell was his sister, Mrs. Greenwood, the fash- 
ionable mistress of the stately mansion. She 
met him in the hall, adorned with an airy profa- 
sion of silk, gauze, ribbons and flounces. 

“ Why, Harry, how disordered and warm you 
look! Pray hurry away to your room. Did 
you know Miss Morton had arrived? Ah, she 
is as graceful and lovely as a Venus. Just the 
parti for you. Such a rare opportunity as you 
will have. Be particular about your toilet for 
dinner, and hurry away, or you'll not be in sea- 
son. But, bless me, what ails your hands? 
What horrible blisters —how shocking !” 

Her brother laughed at her consternation, and 
gazing down affectionately into the swollen, scar- 
let streaked palms, said proudly : 

“You would scarcely understand, Bell, so 
there’s no use in my telling you; never hero was 
prouder of scars won bravely in battle than I of 
these selfsame blisters. Never mind, don’t fret, 

sister mine. I'll be in season for dinner and Miss 
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So he was. Smiling, handsome and gentle- 
manly, the beautiful belle of the neighboring city 
gave him undivided attention while he handed 
her out to the dining-room, and exerted herself 
to the utmost to please and charm him. Yet, 
notwithstanding her brilliant conversation, her 
dazzling beauty and elegant toilet, there would 
occasionally an absent, pre-occupied look come 
over his face that piqued and annoyed her. So 
also, when he followed her to the drawing-room, 
in answer to his sister’s whispered entreaty, and 
turned the music leaves, while her white, gem- 
decked fingers wandered with swift dexterity 
over the piano keys, she could not resist giving 
many a furtive glance over her shoulder, to see 
if it were real, or only existed in her imagina- 
tion, his air of lofty disdain for the trifling 
employment. 

When Mrs. Greenwood descended the stair- 
case the next morning, she met her brother 
again in the hall, looking as bright and rosy as 
if he had just quaffed an exhilarating draught 
from Aurora’s radiant fingers. And so he had. 
Firm in his new resolutions, when he first awoke, 
instead of settling himself more comfortably on 
his pillow, he had sprang up from bed, dressed, 
and hurried out into the fresh air. Nay, even 
more, he walked briskly down the avenue, along 
the roadside toward the white cottage of Carpen- 
ter Carleton. A snowy-wreathed column of 

smoke was rising from the little chimney, and 
mingling with the fleecy morning clouds, while 
from the garden plot came the sound of the 
quick, even strokes of a hoe, and through the 
lilac hedge he caught a glimpse of a pink cam- 
bric dress. 

Then said the young gentleman, inwardly, 
“ Ah, there is Carleton at work there. I will go 
and have a chat with him.” Not a word to be 
hinted, with that suddenly leaping pulse, of the 
supposition he might have arrived at, concerning 
the pink cambric dress. 

Therefore, he looked delighted, surprised, 
when pretty Mary Carleton was discovered by 
her brother’s side, actually filling a basket with 
the weeds he had dug away. She looked up 
rather startled, yet in smiling welcome. 

“ Good-morning, sir,” said Mr. Carleton. 
“Mary and I are trying to get our garden bed 
along so Susie’s shall not shame it. You, too, 
are enjoying this splendid morning air. I fancy 
you worked pretty steadily yesterday, and I was 
half inclined to mistrust that one experiment 
would satisfy you for the present.” 

“By no means. Iam exceedingly anxious to 
continue, and I walked in to get some directions 


Morton both.” 


from you. Consider me an apprentice, if you 
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please, and tell me what I shall do next. I want 
to build a little summer-house in the corner 
there, to cover over with cl'mbing roses for Susie 
and Jamie. Ah, Miss Carleton, you, too, are an 
early riser. You see I am like the bad penny, 
soon returned.” 

Carleton looked a little embarrassed. He 
scarcely liked to receive such a favor from a 
stranger to whom he could make no little return, 
and he did not wish to seem ill-natured in refus- 
ing, but the young gentleman divined his feelings, 
and said frankly : 

“I beg you will not think there is any obliga- 
tion about the affair, except on my part. Posi- 
tively, it is for my own personal enjoyment that 
I proposed it. Iam spending the few months 
previous to the date fixed for my departure on 
an European tour, with my sister, Mrs. Green- 
wood, and thus far the time has dragged heavily 
on my hands. Moreover, I am sick and dis- 
gusted with fashionable life, and ashamed of my 
own puerile uselessness in the world. Give me 
the opportunity to commence instructing myself, 
and allow me to be the means of assistance to 
some one, for the first time in my life. For 
Susie’s sake you must not refuse me.” 

“No,” said Mary Carleton, suddenly, her dark 
eye kindling, and her whole speaking face illu- 
mined with the flush of a noble sentiment, “my 
brother shall not refuse you. So praiseworthy a 
resolution must not be checked. A man has no 
right to be indolent and useless in a world so full 
of work as this. I shall answer for my brother, 
and myself install you as our head gardener.” 

“Thank you,” returned Henry, enthusiasti- 
cally, “I accept the situation from your hands. 
Remember, you are my employer, now.” 

“T’ll not interfere with that arrangement,” 
laughed her brother. “So, then, Mary, Mr. 
Ireson must look to you for the remuneration for 
his services.” 

“ Ay,” repeated Henry, with an arch glance 
into her blushing face, “remember, I shall look 
to you for remuneration.” 

She laughed away the momentary confusion. 
“I promise you there shall be work enough to 
keep you busy. I shall have a perfect bower of 
blossoms, and mayhap occasionally give you less 
romantic work; for instance, the large gate yon- 
der is too heavy and awkward. I have been 
teasing my brother this long time to make two of 
it, 80 as to swing easily at the touch. Now that 
Thave a journeyman always at my call, the im- 
provements I shall plan will be endless.” 

How lovely she looked! so sweet and fair, and 
artless, yet with all mingled such pure, womanly 
dignity. The neat cambric dress in its simplic- 
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ity setting off the slender figure as prettily as the 
broad hat the glossy wealth of tresses parted 
smoothly away from the open forehead. 

Henry wondered to see the neat pink folds un- 
stained by the dew, until he noticed how carefully 
Carleton threw the weeds out upon the gravelled 
walk, so she need not approach the dampness, 
and the thoughtfulness of the one little act 
showed plainly the tenderness of the tie that 
bound the brother to his sweet little sister. 
When the children came out, fresh and rosy from 
the bath, Henry had a dozen opportunities for re- 
marking the quiet, playful tact of the pretty 
school teacher, keeping them so happy and con- 
tented at their play, without a single jarring dis- 
cord. The moment she perceived their presence 
was likely to be troublesome where their father 
and Mr. Ireson were marking off the arbor 
plan, without any allusion to that fact, she 
pointed out a robin’s tiny nest in the fir tree, and 
away they flew to examine it. 

So, too, she managed to draw Mr. Ireson into 
the house without his being at all aware of the 
metive. Would he fasten the rose on the piazza 
where she could not reach it? and then would 
he tend to another little errand in the house? 
And so he was led triumphantly to the snowily 
draped table, upon which was steaming a plate 
of fine large perch, browned to a charm, with the 
crisp fried potatoes by its side, and a roll of foam- 
white bread, anda cup of fragrant coffee. 

“Don’t I mistrust that genteel breakfast hours 
are scarcely compatible with the appetite of my 
journeyman?” was her gay response to his hes- 
itating. look. ‘“ Sister Martha, yonder, has a 
wonderful gift at cooking the fish, which I am 
just as dexterous in catching.” 

“ You—are these the trophies of your angling 
skill ?” 

“Yes, I must plead guilty to a love of the 
sport. Just imagine how nonplussed I was, a 
little while ago, while lecturing a group of my 
school children on the wickedness of stoning the 
dear old robins that build their nest near us, to 
hear a bright, smart little fellow say, ‘ Please, 
marm, don’t the fish love to live just as well as 
the birds ? and missis had a whole basket full the 
other day.” 

A hearty laugh all around removed any re- 
straint Henry might have felt at trespassing again 
on their hospitality, and sucha breakfast as that, 
thought he, would never be eaten again, except 
in Utopia. Then when the young lady took 
down her hat and satchel, declaring it was school 
time, and she must be away, young Ireson dis- 
covered that his sister would be exceedingly 
alarmed, if he should not appear at the morning 
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meal, and accompanied her as far as the Green- 
wood mansion. His fair companion glanced 
admiringly up the avenue. 

“Tt is a lovely place, I have always admired 
it.” 

He looked to see if there was any envious 
glances, and longing hopes; but no, the clear 
dark eye shone hopefully, and a genial smile 
illaminated the whole face. 

“ Good-morning,” he said, thoughtfully. “I 
shall take a peep at the school house some day.” 

She lifted the satchel roguishly. “‘ There is a 
ferule here.” 

He waited till the straw hat disappeared behind 
the hedge of bushes ere he turned up the avenue. 
As I have said, in the hall of the house he met 
his sister, pale, languid and sleepy still, just de- 
scended from her chamber. 

“Well, Harry, what do you think of her? 
Isn’t she charming *” 

“Charming indeed,” he answered, warmly, 
and then stammered, “ Stay, of whom were you 
speaking 

“ Miss Morton, Annie Morton, of course.” 

“O!”’ Justa shade of comical smile about 
the well-formed lips. 

“Yes, of course you admire her, every one 
does. She remains with us several days, and if 
you are wise, you will improve so favorable an 
opportunity.” 

She was interrupted by the lady herself. Ina 
soft, emerald-hued morning robe, richly trimmed, 
and giving a dainty glimpse of rare French em- 
broidery beneath, Miss Morton languidly de- 
ascended the stairs. Greeting them with a gra- 
cious smile she glided toward the verandah, 
remarking on the fineness of the morning. Hen- 
ry followed, roguishly inquiring how she ascer- 
tained the fact. 

** From my chamber window, of course,” was 
the gay reply, “ have you any better authority ?” 

“Indeed, I have; full three hours of this 
freshest and most invigorating air makes me 
competent to pronounce it a delightful day.” 

“Indeed, I was not aware you were such an 
early riser. How do you busy yourself so long 
before other people are away from their beds ?”’ 

He smiled—such a sparkling, happy smile, the 
lady instantly determined to ascertain if possible 
where and how his mornings were spent—and 
answered evasively : 

“T assure you, I have searcely known happier, 
rosier-winged hours in all my life than the three 
just flown away. But let me escort you to the 
breakfast-room ; and how is it about the ride I 
promised you to-day ?” 

The rest of the day was devoted to the com- 
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pany in the house, more especially, the fair lady 
guest of his sister. She was a showy, brilliant 
girl, and had she arrived a fortnight sooner, I 
am not sure by that time she might not have worn 
the diamond circlet that heralds the less showy 
but more enduring wedding ring, proclaiming to 
the world Mrs. Henry Ireson. But now— Well, 
upon their ride that afternoon, they passed a little 
brown school house, shaded by a fine grove of 
oak and elm trees. Just then, at the open win- 
dow, they had a glimpse of a slight figure, robed 
in pale pink cambric, and could see distinctly the 
glossy brown braids and spotless linen collar, as 
well as the small book*held in her outstretched 
hand, while a monotonous, sing-song humming 
proclaimed that some hopeful urchin was recit- 
ing a well-conned lesson. 

Miss Morton raised a delicately gloved hand to 
throw back the elegant lace veil, and follow his 
eager eye to the school house window. 

“ Poor little schoolmistress! how I pity her, 
immured in that steaming room this warm day,” 
said she. ‘ What a hard life it must be—so try- 
ing and wearisome—wearing away one’s life and 
health, and disposition. After all, it is a terrible 
thing to be poor!” 

Henry Ireson was bending out, looking back 
at the school house, so he only answered indiffer- 
ently, “Do you think so?” which his compan- 
ion decidedly resented, inasmuch as she had 
congratulated herself on a pretty and effective 
speech. How should she be able to guess the 
emptiness of her words, to one who had that 
very morning beheld the bright face, and wit- 
nessed the unceasing cheerfulness and general 
usefulness of the identical teacher who had called 
forth her pitying sympathy # 

Thus week afier week slipped away, and Hen- 
ry Ireson, between his hours of earnest labor at 
the Carletons, and the assiduous attentions re- 
quired by Miss Morton, who still lingered a guest 
at the house, found little opportunity for dullness 
or ennui, and certainly his eye had never sparkled 
before with such joyous brightness, or his step 
acquired such elastic buoyancy. Once in a while 
his sister would say, pettishly : 

“I don’t see where you are, or what you are 
about so much of the time when you are missing 
here. Annie Morton fancies there is a lady at- 
traction, but I don’t see how that can be. One 
thing, I know you have a queer way about you, 
and very odd ideas, lately, and you are getting 
brown as a gipsey.” 

“Do I look any the worse for a little healthy 
tanning ?” asked he, gaily brushing away a mass 
of curly hair, and peeping saucily into her face, 
looking so handsome as he did so, that spite of 
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her vexation, she smiled upon him with proud 
affection. ‘ 

“ Well, but, Henry, somehow I don’t feel easy 
about you. You don’t seem to like Annie Mor- 
ton as well as I expected—you disappoint me. 
What has come over you lately?” she asked, 
complainingly. 

“Like her? Why, I’ve no antipathy against 
Miss Morton. Ithink she isa fine girl. Indeed, 
I like her very much.” 

“Like her! Ah, yes, but that is not exactly 
what Imean. How pleasant it would be for you 
to take a bride with you to Europe, Harry!” 

He gave a long, low whistle. “Well, sure 
enough, perhaps it would. Thank you for a 
new idea, sister Bell.” 

That very afternoon he said to Miss Morton, 
while assisting her to cut the flowers for her eve- 
ning bouquet : 

“ My sister proposes a new idea, Miss Morton, 
that I should take a companion with me to Eu- 
rope. What think you?” 

A slight flush tinged the delicate cheek of the 
high-bred lady, but she answered composedly, 
with a coquettish air of indifference : 

“Indeed, you yourself are the best judge of 
that. European tours are usually entertaining, 
though I scarcely think I could be very enthusi- 
astic concerning one.” 

He handed her a last spray of heliotrope, and 
said no more. Later, while the fashionable belle 
was busy with her dressing-maid, preparing for 
the evening party at a neighboring hall, he Stood 
with little Mary Carleton and Jamie beneath the 
tasteful arbor he had framed, within the garden 
his labor and purse too had beautified and 
adorned. A welcome and valued friend he had 
become, beloved and respected by every one, 
without a thought of his superior rank and 
wealth. 

“Did you ever imagine you would like travel- 
ling in the other hemisphere, Mary, or are you a 
home-bird that would never sally far from the 
parent nest? Do you know how soon I shall be 
on my way to the grand old scenes of historic 
renown 

Her soul-lit eyes were fixed dreamily on the 
full moon passing silently and majestically on 
her pathway through the ether blue. Something 
of the glorious effulgence of the silvery light that 
flooded the scene, kindled on her face, the cheek 
flushed, the eye glowed, the fresh lips trembled 
with eagerness. 

“I? Ah, has it not been the goal of my 
fondest desires ever since I was a tiny child and 
could trace out the different countries on my 


map? The grand old ocean, the famous cities, 
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the majestic rivers, the towering mountains! 
Such unspeakable delight as takes away my 
breath even to imagine. O, Mr. Ireson, you 
will see them all; how I congratulate you!” she 
said, enthusiastically. 

Henry Ireson smiled with an eager, joyful 
meaning she scarcely comprehended. 

“Jamie, my boy,’”’ said he, with some heartfelt 
emotion lending a quiver to his mellow voice, 
“run in and see if mother isn’t calling you.” 

And then—ah, such scenes were never meant 
for a careless pen or heedless ear—be content, 
dear reader, to know, a few days afterward, Hen- 
ry Ireson entered his sister’s boudoir, with an 
odd look of embarrassment and confusion on his 
face. He made an assault upon her worsted 
basket for the first moment, twisting together the 
bright-hued skeins until she quietly withdrew the 
basket from his mischievous fingers. Then he 
began disinterring from their velvet beds the 
jewels in her casket, and when these were also 
removed, attacked a perfume box, rattling to- 
gether the crystal flasks until his sister, wincing 
nervously, exclaimed : 

“Have mercy upon my bijouterie, Harry. I 
never saw you behave so strangely. What is 
the matter with you ?” 

He laughed away the awkward confusion, and 
said boldly : 

“I may as well out with it at once. You see, 
Bell, all this time I’ve been trying to find a good 
way to give you a good piece of news. So, then, 
here it is. Ihave concluded to accept your ad- 
vice, and take a bride with me to Europe.” 

“Ts it possible? Ah, that’s a dear good fel- 
low, Harry! That sly little Annie never lisped 
a word of it. I must run and scold her while I 
congratulate you.” 

“Fora very good reason she said nothing, 
my dear sister, she is not yet aware of the 
fact.” 

“How—what? I don’t understand.” 

“ How should you understand, if you do not 
ask the name of my fair betrothed ?” 

“I supposed, of course, it was Annie Morton. 
Who else should it be ?” 

“Tt happens to be another person. Perhaps 
you have heard of Miss Mary Carleton ?” 

“ A daughter of Judge Carleton, of H—— ?” 

His voice grew hurried and excited. He knew 
very well what was coming. 

** Quite another family, Bell. Have you ever 
noticed the teacher of the village school. She 
passes here every day?” 

Alarm and consternation swept away her pre- 
vious surprise, but he was too much interested to 
laugh at her comically rueful face. 
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“You don’t mean—it can’t be—O, Henry 
Ireson, that low-bred, ignorant schoolmistress is 
not to be your wife, my sister?” 

Now that the crisis was at hand he grew won- 

derfully cool and calm. 

“No, Bell, it is not possible that any one low- 

bred or ignorant will be my wife, consequently 
your sister. Mary Carleton is neither; but she 
is my betrothed wife. Stop, stop, Bell, spare me 
that burst of indignation and reproach, and listen 
tome. First, then, as you know, I am fortu- 
nately dependent upon no one, and consequently 
can act my own will. Secondly, the most inso- 
lent tirade from you cannot move me a single 
inch from my unbounded love and admiration for 
80 sweet, and refined, and lovely a girl as she; 
and finally, I can assure you it is my solemn be- 
lief that when I return from Europe with Mrs. 
Ireson, you will be even more proud of her grace 
and beauty than I myself. Now what do you 
say? You understand the case perfectly. We 
are all that is left of a numerous family, it would 
be sad to have coldness and alienation come be- 
tween us, nevertheless, I will bear no cool treat- 
ment toward my wife that is to be. Come, come, 
Bell, be a sensible woman, and acquiesce grace- 
fully where it is folly to rebel.” 

She gave a long drawn sigh, a searching glance 
into his resolute face, and burst into tears. Nev- 
ertheless, not quite a year from that time, Mrs. 
Greenwood gave a grand party at her town resi- 
dence, in honor of the return to their native land, 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ireson, and most loving and at- 
tentive and admiring was her demeanor toward 
the latter, of whom, by the way, many a rumor 
had come back to her native land, reporting the 
flattering attentions her gracefal dignity and un- 
usual loveliness had received from foreign digni- 
taries,all of which lost nothing of their importance 
when repeated by Mrs. Greenwood to her fash- 
ionable friends. It was “my charming Mary,” 
“my beautiful sister,” now, not a word about 
the “ low-bred, ignorant schoolmistress.” 

Miss Morton, still unmarried, was at that 
same levee. When she paid her next visit to her 
friend’s country seat, a palatial residence had 
been erected between the Carleton’s cottage and 
the Greenwood estate, to which she received 
many a cordial invitation, but strange to tell, she 
always refused ; perhaps because with high-bred 
contempt she noticed the extreme intimacy of 
the two households—the humble cottage and the 
grand country seat. 

“ And all this,” said Mr. Carleton, a dozen 
times to his smiling wife, “all this has come from 
that sultry morning, and my lugubrious ex- 
clamation, ‘O, pEar!’” 
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THE VALUE OF ‘ OZONE.” 


What people have done instinctively, science 
seems to confirm ; for going to the seashore and 
to the hill countries, they go where ozone is most 
abundant. This word ozone is perhaps a puzzler 
to many of our readers, and requires some expla- 
nation. Shortly, it is the term applied toa re- 
ceatly discovered principle, existing in greater or 
less intensity in the atmosphere — in greater, in 
those situations, as on the seashore or on lofty 
mountains, where the air is most pure — in less, 
where, as in large cities, it is less pure It seems 
more than probable that this ozone is the oxygen 

of the atmosphere in a peculiar condition ; 
ut whether it is so or no, its existence in greater 
or less proportion is evidently closely connected 
with health. As we are digressing into this sci- 
entific explanation, we may as well embrace the 
opportunity to impress upon our readers how 
greatly health is influenced for good, especially 
in the feeble, by free exposure, not only to good 
air, but to the diffused light of day. This is not 
the place to discuss the subject, or to bring proofs 
of what is an undoubted fact, so pray take it upon 
our testimony—pray act upon it; we know not, 
even yet, how much the chemical rays of sunlight 
influence our well-being, so pray, reader, remem- 
ber when we talk of fresh air, we mean ae 
as well.— Dr. Thompson’s 


A REAL RELISHER OF A JOKE. 


A man lately received twenty lashes, well laid 
on, at the whipping-post in an English town. 
The culprit, instead of bellowing when the con- 
stable applied the lash, laughed immoderately, 
which made the angry officer lay on with harder 
force. On giving him his twentieth blow, the 
angry officer could stand it no longer. 

* Well, look here, mister,” said the offended 
officer, “I’ve done my duty, and I can lick ye 
no more, but 1’d like to know what it is that’s 
so funny?” 

“Fanny!” roared the other; “why, it’s ex- 
cellent. You've wrong Smith! I aint the 
man that was to be whipped! It’s the other one. 
Now you'll have to go it all over again! Really, 
it’s too good ! You must lick the other man! 
Ha, ha!”—London Punch. 


LOVE OF ORNAMENT. 

The love of ornament creeps slowly but 
surely into the female heart. A girl who twines 
the lily in her tresses, and looks at herself in the 
clear stream, will soon wish that the lily were 
fadeless and the stream a mirror. We say, let 
the young girl seek to adorn her beauty, if she 
be taught ie to adorn her mind and heart, that 
she may have wisdom to direct her love of orna- 
ment in due moderation.—Ladies’ Book. 
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My revenge 
Was born in laughter (as our highest delights 
Oft blush at first through tears); but *twill endure. 
Like oaks which, born in May, seem slight and weak, 
But having a score of winters on their heads, 
Grow strong and ru —so doth my revenge! 
Nought shall impoverish it The bounteous years 
Shall lend their seasons and apparel it; 
And, lest its roots should e’er be loosed by pity, 
We 'li water it well with blood!—Baay Conxwat.. 
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TRIALS OF A NEAR-SIGHTED MAN. 


The Trials of a Near-Sighted Man. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


I am near-sighted; and when I have written 
that, I have confided to you the chief difficulty 
of my life. Near-sightedness is to me the root 
of allevil. I have nothing to say against the 
honored proverb that declares money to be that 
root; I know nothing in favor, or against that 
assertion, having never been possessed of a suffi- 
cient quantity of that particular “ root,” to satis- 
fy myself of its nature. And here, permit me 
to introduce myself to the reader. My name is 
Jehoiakim Wilson; but people having a dislike 
to use their vocal organs unnecessarily, have ab- 
breviated my cognomen, and I am generally 
known as Hoke Wilson. A decided improve- 
ment over my baptismal title, I think. 

At the early age of fifteen, I began to be near- 
sighted. Whether this infirmity was caused by 
disease of the visual organ, or by the practice of 
reading novels by twilight—to which I was ad- 
dicted—I cannot say, but I think these after sun- 
set readings had the greater share in producing 
the unfortunate result. And here, young people, 
allow me to warn you one and all, to let books 
alone at all hours when the light is dim, or the 
air thick and cloudy. If you are blest with eyes, 
take care of them, for if your life extends to the 
half of fourscore, you will find that good eye- 
sight is worth more than a knowledge of all the 
novels in creation. I’d rather a son of mine 
would have the full power of his eyes, than be 
versed in all the foreign tongues that made Babel 
horrible. 

The first that I discovered of my affliction, 
was one evening when I went out to walk by 
moonlight ; for at that period, I was romantic. 
Almost every one has a touch of that feeling at 
some time of his life—it comes as naturally as 
the whooping-cough or measles—but it soon 
wears away before the stern, grinding realities 
that press their hard surfaces against him at every 
step. Yes, I went out to walk in the moonlight, 
* and absorbed in the contemplation of her serene 
highness—the queen of night—I ceased to take 
an interest in things mundane, and in consequence 
I suddenly found myself introduced to the charm- 
ing inhabitants of a deep drain, nearly filled with 
muddy water. The bath ruined my clean shirt, 
my mother’s morning work at the ironing-table, 
and left perceptible impressions on my buff vest 
and Websterian coat. I tried to convince my- 
self that if 1 had been looking at things earthly, 
Ishould have seen the abominable obstacle to 
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my further progress, but I know now, that this 
accident was only the first result of my bane. 
That night I awoke from sleep witha start. The 
old clock was striking the hour of midnight. 
The white moonlight filled the room with almost 
noonday radiance, and there by the window, 
horrible to perceive ! was a tall figure, robed in 
white, with a fearful head, black as the pillars 
which support the dome of Erebus! 

The cold sweat started out from every pore! 
I shivered like an autumn leaf, if not more so, 
and hid my face in the counterpane. By-and-by 
I ventured to look forth once more—still the 
gaunt presence kept its station, not a fold of its 
ghastly robe moving, not a feature of its black 
countenance relaxing! There it stood immoy- 
able, stern, and terrible as fate itself! I gavea 
desperate turn to my courage—it was'screwed to 
the sticking point. I resolved on addressing my 
fearful guest. I had heard it remarked, that 
if, when visited by a ghost, you could speak to 
it and demand its errand, it would acknowledge 
the courtesy by unfolding its business and taking 
leave. I plucked off my nightcap, that all my 
senses might be acute ; and unbuttoned my shirt- 
collar, for somehow I felt dreadfully the need of 
more air. 

“Who, and what art thou, unnatural visitant ?”’ 

I used just the same tone of voice in making 
the address, that old Elder Blake generally em- 
ployed in giving out the benediction. 

There was no answer. The wind rustled the 
vines against the window, and bellowed fiercely 
down the chimney. Every separate hair on my 
scalp stood erect, like the quills of Shakspeare’s 
porcupine, 

“What dost thou here at this hour of the 
night? Why dost thou wander from thy grave, 
disturbing honest men ?” 

Isay I was but fifteen years old then, but I 
had begun to scrape my upper lip with one of 
my father’s cast-away razors, and consequently 
felt myself honestly entitled to the name of man, 

Still, my visitor made no reply. 0, how the 
cold shudders crept over me! I know exactly 
how the fever and ague affects one, though I have 
never been further west than Troy, in New York. 
I lay down again, and enveloped myself in the 
blanket. With the warmth of the bedding, I was 
reassured. I began to think that 1 was acting a 
very cowardly part. What would Angelica 
Brown say if she knew that I laid with my head 
covered up, afraid of somebody dressed in white ? 
The thought gave me fresh courage, for Angelica 
was a particular flame of mine. What if I 
should arise and lay hands on the spectre, and 
force him to evacuate the premises, or explain his . 
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right to remain? Wouldn’t it be a deed to relate: 
to my children’s grandchildren? Wouldn’t an 
admiring posterity, years hence, point to my grave 
with pride, and say : 

“ There lies one who feared neither mortal nor 
immortal! The man who talked with ghostse— 
who communed with spectres—the renowned and 
brave Hoke Wilson, Esquire !” 

Yes, I would perform the action (that is, if my 
courage did not ooze out in the showers of pers- 
piration that ran down my body. I put-one foot 
cautiously out of bed—then the other. Then I 
down with both together, and landed on the floor. 
Cautiously and breathlessly I crept towards the 
window ; my heart was in my throat, and my 
eyes starting from their sockets! My knees 
knocked r like two drumsticks, animal 
heat had —I was cold as a block of ice! 
I neared the frightful apparition—I reached out 
my hand and grasped its garments! Humph! 
It was nothing more nor less than my white linen 
coat, which was spread over the back of the black 
staffed rocking-chair ! 

So much for being near-sighted. 

As time fied on, the accidents that I met with 
from being near-sighted were legion. I was con- 
tinually stooping afterimaginary pins and needles 
that proved nothing but straws. The figure of 
the carpet had a score of times deceived me into 
the belief that there was a buttercup littering the 
floor ; I bumped my head against cupboard doors 
and clothes poles innumerable; I mistook the 
salt for sugar, and the boiled pork (which I ab- 
horred ) for the spotted cheese. At a neighbor’s, 
I astonished the good woman by asking for a 
spoonful of blackberries and cream—it was in 
the month of January—and come to find out, I 
had mistaken a bowl of grey beans for the sum- 
mer luxury of blackberries ! 

I could not tell the time of day by the town 
clock, if it had been to save the city; and I 
should not have recognized my own grandmother 
across the room. People with whom I was ac- 
quainted, began to call me haughty and “ stuck 
up,”—I would meet them in the street, they 
said, and pass them by as though they had been 
so many lamp-posts! Good, well meaning souls ; 
I did not recognize them from Adam! All this 
was, of course, very mortifying to me, and many 
a practical joke did I have played upon me by 
my pretended friends. 

Near me lived the Widow Grey, a fine-looking, 
blooming woman of thirty-five. I was quite a 
frequent visitor at the widow’s. My excuse for 
going there so often was that I was practising 
singing with the widow, who was a superior vo- 
calist—but this was very fur indeed from the 
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truth. I went expressly to see the widow’s 
daughter Mary! And this same Mary was as 
pretty a black-eyed lass of sixteen, as Hillville 
could boast. The widow was very young-look- 
ing herself, and persisted in keeping Mary in ri- 
diculously short dresses, which gave the beanx of 
the village the idea that the mother considered 
herself stitl very marriageable. 

One balmy October night (I was just nineteen 
then) I dropped in on the Greys, to assist the 
widow in singing a new adaptation of “Am I 
not fondly Thine Own?” The widow presided 
at the piano; we were alone in the parlor, Mary 
having gone out with some young friends. I 
stood behind the pianist, at her left hand—but 
the composition was entirely new to me, and at 
my distance from the music, I could not discern 
a single note. The base might commence with 
a crotchet, a quaver, or a semi-quaver—how was 
I to know? I did my best, however, keeping up 
with the accompaniment, and effectually drown- 
ing the widow’s fine contralto voice. 

“O merey !” cried the fair one, dropping her 
fat, white hand on the keys with a hard clatter, 
“that note was staccato, and you sang it as 
though there was a hold over it!” 

I tried again, but with no better success. 

“ Goodness, Hoke!” screamed she, “what 
has got into you, I'd like to know? You call 
it sol, and it’s do—low G—and a full swell! 
Don’t you see?” 

No, I certainly did not see, but I told her I did, 
and asked her pardon for my inattention. I will 
inform the reader, in confidence, that I had a 
great and over-mastering fear of having it known 
that I was near-sighted. I leaned down over 
the music, so low that my hair (it was worn in 
Byronic locks) touched her forehead. I rather 
think she liked that, for she stretched her long 
neck slightly upward, and lifted her eyes to my 
face. Well, how it happened I do not exactly 
know, but in some part of the music that required 
a little extra eyesight to dissect one quaver from 
another, I bent lower, and my lips came in direct 
contact with the widow’s cheek! She quit play- 
ing in a moment, and shrieked out : 

“Why, Mr. Wilson, how could you? Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself?” 

“TI don’t know as I am,” said I, “I did the 
best I could with it. The base seems to be all 
mixed up with the tenor.” 

“ Base, indeed !” ejaculated she. ‘“ Why, sir, 
do you pretend to deny that you kissed me ?” 
Her face was as red as a full-blown peony, and 
her round blue eyes really expressed unlimited 
astonishment. 


“Why, really, I~I—I beg your pardon !” 
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“No, I’ll never pardon you, Hoky—no, never !” 
pouted she, half-covering her face with her hand, | 
and inclining her head towards me. 

“ Madam, I never intended to kiss you! 
touch was an accident!” 

How I ever found courage te make the expla- 
nation, I do not know, but it was worth while to 
see Mrs. Grey when I had spoken. Never did 
I behold so irate a countenance on a female 
before ! 

“ Hoke Wilson,” said she, with terrible calm- 
ness, “it is a lie, sir! A false-faced bare hood ! 
I mean a bare-faced falsehood! And I’ll have 
you arrested for a breach of promise, see if I 
don’t. You've visited here for more’n two years, 
and we’ll see if a fellew’s to be attentive to alone 
widow for two whole years, and then have the 
effrontery to declare that he never imtended to 
kiss her! Yes, we'll see! I'll go this instant to 
Squire Hill, and have the writ made out.” 

She stood up before me, pale, stern and res- 
olute—a determined Nemesis. I have a holy 
horror of the law, and: the bare mention of a 
writ made me shake with terror. Was there any 
harm in employing 4 little policy to assuage the 
widow’s wounded pride, and save myself? No, 
no, I said, not the least. 

“My dearest Mrs. Grey,” I began, “I had 
' never thought of kissing you, because it was 
something that I dared not do. Your well-known 
virtue and modesty would have deterred me. I 
should have lost your favor, without which I 
could not exist. And, my dear madam, cannot 
we settle this little matter without recourse to a 
third person? I should die of shame to hear 
your pure name brought into a dissolute court!” 

Well, I am not going to tell you all | said to 
the widow ; but I gave her my bandsome gold 
watch, and received her pardon. She hoped that 
our slight misunderstanding might not affect our 
friendship, and I said, “ Assuredly not.” 

But do you think I ever ventured inside Sally 
Grey’s door again? If you do, you are mistaken. 

The time came when I left home for Boston. 
where I engaged in the practice of my profession ; 
for I had studied medicine at Bowdoin. I soon 
obtained patronage, for I flatter myself that my 
skill was of no common order. But I made sad 
mistakes in the houses of my patients. I fell 
over poodle dogs; trod on cat’s invisible tails ; 
knocked down diminutive flower-pots ; entered 
wrong chambers, and fell down whole flights of 
stairs, by tripping my toes into loose pieces of 
carpeting. 

In the street it waseven worse. I knew no- 
body, of course; and I could not tell the Dock 
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Square from the Hanover Street omnibus. No 
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doubt my friends thought me very green, but I 
could not help it ; near-sightedness, not verdaney, 
was my besetting curse. 

I had a wonderful way of going into the 
wrong shops and places of business. I damb- 
founded more than one dainty milliner by enter~ 
ing her establishment and requesting to be 
shaved ; and on one oceasion I visited a stove 
warehouse to purchase a bonnet for my sister 
Georgia. The sign at the door deceived me. 
I thought it read—* Millinery and Bonnet Store,” 
—whereas, it read thus :—‘ Pottery and Iron: 
Ware.” 

One day I concluded tolls nome and su 
prise everybody. I had not had a letter from 
Hillville for a long ten weeks, and I thought it 
would be charming to drop in u ar ones 
at home, without warning. So I calls to 
all my patients, packed my valise, took a ticket 
for Hillville, and consigned myself to the raik 
cars. Arrived at my destination, I walked 
briskly out towards my futher’s cottage in the 
suburbs. I reached the gate leading into the 
front yard, Georgia my sister was standing inthe 
door. I cleared the fence with a bound, sprang 
up the walk, flung away my valise, clasped the 
dear girl in my arms, and nearly drowned her 
with kisses. Instead of returning my caresses, 
she kicked, struggled and screamed, ‘‘ Murder! 
help !’’ at the top of her lungs. Her cries brought 
a tall, black-whiskered man from the back yard, 
armed with a hoe-handle, and of all the drub- 
bings that ever one poor fellow received, I got the 
worst. I was black and blue for a fortnight. 
Soon as I could speak, I informed the black 
avenger that I was Mr. Wilson who had former- 
ly resided there ; that I was near-sighted, and 
that I had supposed the lady who was standing 
in the doorway at the time of my arrival, to be 
my sister Georgia. The gentleman looked puz- 
zled for a moment, then he burst into a loud ha, 
ha, ha! It was no laughing matter for me, I 
assure you. I didn’t understand what he could 
see 80 amusing. 

“ Ah, the Wilsons have removed from here toa 
stone front on Merton Street. I am Mr. Gra-— 
ham, the present proprietor of this cottage. The 
lady whom you mistook for your sister was my 
wife.” 

To do the Grahams justice, they tried hard to 
atone for the wrongs done me, and pressed me 
hard to stay all night. Mrs. Graham was a very 
pretty woman, but her husband had a jealous 
look, and I declined remaining. Mr. Graham 
then very kindly sent me over to my friends in 
his carriage. 

Delighted with being at home, I entered with- 


out ringing, hurried through the hall and into 
the parlor, which was vacant. I seated myself 
in what I took for a light-cushioned arm-chair 
(it was early twilight), but, goodness, gracious ! 
my seat sprang up with a scream, and fled from 
the room! It was a young lady dressed in buff 
muslin! Slightly out of temper with my con- 
tinued ill-fortune, I groped my way through a 
dark passage, towards a light that streamed dim- 
ly from somewhere. The apartment that I en- 
tered was the kitchen, and intent on exploring it, 
and discovering its inhabitants, I did not observe 
alarge tub of softggoap which obstructed my 
passage. Conseq' y I walked directly through 
it, or attempted to, but my foot caught in the 
handle, I tripped and fell my whole length on the 
hearth, w, arah, our ancient domestic, was 
busied i ing more soap. It was evidently 
soft-soap day at my father’s. Sarah uttered the 
inimitable female scream, and fled from the 
house. I arose, and to vent my wrath some 
way, I kicked the unoffending skillet of soap into 
the fire! 

Just then, Georgia appeared at the door. Dear 
girl—what a welcome I received! I was put 
into a hot bath, and then into bed, and nursed 
up with good eatables and drinkables to my 
heart’s content. The next morning, I found on 
the stand by my bedside a pair of spectacles that 
made the world seem a new one to me. I have 
worn them ever since. The young lady in 
whose lap I had so unceremoniously quartered 
myself the previous evening, was Mabel Luther, 
Georgia’s school-chum, and sometime — well, 
perhaps I shall be a married man yet, in spite of 
my infirmity. 


TOBACCO USERS. 


It has become very common to invest chewing 
tobacco and snuff in lead foil. Herr Hockel ex- 
amined some snuff from a quantity, part of which 
had been used by a patient who was laboring un- 
der a severe attack of lead poisoning, and found 
that it contained two and a half per cent. of me- 
tallic lead. The tobacco near the corners of the 
peckage, being more perfectly enclosed by the 

il, contained the most lead, which is decom- 
posed by dampness, and remains in the tobacco 
or snuff in the form of carbonate of lead, which 
is the white lead paint of commerce, which in- 
flicts such horrible sufferings on many of those 
whose business compels them to work in it. The 
slaves of the disgusting “‘ weed” would do well 
to make a note of this, and either abandon the 
inexcusable filthiness, or avoid using any that is 
Tynes with lead foil.— Hints on Tobacco 

sing. 


IRRESOLUTION. 
IT am heavy 
Rolled up a hill by a weak child; I move 
A little up, and tunfble back again.—W. Ripzn. 


THE NIGHT ATTACK. 


THE NIGHT ATTACK, 
A MOUNTAIN STORY. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


A ew weeks ago, while on a ramble in the 
Pyrenees, I came towards evening to a small 
auberge or inn. Hungry and tired, I was wel- 
comed by a young woman, extremely good-look- 
ing. Goat’s flesh, cheese and milk soon satisfied 
the cravings of nature, and I sat down to enjoy 
my pipe. My hostess seemed to be cheerful, but 
not gay. Her husband, she told me, was out on 
the hills, along with a lad who assisted him in 
the management of the little spot of ground 
attached to their residence. By the time the 
shades of evening had fallen in, I observed my 
hostess begin to show signs of impatience. Ever 
and anon she went to the door, looked around, 
returning each time with signs of anxiety visibly 
depicted in her countenance. At length I 
asked : 

“Is there a storm at hand? or do you fear any 
harm ?” 

“QO, sir!” she replied, “I am only a little 
distressed that Miguel—my husband—should be 
out so long. It will soon be dark.” 

“Is there any danger ?—has the neighborhood 
a bad name?” I inquired. 

“O,no, sir; the country is thought now to 
be quite safe, and I am perhaps foolish to be un- 
easy ; but it was once so very unsafe, and we suf- 
fered so much from it in consequence, that I can- 
not rid myself of fear at times.” 

She bent down her head at times, as she spoke, 
and appeared to lose for a moment the sense of 
present weariness in the revived recollections of 
the past. 

At this instant the door opened, and a tall, 
strapping, sunburnt fellow entered, whom I im- 
mediately conjectured to be the husband, from 
his being followed by a young peasant. My 
hostess had sprung to her feet, and I thought it 
augured well for her husband’s marital _— 
ness, that he at once noticed her to have 
discomposed, and exclaimed : 

“ What, Inez—at thy old terrors !” 

Then noticing me for the first time in the 
growing dusk, he continued : 

“ And strangers with thee, too !” 

He then saluted me civilly, and we were soon 
engaged in conversation. 

I staid two days with Miguel and his wife, and 
became excellent friends with them. I found an 


opportunity to gratify my curiosity, by inquiring 
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THE NIGHT ATTACK. 


into the misfortanes which my hostess had allud- 
ed to as having arisen from the former insecurity 
of the country, and I heard the whole story from 
her. I now present it to the reader. 

“But a few years ago,” said Inez, which was 
my hostess’s name, “ my father was the tenant of 
this house where we now live. Here I was born, 
and here I had the misfortune to lose my mother 
in my youth; in short, all my days have been 
spent here. When I was about eighteen, I first 
became acquainted with Miguel, who had hired 
himself as condactor of a wagon that passed reg- 
ularly by on this road from one part of the moun- 
tain to another. The wagon always stopped at 
night here as it passed, and Miguel and I began 
to love each other. Nor was it long before both 
of us were aware that this was the case. My 
father saw the state of our affections as well as 
we did, and he was not averse to our union, for 
he was growing old, and even at the best he 
always required a lad to assist him with the little 
farm, upon which our support depended much 
more than on the visit of travellers to the house. 
It was at length settled that Miguel and I should 
be married as soon as he had completed his term 
in his present situation. 

this arrangement was made, Miguel 
had bu.:chree journeys backward and forward to 
perform. These were long journeys, to be sure, 
and what was worse, there were reports of recent 
robberies at no great distance, which rendered 
travelling dangerous. The first journey, how- 
ever, was performed in safety. When Miguel 
came to us on his way over the mountains a sec- 
ond time, some circumstances took place which 
after events caused us to remember. 

“ A traveller had come to our house that day, 
before Miguel reached us with his wagon. That 
traveller was a dark, active looking man, dressed 
in the ordinary Spanish fashion, and seemingly 
in the prime of life. Before Miguel arrived, this 
stranger addressed himself to me in such a man- 
ner as was very disagreeable to me. [I at first, 
indeed, paid little attention to his words, for my 
thoughts that day were occupied with another 
subject. When at length — encouraged, it may 
be, by®my silence — he would have carried his 
freedoms further, I repelled him civilly, but 
firmly, and told him my affections and hand 
were engaged to another. The dark, malignant 
smile which came over his face as I told him 
this, gave new and unpleasing ideas of our guest. 
He did not alter his conduct, nor even when 
Miguel came did he desist from annoying me. 

“This gave me mach alarm, for I saw Mignel’s 
eye darken as he observed his behaviour. Nor 
was my alarm groundless, for on the traveller’s 
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seizing and holding me by the arm as I passed 
him, Miguel sprang up and threw him violently 
to the further end of the room, where he fell 
heavily on the floor. In an instant the man was 
on his feet, had his long knife drawn from his 
belt, and seemed about to spring upon Miguel. 
But my father chanced to enter at that moment, 
and the traveller uttering a violent threat hastily 
left the house. Though he had spoken of resting 
all night he did not return. 

“On being informed of what had passed, my 
father, who had been in a weak state of health 


for some time, said to Migyel : 
“*T grow weaker tod Api every day, my 


son. It is time that you were here to protect 
Inez, and myself also. Heaven help'me! Had 
you not been accidentally heregjugt now, we 
might have been exposed to any i m such 
a rude visitor as this.’ 

“ Miguel replied : 

“* You are right; I ought to be here to guard 
those whose lives are so dear to me; and I wll 
be here without delay, if I can get a trusty sub- 
stitute to perform the rest of the journey for me 
when I reach the town of Ai.’ 

“ We talked long on these subjects before go- 
ing to rest. Little rest, indeed, fell to my lot 
that night, for the dark looks and dagger of the 
man whom Miguel had made an enemy for my 
sake, came ever between me and slumber. 

“In the morning Miguel departed with his 
wagon, under the promise to return soon, if it 
was in his power. I had, before, never felt so 
much anxiety at his departure, though when I 
told him so, he smiled at my fears on his account, 
and showed me his double-barrelled gun, which 
he called his sure protector. Nothing occurred 
for two days afterward, though during that inter- 
val many fears came over me relative to the pos- 
sible return of the traveller. 

“ Our household at this time, it is to be under- 
stood, consisted of my father, a lad who assisted 
him out of doors, and myself. This lad went 
away first to rest, my father next, and I last. 
After they had both retired, on the second night 
from Miguel’s departure, I closed the door, and 
went into my own little room to seek repose. 
But I had not yet undressed myself, when I heard 
a voice seemingly on the outside of the house. 
I listened, and heard it repeated, nearer at hand, 
as it appeared to me. Though much disturbed, 
I resolved to satisfy myself there was true cause 
for alarm before | called father. With this view, 
I took up my light, and went into the kitchen, 
when I saw a sight which rooted me to the spot. 
The under part of the window had been raised, 
and a man having got in with his feet foremost, 
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was in the act of extricating his head and shoul- 
ders from the window. I* screamed and fled in 
the direction of my father’s sleeping-place, but 
before I had gone a few steps was in the grasp 
of the man who dragged me back to the 
kitchen. 

“Tt was the traveller, who gave me a look 
of such triumphant malice, mifigled with more 
hateful feelings, as made me shudder. Mean- 
while, one man after another entered rapidly by 
the window, to the number of six, as it seemed 
to my confused senses. I then became insensible. 

“ How long I lay jp this condition I cannot 
tell. On my reco found my father hanging 
over me in the state in which he had been dragged 
by the ruffians from his bed. The poor youth 
who lived gait us was there in the same condi- 
tion. , the wretches had had time to dis- 
cover and seize the little money and valuables— 
the fruit of my father’s long toils. 

“ * Divide, divide!’ said the chief of the rob- 
bers, ‘for me, I will take nothing; this is my 
prize ;’ at the same time laying his hand on my 
shoulder. 


“«Q, Miguel! Miguel!’ I thought, ‘little 


knowest thou what Inez is now suffering !’ 
“ Look at that open space, sir,” said my host- 
ess, at this part of her story, pointing at the 


same time to the end wall of her kitchen, where 
we were sitting. A portion of the space above 
the level of the side walls was open, being evi- 
dently an entrance into a hayloft that lay over 
the stable of the auberge, and which stable was 
continuous with the building, the whole being of 
one story. 

“As { thought of Miguel at that awful mo- 
ment,” continued Inez, “my eyes were raised to 
that space, and there I beheld the head of Miguel. 
It struck me at first my excited fancy had con- 
jured up an illusion, and I closed my eyes for a 
moment. Again I opened my eyes, and saw not 
only that Miguel was really there, but that he 
was about to attempt something for our delivery, 
for his gun was stretched out before him. He 
motioned to me with his hand, and I understood 
his intention and his purpose — his terrible, but 
necessary purpose. I bowed my head low, and 
in another second of time a sound as of thuader 
filled the room, followed by groans and curses. 
Another reverberation almost instantly followed, 
and amid the smoke that filled the room I saw 
nothing, though I heard my Miguel leap down 
into the chamber, shouting (doubtless, to de- 
ceive the robbers), ‘Here, this way, my 
friends—down with the robbers!’ I beheld some 
of the Jacter escaping from the room by the way 
they had entered, and all was ere long quiet. 


THE NIGHT ATTACK. 


“What a scene this place where we now sit, 
sir, presented, after that awful struggle. Two 
men, killed by one ball, lay prostrate on the 
floor, and another beside them mortally wounded. 
Miguel’s first thought was to close the door more 
carefully for the night. He then informed us, 
that having procured a faithful substitute at the 
town of Ai, he had rapidly retraced his steps on 
foot, being apprehensive with fears for us. 

“ Next morning the bodies of the traveller and 
his comrades (the wounded one died after con- 
fessing that the former was captain of the gang) 
were removed. Miguel received the thanks of 
the whole country. My father lived long enough 
to see Miguel and me united. Thus you see, sir, 
that it is little wonder I should sometimes trem- 
ble, when Miguel is abroad at night on these 
lonely hills.” 
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TOMATOES. 


This is one of the most healthful as well as the 
most universally liked of all vegetables; its 
healthful qualities do not depend on the mode of 
preparation for the table; it may be eaten thrice 
a day, cold or hot, cooked or raw, alone, or with 
salt, pepper, or vinegar, or altogether, to a like 
advantage and to the utmost that can be taken 
with an appetite. Its healthful quality arises 
from its slight acidity, in this, making it as-val- 
uable perhaps as berries, cherries, currants and 
similar articles ; it is also highly nutritious, bus 
its chief virtue consists in its tendency to keep 
the bowels free, owing to the seeds which it con- 
tains, they acting as mechanical irritants to the 
inner coating of the bowels, causing them to 
throw out a larger amount of fiuid matter than 
would otherwise have been done, to the effect of 
keeping the mucous surfaces lubricated, and se- 
curing a greater solubility of the intestinal con- 
tents, precisely on the principle that figs and 
white mustard seeds are so frequently efficient in 
removing constipation in certain furms of disease. 
The tomato season ends with the frost. If the 
vines are pulled up before the frost comes, and 
are hung up in a well-ventilated cellar with the 
tomatoes hanging to them, the “ Love-Apple ” 
will continue ripening until Christmas. The 
cellar should not be too dry nor too warm, The 
knowledge of this may be improved to great 
practical advantage for the benefit of many who 
are invalids and who are fond of the tomato.— 
Hail’s Journal of Health. 
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Photography and Dentistry. 

No art, excepting that of photography, has progressed 
and improved so rapidly as that of dentistry Forty 
years ago it was not a distinct profession, for all doctors 
then officiated as tooth-pullers, with turnkey levers of the 
most rude description; and as for supplying the place of 
old teeth with new ones, it was never done at all. In 
1820 there were only thirty practising dentists in the 
United States; in 1850 there were 2923; at present there 
are about 5000. The invention of artificial teeth has 
given a wonderful impetus to this most useful and bene- 
ficial art. 
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ROMANCE OF HOPE WESTON’S LIFE. 


[onternat.] 
A BIT OF SENTIMENT. 


BY MRS. BR. B. EDSON. 


In a little brown cottage just over the way, 

Are two lovers coquetting the hours away ; 

O, beautiful pictures in love's fairy loom 

Are woven in manhood’s and maiden’s young bloom. 


The wind floated in with a gentle caress, 

Just rustling the folds of her snowy dress, 
And the sun, daring fellow, was certainly bold, 
To weave in ber tresses such pictures of gold! 


And I know quite as well as if I had heard, 

That he whispered just now some passionate word, 
For the rosy tide ripples, and ebbs, and flows, 
O’er her bosom, move fair than the drifted snows. 


This bewitching and beautiful daughter of Eve 
Ne’er meant such a thing—of course, I believe ; 
But it looked like a chalienge, 1’m bound to confess, 
When she kissed her pet dove with such loving caress. 


I don’t think him, do you? so deserving of blame, 
For do very much the same ; 

Sure the veriest cynic, or anchorite cold, 

Would yieid to her roses and tresses of gold 


So it was not so strange that the passion of yeuth 
Caught a flame from the altar of beauty and truth; 
For the beauty of Eden, the freshness of May, 

Are paled by the brightness of love's summer day. 


The Romance of Hope Weston’s Life. 


BY GEORGIE C. LYMAN. 

“ My dear girl,” said my cousin Hope, bring- 
ing her quiet, cheerful face into my room one 
day, “how forlorn you look! What is the 
matter ?” 

“Q, nothing more serious than that I have a 
story to write, and send out by this evening’s 
mail, and have n’t the first idea to begin on,” I 
replied, drearily. 

“Well, poor child, don’t look so doleful about 
it. Let me see what I can do to help you. How 
would ‘ The Romance of Hope Weston’s Life’ do 
for a title?” 

“ Very well.” 

“Then, now for the story. Listen. 

« T was just sixteen—a petted, delicately-reared 
young girl, when my mother died. I left my 
native village, and went alone to New York to 
earn my living. Such a desolate young heart as 
I carried into the great city! But I could not 
stop to weep. I must work hard and steadily, 
and a long time must elapse before either hands 
or brain could rest. The large sum of money 
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needed to pay the expenses of my mother’s long 
illness must be earned, and a respectable living 
procured for myself, meanwhile. This I caleu- 
lated would take me all summer, perhaps through 
the fall, and then, once clear of debt, I could 
commence the long-cherished plan of educating 
myself for a writer. I was sure that this was my 
true vocation—the one for which I was best fitted 
by nature, and should succeed in. There was so 
much in my heart which could not be told in any 
other way—so much that I could say to none but 
the great world, and would never have uttered in 
confidence to the dearest friend living. No false 
ambition for fame, or adventurous spirit, led me 
to this path. I believed fictitious writing to be 
useful, and as necessary a part of literature as 
flowers are of the vegetable creationyand was in- 
fluenced only by sincere and earnest promptings 
to obey nature, and do what little good I might. 
And so I wrote; at first very simply and briefly, 
but receiving encouragement, I ventured a step 
further, and in a short time becoming a regular 
correspondent to several weekly journals, received 
suitable remuneration for my articles. Until my 
mother’s death, I had written only when in the 
mood for writing, carrying the fresh enthusiasm 
of the hour into my productions; and when I 
planned to make authorship my means of support 
I did not realize how necessary this natural im- 
pulse was to my success. Once the thought oc- 
curred to me, but I said to myself, crushing 
down a sigh: 

“*« Where there is a will there is a way ;” I 
must not fuil.’ 

“ When I stepped upon the crowded platform 
of the depot at New York, I stood for a moment 
bewildered by the rush and tumult. Some one 
touched my arm. 

Carriage, ma’am ?” 

“*Yes!’ I replied, turning to a hack-driver 
with a feeljng of relief, and he led the way to the 
street. I had one acquaintance in the city, a 
gentleman who had once resided in my native 
place, and to whom I went for instructions where 
to find a boarding-place. He directed me toa 
large brick house, on the corner of a street, and 
facing a common, green and shady with trees. 
The mistress of the establishment, a spare, black- 
eyed little woman, with movements so sudden 
and quick that she made me constantly appre- 
hensive and nervous, received me with voluble 
cordiality, after reading the note of introduction 
which I had brought from my friend, and went 
chatting up the stairs, requesting me to follow. 

“© You had better look at the unoccupied rooms 
now, and select one, Miss Weston,’ she said. 
What kind of a room do you want ” 
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“«T should like two apartments,’ I replied ; 
‘one to be used as a sitting-room, the other as a 
bedroom.’ 

“ She paused in apparent surprise, and looked 
me over from head to foot. 

“* Two rooms?’ she repeated. ‘ My lady board- 
ers seldom require but one.’ 

“ «Yes, ma’am ; I require twa.’ 

* Perhaps I spoke a little shortly, for I was an- 
noyed by her manner, which seemed to imply a 
doubt of my being able to pay for an extra apart- 
ment. 

“«You are a teacher?” she asked, after a 
pause, as we walked along the neatly carpeted 
halls. 

«No, ma’am.’ 

‘ ‘Ah, a pupil. I have several of the high 
school scholars boarding with me at present.’ 

“*T do not attend school,” was my brief 


“Tt it had been necessary for her to know 
what my occupation was, I should have told her; 
but coming to her as I did, with a note of recom- 
mendation from a respectable person, her motive 
in wishing to know my business was no higher 
one than a vulgar, personal curiosity, and I was 
not in the mood to satisfy it. She pursued her 
inquiries no further, after my last unsatisfactory 
answer, and when I had selected my rooms, and 
paid for them in advance, according to the rule 
of the house, she left me. 

“The apartments were of good size and neatly 
furnished, and having arranged my clothes in the 
wardrobe, unpacked my books, and hung the few 
choice pictures I possessed upon the walis, the 
place put on quite a home look. 

“ The next morning I went to work. There 
were some drawbacks—the constant noise in the 
streets, so different from the dreamy stillness of 
the country, annoyed me very much—but I met 
with as good success at the beginning as I had 
dared to hope. But after a while I found that 
the confinement was wearing upon me; that the 
face which looked out from the carved frame of 
my bedroom mirror, grew daily paler and thin- 
ner. I began to be anxious about my health. I 
had never thought of that failing me. The long 
days of loneliness wore upon my spirits, and I 
grew nervous and unhappy ; for I had no com- 
panions. There was no congeniality between me 
and the gay, high-spirited, showily-dressed girls, 
whom I met at table twice a day, and I never 
spoke to them. There was but one of their 
number whom I even knew by name. She was 
a tall, dark, handsome girl, the niece of my 
boarding-mistress, and they called her Kate De 
Kalb. Her room was opposite mine, and she sat 


next me during meals, and though I liked her 
even less than I did many of the others, we some- 
times exchanged a few words. The gentlemen 
boarders I seldom saw, for they took their meals 
half an hour earlier in the morning, and an hour 
later at noon and night than I did. 

“One afternoon, in coming from my publish- 
er’s office, I was caught in a shower, and when I 
reached the house went round to the basement 
door, fearing that my wet boots would make 
marks upon the neat carpet of the front hall. 
But as soon as I entered the yard, I stopped in- 
voluntarily. Such a pretty, laughable sight! A 
little child stood upon the steps of the entrance, 
his flushed cheeks dashed with water, his golden 
hair hanging drenched over his shoulders, his 
pretty head thrown back, and his rosy mouth 
stretched to its widest extent to catch the 
rain-drops. I could not help laughing aloud. 

“The little one started, cast a quick glance 
over his shoulder at the door, and then stood 
looking shyly at me as I advanced. 

“You little Cupid, what is your name? I 
asked, stooping to kiss him. 

“* Archie Winchester,’ he replied, in his pretty, 
baby English. 

“* What will your mother say ?—see how wet 
you are,’ I said. 

“*She wont say anything, ’cos she’s dead, but 
Sallie ’ll shake me,’ he replied, gravely. 

“‘T was amused by his coolness. 

“*Didn’t you know that you would get 
punished for coming out ?’ I asked. 

“* Yes ; but I’d rather play out in the rain and 
take a shaking, than to stay in the house and 
not,’ he answered, and, laughing, I led my 
dripping little philosopher into the kitchen. 

“ A stout, red-armed Irish girl, sitting by the 
fire, sprang up as we entered, and, catching the 
child by the arm, shook him most vigorously. 

“*Ye little haythen!’ she cried, in her strong 
brogue, ‘ you’ll be the death of me yit. Faix, but 
it’s enough to put patience out uv a saint. Luk 
at him, Ann; dthripping from head to fut!’ 

“ A girl engaged in ironing at a table looked 
around, and burst into a loud laugh. 

“*QOch! you'll have to sthrip him,’ she cried. 

“And stripped the child was in a twinkling, 
and left standing before the fire in his little shirt. 
He had not uttered a ery or a word. 

“ When the girl had procured dry clothes, ar- 
rayed him in them, and made his beautiful hair 
into glossy curls by winding it about her fingers, 
she thumped him into a chair, with the command 
to stay there until supper time ! 

“ The little fellow sat quietly enough until her 
back was turned towards him, and then he slid 
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down and stole over to me as I sat by the stove, 
drying my feet, for there was no fire in my room. 

“Take me,’ he whispered, reaching up his 
arms, and laughing till his cheeks were dimpled 
all over ; and after a moment’s hesitation, I took 
him upon my lap. He did not talk much, only 
answered my questions in his quiet, old-fashioned 
way, and lay still in my arms, with his golden 
head against my shoulder. 

“ After a while I told him I must go to my 
room, and attempted to put him down. 

“«Let me go with you; please let me go,’ he 
pleaded, clinging to my dress with his little, fair 
hands. ‘I will be good.’ 

“ A little timidly, for I did not know how my 
request would be received, I went over to where 
the child’s nurse stood at a window. 

“*T should like to have your charge come to 
my room with me a little while, if you are 
willing,’ I said. 

“*« Certainly, mum ;’ and stooping down to the 
child, she jerked his clothes in order with a force 
that spoke well for the strength of the thread 
with which they were made. 

Don’t be a throuble to the leddy, Archie !’ 
she called after him. 

“Twas delighted with my success, and bore 
the child off to my lonely rooms in triumph. 
Little sunbeam! how he brightened the place 
with his sweet face and golden hair! I rocked 
him in my arms, and told him stories, and sung 
him songs, till the tea bell rang, when Sallie 
came for him. 

“*T don’t want my supper, and I want you to 
put me to bed!’ he cried, clinging to my neck, 
and resisting her attempts to take him. I inter- 
posed, expressing my williagness to undress the 
child, and, apparently willing to be rid of the 
trouble, the girl brought me his night-clothes, and 
left him to my care. 

“ When robed in his little white night-dress, I 
carried him to a room at the further end of the 
hall, which he said was his chamber. It was a 
tasteful, airy, spacious apartment, with graceful 
furniture of a light color, a delicately tinted car- 
pet, and white window shades, with drab 
tassels. 

“*Do you sleep here alone, Archie?’ I 
asked. 

“*No,’ he replied. ‘Papa sleeps with me. 
See, here is his other room!’ and he bounded 
forward, and flung open a door. 

“T held my breath in involuntary admiration. 
Never in my life, I thought, had I seen anything 
half so beautiful as the mossy carpet, with its 
velvet roses and lilies, which covered the floor of 
that wonderful room. The elegant sofas, lux- 
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urious arm-chairs, and mahogany book-case, with 
its long doers of gleaming plate-glass, were mir- 
acles of beauty tome. A dainty lounge covered 
with violet velvet, was drawn up beside a marble- 
topped table, upon which was a cigar-case, an 
open book, and a showy vase of Parian marble, 
holding a spray of crimson roses. The walls 
were hung with delicate engravings of lovely fe- 
male faces, and fine oil-paintings, full of mellow 
lights and shadows, and about the room were 
niches artificially made for choice cream-white 
statuary. My first glance was one of delight, my 
next of apprehension. But the apartment was 
unoccupied. Over the arm of a sofa I noticed a 
gentleman’s dressing-gown, and upon a gracefully 
carved side table was a stained goblet of water, a 
kid glove, and a withered water lily, but the 
owner of that regal room was not present. I lin- 
gered a moment longer, and then drew back. 

“ Come, Archie—come out and shut the door. 
We must not go in,’ I said to the child, who was 
running back and forth over the carpet with his 
little bare feet. He obeyed me instantly. I 
taught him a little prayer, and kissing him good 
night, entered my own rooms with the happiest 
heart I had carried for weeks. 

“ After that, it became a regular practice for 
me to put the little one to bed at night. I wasa 
little timid at first about entering the child's room 
80 freely, fearing that I might meet his father, 
but I never did. Sometimes my heart would 
bound suddenly when I opened the door of the 
chamber, and heard a slight noise which seemed 
to come from the adjoining apartment ; but long 
as I might listen, nothing more could I hear, and 
so I would enter. But I was apprehensive and 
watchful all the time Archie knelt at my knee, 
and when his little prayer was said, I would lift 
him into the bed, and hurry away. 

The summer days grew long and hot, and I 
became weary, mentally and physically. I could 
not write, try as I might, I was so tired and 
heart-sore. My publishers complained that my 
stories lacked interest, and lessened the remune- 
ration. For a while I was roused by desperation, 
and wrote, but with beating temples and hot, 
unsteady hands. Then again I sank back into 
the old nerveless, despairing state. I could not 
work at anything else, or read, or weep—only 
bow my pale face upon my hands, and repeat 
again and again, ‘What can I do?” 

“ One sultry, stifling afternoon, I lay stretched 
upon my bed, trying to sleep, that I might ease 
the throbbing pain in my head. I had just fallen 
into a light, uneasy slumber, when a light noise 
in the adjoining apartment aroused me, and 
thinking Archie was there, for he stole away to 
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me whenever he could, I called. There was no 
reply, only a quick step, and then I heard the 
door shut. I arose and went out. OQ, life and 
hope! how my heart bounded as my eyes rested 
on the table. A whole summer’s sweetness 
and sunshine seemed nestled in the deep, fragrant 
hearts of the flowers, which some one had left 
there. There were golden-hearted lilies, rich, 
wine-hued English pansies, blood-red and milk- 
white roses, carnations, passion-flowers, azure- 
tinted hyacinths, and creamy japonicas. With a 
satisfied heart, I knelt down beside them, and 
pressed my lips to them. I clasped my reverent 
hands over them, and wept all the darkness and 
bitterness out of my soul. They were what I 
needed. I wanted nothing more. I could work 
then. Their fragrant breath had in it the old 
dreamy fancies. They thronged into my brain, 
and made my heart fresh and tender. Yes, I 
could write, and as in the old time. 

“It is strange, but I gave but one thought to 
the donor of the gift. I did not care from whence 
they came; the thought that they were mine 
crowded down as insignificant every other idea. 
I was satisfied, blest, calmly happy. The little 
sketch that I wrote the next day, sitting by the 
table,with the sweet eyes of the blossoms watching 
me, received extraordinary praise. Alas, on the 
third day my treasures began to droop their dear 
heads, as if their mission was ended, and I wept 
and prayed that they might not leave me. But 
I did not see them die. They were gone one 
night when I returned to my room after tea, and 
others as fair and sweet and fresher, occupied 
their place. And in turn others succeeded them, 
coming as silently and strangely as their prede- 
cessors. At last my curiosity was aroused, but 
I racked my brain uselessly to untangle the mys- 
tery. I was forced to be satisfied, and rest content 
in my bewilderment. 

“One evening when the summer was almost 
through — indeed, I think it was the first of Sep- 
tember—I went down to tea with one of the spicy 
tube roses upon my bosom. Its rich fragrance 
attracted the attention of Kate De Kalb, and as 
we passed into the hall together after the meal 
was finished, she said, smiling, ‘A love gift, 
Miss Weston ?’ 

“*T hope so,’ I replied, not heeding what I 
was saying, as I stooped to lift Archie in my 
arms, as he sprang towards me. There was a 
gentleman at the foot of the stairs —I did not at 
first notice whom — and as I was about to pass 
up with the child, he held out his arm to him. I 
glanced at him, saw that it was Mr. Winchester 
(I knew him by sight), and reached Archie 
towards him. The little fellow put out his right 
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arm to his father, while he clung with the other 
to my neck, and then, as the gentleman bent for- 
ward, and before I realized what he was about, 
he drew us both towards him. Mr. Winchester’s 
bearded lips touched my cheek ; could I think it 
accidental? I shook myself clear of the child’s 
embrace, and sprang up the stairs, giving but 
one glance back. But that look showed me two 
pairs of eyes following my motions. One was 
clear, brown, and smiling, the other, glittering, 
black, and evil. 

“T had it in my mind to reprove my pet for 
what he had done, when he came to be undressed, 
but the look on his face, when he came to me an 
hour later, silenced me. The warm flush had 
gone from his cheeks, and his violet eyes were 
heavy and languid. He pressed his little hands 
against his forehead, and said it ached. 

“T bathed his head with cold water, rocked 
him in my arms till it was dark, and then, still 
wide awake, he asked me to take him to bed. I 
hesitated. 

“* Where is your father, Archie ? 

“* Gone down town,’ he replied, 

you see him go?” 

“* Yes,’ he said. 

“TI carried him to his room and laid him on 
the bed, but he clung to me with his little, hot 
hands. 

“* Please stay a little while,’ he pleaded. 

“ Thinking that he would soon fall asleep, 
I sat down upon the side of the bedstead, and 
rested my face upon the pillow beside him. He 
put his arms about my neck, and lay quiet. I 
did not know that I was drowsy, but my position 
was an easy one. I was weary with working all 
day, and before I réalized that I was falling 
asleep, I was insensible. 

“I was suddenly awakened by the sound of 
the city clocks striking ten, and at the same mo- 
ment I heard a door open, and a light flashed 
upon my bewildered eyes. I leaped to my feet, 
and stood a moment confounded. Then mur- 
muring something, I did not know what, I sprang 
past Mr. Winchester, and rushed into the hall. 
In the darkness I ran against some one who 
seemed to be standing there, but too confused 
and frightened to care who it was,I did not 
pause until I had locked myself in my own room. 
I was almost wild for a time with shame, fear, 
and apprehension, and had not closed my eyes in 
sleep when the morning came. I pleaded illness 
as an excuse for my non-attendance at breakfast, 
and, indeed, I was almost blind with a terrible 
headache. I was so confused that I could not 
determine what course I ought to pursue, and 
the more I thought of the matter, the more I was 


troubled. I fretted myself almost into a fever | 
before night, and went down to tea, sick and 
loathing food, though I forced myself to eat, 
fearing that my manner would attract attention. 
AsI rose from the table, Kate De Kalb made 
some trifling allusion to roses, and fixed her 
sneering eyes on my face. I could see no hidden 
meaning in her words, but the peculiar look she 
gave me haunted me lon- after I returned to my 
room. It was scarcely dark, when a servant 
came and informed me that Mrs. Maynard, my 
boarding-mistress, wished to see me in the back 
parlor. With my face flushed and my heart 
beating heavily, I obeyed the summons. I hardly 
knew what I dreaded, though I was shivering 
with fear as I entered the room. My anxiety 
and unhappiness had been caused by the fear of 
what Mr. Winchester would think of me. I had 
never once thought of his betraying me, but as I 
met the severe expression of Mrs. Maynard’s 
face, and the sneering smile of her niece, I 
apprehended with a sudden faintness what was 
coming. 

“*Miss Weston,’ began Mrs. Maynard, mo- 
tioning me to a seat, ‘I have requested this inter- 
view for the purpose of advising you never to 
attempt again to impose upon persons of respect- 
ability by assuming a character which is not 
your own, for your success will be but of short 
duration. You have played your part with good 
success until now, but after a young lady is seen 
coming from a gentleman’s room at ten o’clock 
at night’ — 

“*Mrs. Maynard!’ I gasped, my lips white 
and stiff. 

“*Q, don’t attempt that,’ interrupted Kate De 
Kalb, with a short, scornful laugh, ‘for it wont 
avail you in the ieast. Miss Weston, you are a 
shameless creature. I saw you come from Mr. 
Winchester’s room last night. For a long time 
I have noticed your manceuvres to attract his 
attention, but I never suspected that you were so 
degraded. I have thought you artful and un- 
womanly, but I have always given you credit for 
respectability. Mr. Winches—’ 

“The folding-doors behind her were thrown 
back suddenly, and the owner of the name which 
was upon her lips strode into the room. With 
his dark eyes flashing, he faced her. 

“* Hush, you evil-minded, heartless woman!’ 
he exclaimed, and then turned to her aunt: 

“Mrs. Maynard, you know me to be a man 
of good character, and will not doubt my word, 
when I tell you that the motive which induced 
Miss Weston to visit my chamber last night, was 
one which an angel might be proud of. When I 
assure you of this, it will be unnecessary for the 
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eee she wishes to do 


oa The room was as still as death as his clear, 
rich voice ceased. - Mrs. Maynard looked bewil- 
dered, her niece became crimson. I rose from 
my chair, and turned towards the door. 

“*Miss Weston —’ began the confused lady 
of the house, but I hurried from the sound of her 
voice, as if it had been a pestilence. In the sec- 
ond hall I paused at my door. There was a 
step behind me. I tried to look up at Mr. Win- 
chester and speak, but my lids would not be 
raised, my lips were rigid. I could only hold 
out my hand. He took it in both his warm, 
strong palms. 

“ He did not speak for a moment, but searched 
my face with his deep eyes silently. Then he 
said, ‘Good night, dear child !’ gently, and turned 
away. He took but three steps, and immediately 
retraced them. 

“«« Hope,’ he said—how well I liked my name 
when he pronounced it — ‘ you are like a timid, 
defenceless little dove, in a nest of serpents. 
Will you let me shield you, and take care of you 
through life? For I love you, dear one, best of 
all the world. See, I can hold you so that harm 
can never reach you. Look up; answer me.’ 

“I did look up, but did not speak, and he was 
satisfied. And he is the dearest husband in the 
world!” 

No need to have told me that, dear little 
woman. She jumped up from the low seat at 
my feet, laughing and blushing as if she were 
ashamed of having made the assertion, and ran 
away from’ my voice, as I sang, “ And they 
lived in peace,” ete., leaving me to write her 
story. - 
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PRIDE AND EXCLUSIVENESS. 

Itis reported of the proud Duke of Somerset 
that he never stooped to speak to a servant, but 
signified his wants by signs. His children were 
not allowed to sit in his presence. In his after- 
noon nap, one of his daughters was required to 
stand by him as he slept. Lady Charlotte Sey- 
mour, having once, when very tired, violated this 
etiquette, he left her in his will £20,000 less than 
her sister. His second wife once gave him an 
affectionate and familiar tap with her fan. “My 
first duchess,’ said the august noble, drawing 
himself haughtily up, “was a Pere y, and she 
never would have taken such a liberty.””—Anee- 
dotes of English Aristocracy. 


A CONSTANT SOLDIER. 
Ay, still he loves 

The lion-tresed Bellona, like a bride; 
Wooes her with blows; and when his limbs all sweat 
With struggling through the iron ranks of war, 
Down doth he tumble on the tired ground, 
Wipes his red forehead ; cries, ‘* How brave is this!” 
And dreams all night of bloody victory ! 
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THE GRAVE OF ONONTAWA. 


O, FOR A FAITHFUL HEART! 


BY WILLIAM WAIT. 


O, for a heart on which to lean, 
When weak, and worn, and faint; 
O, for a breast on which to weep, 
When sad, without restraint ; 
O, for a gentle hand to rest 
Mid my neglected hair, 
To soothe my brow, and leave the touch 
Of loving comfort there! 


O, for a voice to whisper faith, 
In accents soft and low; 

To chase with kindness grief away— 
Dispel the shades of woe! 

To llul my doubts to sweetest rest, 
And calm my anguished fears ; 
To stay my sighs, and dry with love 

My often falling tears! 


O, for a loving eye, 
Beaming with kindly light, 


Sweet happiness would come, 
And heavenly sunshine rest upon 
My lone and dreary home! 


0, for one hour of rest, 
To throw all care away, 
And feel that not a duty calls 
The whole long, tranquil day ; 
To lean in sweet oblivion 
On some protecting breast, 
And be in love’s dear presence 
For one short hour blest! 


Why should I murmur thus? 
God's ways are always right! 
Against Him I would not rebel, 
Though wrapt in blackest night. 
Aid me, thou great Jehovah! 
Let these poisonous thoughts depart ; 
Help me to labor on through life 
With an unrepining heart! 
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THE GRAVE OF ONONTAWA. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


To the lover of the picturesque, the mountain 
ranges of Western Virginia are one vast, un- 
worked mine of beauty. In saying. Western 
Virginia, I adopt the customary phraseology, 
though a large part of the mountains of Virginia 
are near the centre of the State. For a long 
time this region has been a terra incognita for the 
people of the United States in general; but of 
late years the mineral springs, which are no- 


where more numerous, have drawn attention 
somewhat to the unrivalled scenery. 

My daughters had long been urging me to 
make a summer tour through this portion of our 
native State, and a few years ago I consented, 
and spent the whole of the warm season among 
the watering places, and the magnificent moun- 
tain scenery among which they lie. 

As I am always reluctant to leave home, how- 
ever, the thing would hardly have been done, if 
it had not been for the sake of our governess, 
the teacher and friend of my motherless girls. 
Always pale and languid, she had for a year past 
shown symptoms of declining health calculated 
to give us much uneasiness ; and it was the hope 
of benefitng her, more than anything else, 
which eventually sent me forth among the 
mountains. 

Mrs. Andrews had been with us several years, 
and was highly esteemed by us all. Her own 
daughter, now about sixteen years of age, was 
one of our party, and her ever ready laugh and 
exuberant joyousness were in striking contrast to 
the patient, unobtrusive, but painfully apparent 
melancholy of the mother. We knew little or 
nothing of the cause of this. Indeed, we were 
almost entirely ignorant of her history, and we 
had no disposition to pry into that about which 
she had evidently no wish to be communicative. 
The daughter was apparently no better informed 
on the subject than ourselves. ; 

We had reached the extreme limit prescribed 
for our journey, and were now on our way home 
again. Some sixteen or eighteen miles to one 
side of our intended route, lay an extremely 
picturesque valley, of which we had heard, but 
which we had no intention at that time, of visit- 
ing, as it was an isolated, secluded, out-of-the- 
way spot, and rather difficult of access. 

But, very much to our surprise, Mrs, Andrews 

expressed a wish to see the valley, and I at once 
resolved to give her an opportunity of doing so. 
It was so very rare a thing for her to express a 
wish of any sort, that no one of us would have 
hesitated a moment about doing all that was pos- 
sible with the view of gratifying her, and I least 
of all. 
, We were well rewarded for the trouble it cost 
us to reach the mountain-girt solitude, both by 
the remarkable quality of the scenery, and by the 
evident interest taken in it by our invalid friend. 
She was so much absorbed and excited, indeed, 
that I sometimes felt afraid that ill consequences 
might follow. 

One evening, in particular, Mrs. Andrews’s 
emotion overcame her so that we were forced to 
stop and rest sooner than we had intended. The 


Irradiant with a flood of peace, 

With tender feelings bright! 
Methinks, beneath its soothing ray 
oon 
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nearest house, indeed the only one for a great 
distance, was a cottage, all embowered in ver- 
dure, and built upon a site the most beautiful I 
had ever beheld.. The place was now in the 
hands of a rude, rustic tenant; but it was easy 
to see that the builder and former inhabitant must 
have been a person of no ordinary degree of 
taste and refinement. The man in charge had 
never seen the proprietor, who had not visited 
that part of the country, he said, for a number 
of years, and left everything in the hands of a 
lawyer, who lived in Lynchburg. 

We spent the night with the farmer, and lis- 
tened to his account of some of the marvellous 
hunting exploits performed in that Alpine local- 
ity. He also told us of a sort of wild man, who 
had been seen among the mountains, by himself 
and others ; but where he lived, or who he was, 
or what he did, or where he came from, nobody 
could tell. Whether he was a real live man or 
not, was also a matter of doubt, some rather 
believing him to be a “ sperrit.” 

The next morning we started, on horseback, 
up the neighboring mountain, which rose just 
back of our host’s orchard. Our ultimate des- 
tination was a cave, where a gigantic skeleton 
had been found by the first settlers of the valley. 
These bones, and the place of their discovery, 
were regarded with superstitiows veneration by 
the aborigines, who looked upon them as the 
remains of a sort of traditional demi-god, whom 
they called Onontawa. 

The cave itself was known to them as the 
“Grave of Onontawa,” and the ‘superstitious 
feeling with which it was regarded had been in a 
good degree communicated to the white settlers, 
very few of whom would on any account go near 
it; this same feeling had been handed down from 
generation to generation, till the present day. 

For this reason we found it impossible to get 
any one to go to the cave withus, The farmer’s 
eldest son, however, accompanied us as far as 
the route was accessible on horseback, and un- 
dertook the care of the animals till our return. 
Though we started soon after sunrise, it was 
nearly ten o’clock before we reached this spot, so 
frequently were we lured from the path by the 
magnificent scenery which everywhere  sur- 
rounded us. The distance, in a direct line, was 
but trifling. 

We found the Grave of Onontawa to be a cave 
with a high but narrow entrance, inconsiderable 
in point of size, and with nothing remarkable 
about it, that we could discover. There were 
still a few bones of wild animals there, but no 
human ones. Our young people were soon sat- 
isfied with their explorations, and began to look 
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for berries, on the outside, leaving Mrs. Andrews 
and myself to rest quietly within the cavern. 

Seeing some rather rare minerals just at the 
entrance, I went to look at them, and spent some 
time in getting a few small specimens. When I 
had secured them, I returned to the place where 
I had left Mrs. Andrews, but, to my extreme 
astonishment I found her no longer there. 

I called her, but she did not answer ; I searched 
in every nook and corner, but she was nowhere 
to be seen. She could not possibly have left the 
cave without my noticing it, for at the point 
where I had been standing, her dress must have 
touched me as she passed out. 

Surprise now began to be mingled with alarm. 
The thing was so utterly strange and unaccount- 
able, that my mind would, in spite of me, revert 
to the evil reputation of the place, while a feeling 
very much akin to superstitious awe stole over 
me, the existence of which I was hardly willing 
to acknowledge, even to myself. The cave was 
not large, and it was tolerably well lighted, the 
entrance, as I have stated, being quite a lofty 
one. 

After the lapse of three or four minutes, I in- 
stituted a second search, going carefully round 
the whole place; but my success was no better 
than before. There were of course cracks, and 
crevices, and inequalities in the walls, and pretty 
deep fissure in the rocks in some places; but 
no cavity, that I could find, where anything 
larger than a cat could have lain concealed. 
But even if there had been such a place, why 
should Mrs. Andrews act in such an extraor- 
dinary manner as to conceal herself there ? 
Why indeed? It was a mystery which only 
grew darker the more I endeavored to throw light 
upon it. 

I dreaded every moment to hear the merry 
voices of the girls returning to seck us. What 
could I say to that sweet child when she should 
come to me, all trembling with apprehension, aad 
ask me where her mother was? The very idea 
was torture to me. I went to the mouth of the 
cave, to see if they were near, and was gratified 
to perceive that they were all out of sight, and 
apparently very busy enjoying themselves. I 
could just hear their voices through the bushes. 

Entering the cave again, I had not taken more 
than half a dozen steps, when I saw Mrs. An- 
drews, reclining on @ heap of leaves, in the same 
attitude, and on the very same spot in which I 
had left her when I went to look at the minerals 
near the entrance ! 

“ O, let us go back,” said she, beseechingly, as 
soon as she saw me. 


She looked so feeble, wan, and wretched, that 
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I controlled my curiosity, and asked her if she 
would not rest awhile first. 

“O, no! Do let us leave this place without 
delay—this very instant.” And as she said this 
she gazed wildly about her, as if she was afraid 
of seeing some horrible spectre, if she should 
remain there. 

I gave her my arm, without any further re- 
mark, and we left the cave together. A few 
yards only from its mouth, we came suddenly 
upon a stranger, who had just stepped out of a 
dense pine thicket. He was a tall person, with 
the air and look of a gentleman, pale, and thin to 
emaciation, with dark hair, and a long black 
beard considerably streaked with gray. 

The moment he saw Mrs. Andrews, he started 
back, as if he had been stabbed, and would prob- 
ably have fallen to the ground if a tree against 
which he staggered had not sustained him. Ina 
few seconds, however, he recovered, and imme- 
diately darted into the cavern. At the same in- 
stant, Mrs. Andrews bore so heavily upon my 
arm that all my attention was transferred to her. 
She had fainted outright. 

Half believing that there was, after all, some 
demoniacal influence about the Grave of Onon- 
tawa, I allowed the lady to slip gently down upon 
the grass, and applied myself to the task of re- 
storing her to consciousness. After a while, she 
opened her eyes, shuddered, gazed wildly around 
her, and then begged that I would take her away. 
The girls were already calling to us from the 
spot where we left the horses. With some difti- 
culty she managed to get thither, to mount, and 
ride back to the cottage without particularly at- 
tractins the attention of the others. When she 
reached it, however, she was forced to retire to 
her bed immediately. 

As the lady could not then be questioned, I 
determined to seek the individual who had pro- 
duced such an extraordinary impression upon 
her. After a frugal dinner, I took the farmer’s 
rifle, and other shooting implements, and hast- 
ened back to the cave, thinking it probable that I 
should find him there or somewhere thereabouts. 

Sure enough, just as I emerged from the 
bushes, near the mouth of the cave, I saw him, 
within a few yards of it. His back was towards 
me. He was evidently making for the cave, and 
in half a minute he entered it. I pushed on 
after him, and in two minutes, perhaps, was 
within the entrance, and looking about eagerly 
for the stranger. But, like Mrs. Andrews, he 
had vanished ! 

“Come, come,” said I to myself, “people 
don’t carry the fern-seed of invisibility in this 
age or country ; I must find the secret way out 
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of this place. If others can get out I can.” 

It is possible I might have done so if I had 
tried long enough and hard enough ; but half an 
hour more of diligent scrutiny proving fruitless, 
I gave up the search. I found everything pre- 
cisely as it was when I made my examination in 
the morning. There was surely no visible out- 
let, and no large hole, anywhere, except an ex- 
cavation in the floor, close to the southern wall, 
which I had already examined. It was several 
feet deep, but upon trying it with a ramrod, I 
found that it did not extend back, under the wall, 
more than two or three feet. The means of 
egress, if it existed, must be a secret one. How 
then did Mrs. Andrews find it out ? 

I stood for some time, thinking the thing over, 
and while I was thus occupied, to my excessive 
astonishment, the man I was looking for stepped 
out of that very hole which I had just found to 
be only about three feet and a half deep, and 
which extended into the wall certainly less than 
three feet. He seemed a little surprised to see me 
there, but he advanced without hesitation, and 
the light from the entrance fell full upon his face 
as he did so. It was a face painful to behold. 
He seemed hardly more than forty years of age, 
but sickness, or sorrow, or some such thing, had 
ploughed his wan visage with the furrows of three- 
score, and stamped upon it an expression which 
might well have been translated by the famous 
inscription in Dante’s Znferno, “No hope enters 
here.” 

“Sir,” said I, “I trust you will attribute to 
something more important than mere curiosity 
the motive which induces me to beg of you some 
explanation of the extraordinary influence pro- 
duced by your presence upon Mrs. Andrews, 
who is a valued member of my family.” 

“ Mrs. who ?” 

“Mrs. Andrews.” 

“ A member of your family, is she ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I advise you to get rid of her as soon 
as possible.” And with these words he turned 
quickly upon his heel, and prepared to leave the 
cavern. 

“But you have not answered my question,” 
said I, interrupting him. 

After gazing at me a minute or two, he said, 
“ Why do you not ask her for an explanation ?” 

“Because she is not in a condition to give it. 
She was hardly able to ride to a place of shelter, 
and is now in bed.” 

“Humph! May I ask what position Mrs.— 
A.—Mrs. Andrews occupies in your family ?” 

“ She is my daughters’ governess.” 

“ Then, sir, content yourself with the solemn 
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assurance of a truthful man, that she is, in a 
moral point of view, unfit for such a position ; 
and do you get rid of her as soon as you can.” 

“ Pardon me, sir, but you have not answered 
my question, and I think it is your duty to give 
me further information.” 

“You will not dismiss your governess without 
proof of what I have asserted ¢” 

“ Certainly not; nor do I think that anything 
you are likely to tell me will induce me to take 
such a step.” 

The stranger appeared to reflect for a short 
time, and then said : 

«T will tell you what I know of that woman’s 
history, and then you will do as you please. 
Follow me.” 

As he said this he advanced to the wall of the 
cavern furthest from the entrance, and stepping 
into the hole from which he had emerged, almost 
immediately disappeared. I followed his exam- 
ple, and when I had stooped down, I found that 
I could pass under the rocky wall, where it came 
down nearly to the level of the floor. The ex- 
eavation which I have described gave me room 
to stoop under it, and pressing close against the 
rock where I had touched it with the ramrod, I 
found that there was room enough for me to rise 
into an upright posture, and stand between that 
rock and the wall, in such a position that an ob- 
server in the cavern would have been able to see 
my legs only. 

By putting out my hands, I now found that 
there was room to move only in one direction— 
the right. Just as I ascertained this fact, my 

. predecessor took hold of my hand, and led me 
Naway in that direction, telling me at the same 
time to look well to my feet. The caution was 
"not unnecessary, for the very first step I took was 
an ascent of eight or ten inches. A few more 
Bteps, still ascending to the right, brought us to a 
level place, where the two rocks, between which 
we were, retreated from each other, so as to give 
us plenty of room in every direction. There was 
a dim light, too, coming from a fissure far above 
our h 

From fhis point the passage turned, so as to 
lead us nearly at right angles to our former 
course, and away from the cave we had just left.’ 
This passage was perhaps fifteen or twenty feet 
in length, and terminated in another excavation 

made by nature’s hands, which was much larger 

than the Grave of Onontawa. No hall or temple 
of human construction would bear comparison 
for a moment with this splendid apartment. 

The ceiling was of immense height, reaching 
to the very summit of one of the highest peaks 
of the mountains, and from a great rift in the vast 
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rocky dome sending down a flood of light upon 
a mazy wilderness of stalactites, assuming thou- 
sands of shapes of strange, fantastic beauty. I 
had but little time, however, to note the wonders 
of the place, for my conductor hurried me on, 
through this Aladdin’s palace, then into another 
passage, and by this time to a third cave, smaller 
than either of the others, but perfectly dry, and 
fitted up with furniture, which must all have 
been introduced piecemeal, through the narrow 
passage, but which was nevertheless convenient, 
elegant, and almost luxurious. And here also 
was a skylight, formed by the same fissure, run- 
ning across the rocky pinnacle, at a point where 
human foot had never trodden. 

Without giving me time even to wonder at the 
marvels which I was encountering at every step, 
the stranger motioned me to a seat, threw him- 
self into another, and commenced the following 
narrative of a portion of his own history :—— 

—The events which I am about to relate 
have never spoken of to any one—never thought 
of doing so. But it seems necessary that I should 
make an exception in your case. I will be as 
brief as possible. 

Tam a native of Virginia, but not of this part 
of the State. I was born in the tide-water sec- 
tion, the sole offspring of a wealthy planter. 
Both of my parents died before I was old enough 
to know them, and having no near relatives in 
the United States, I was brought up by a guar- 
dian, who gave himself very little trouble about 
me. My property was well managed, but my 
moral and mental culture was left pretty much to 
take care of itself. 

When I came into possession of my estate, 
my mind was certainly not the best regulated one 
in the world, nor my character perhaps as well 
settled and as steadfast as it ought to have been. 
I was wayward and impulsive ; but I was at least 
truthful and sincere, and gross vice and dissipation 
had never any charms for me. Meanness and 
talsehood in every shape I detested. My char- 
acter was open and transparent to a fault, and 
anything like deceit or double-dealing thoroughly 
disgusted me. 

Such were my peculiarities when, at abont 
twenty-two years of age, I completed a course of 
medical study, and received a diploma. The 
summer of that year I spent in roving among 
the mountains and watering places of my native 
State. One evening, while ascending the Valley, 
towards Staunton, I stopped for the night in 
Harrisonburg, Rockingham county. A magni- 
ficent sunset was just fading out in the west as I 
left the hotel for an evening stroll, shaping my 
course in an easterly direction. 
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The southern end of the Massanutten Moun- 
tain, where it terminates abruptly, and seems 
suddenly to sink into the plain, attracted my at- 
tention, and I walked slowly forward, with my 
eyes fixed upon it, as it lay before me, somewhat 
to the right of my path. 

I soon found myself without the village, and 
ascending a rising ground, known from the color 
of the soil, as Red Hill. Within a few rods of 
a white house which crowns the summit of the 
hill, a pair of ranaway horses, attached to a tray- 
elling carriage, containing two ladies and a gen- 
tleman, came thundering down at full speed. I 
had heard the noise for some minutes, but sup- 
posing it to be a wagon, and paying no attention 
to it, the horses were almost on me before I 
noticed them. 

It was too late to throw myself in front of them. 
After a moment’s thought, I watched my oppor- 
tunity, pressed close to the flying animals, al- 
lowed them to pass, and as the carriage flitted 
before my eyes, leaped on behind it. In an in- 
stant I clambered to the front, and snatched the 
reins from the hands of an old gentleman who 
was grasping them steadily but feebly. He had 


thus far kept the frightened horses in the centre 
of the road; but his hands were trembling, and 
his strength was fast giving way. __ 


By exerting all the force I could muster, to- 
gether with some degree of address, I soon man- 
aged to check the panic-stricken animals, and 
finally drove them into the village at a moderate 
trot. The destination of the party, for the night, 
was the same hotel at which I was stopping, and 
in a few minutes we reached it. 

One of the ladies had fainted. I took her up 
in my arms, carried her into the house, and laid 
her on a sofa. Her looks, her touch, her help- 
less condition, her long, dark-golden hair stream- 
ing over her snowy shoulders, her long, dark eye- 
lashes resting on a skin as pure as alabaster—all 
these things, and more besides, conspired to pro- 
duce upon me an impression which was no less 
novel than delicious. 

I informed the old gentleman of my profes- 
sional character, and continued my efforts to call 
back to life this beautiful statue, until the land- 
lady arrived. By that time her bosom was be- 
ginning to heave, and her eyelids opened heavily. 
As soon as her eyes met mine, she evidently re- 
cognized me as the person who had stopped the 
horses, and a bright smile and a rosy flush gave 
that animation to her pallid face which was all 
her exquisite beauty needed to carry it to perfec- 
tion. From that moment I was enthralled, cap- 
tivated, heart and soul. 

She was led away to her room by the landlady, 
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and I then learned that her name was Ada Min- 
den, that she was a resident of the city of Balti- 
more, and that, like myself, she was making a 
summer tour in Virginia, in company with her 
friend, Miss Roane, and her friend’s uncle, Mr. 
Roane. They had their own carriage and 
horses ; for travelling facilities, and travellers 
themselves, indeed, were far from being numerous 
in Virginia at that day. 

The incident I have mentioned was the means 
of establishing a very intimate acquaintance on 
my part with the little party of travellers. I re- 
mained in their company the whole season, and 
we visited together many beautiful spots, and 
among others this wild mountain solitude, which 
was then much wilder and more solitary than it 
is now. 

In the month of October I accompanied them 
to Baltimore. From the first moment of our 
meeting I had loved Ada Minden with all the 
ardor of ». y passionate, fiery nature. Like my- 
self she was an orphan. She was living with a 
distant relative, on a patrimony barely sufficient 
for the supply of her necessary wants. Early in 
November we were married. 

Before I left Virginia, I had purchased two 
thousand acres of land in this valley, and as soon 
as we reached Baltimore I sent thither competent 
persons to build the cottage you have seen and 
lay out the grounds. The death of an uncle in 
England—my last surviving relative—had added 
largely to my income. I therefore gave my 
architect carte blanche, merely restricting him to 
the general outlines of a plan which I had 
sketched for the principal features of the estab- 
lishment. Our house could not well be ready 
before the spring. We therefore spent the winter 
in Europe, and reached Virginia again in the 
early days of May. Our agents had proved 
themselves intelligent and faithful in carrying out 
my designs for the creation and embellishment 
of a desirable home in this mountain wilderness, 
and had done all that art, in that time, could 
have done, to heighten the very extraordinary 
natural beauties of the place. 

Here we spent three swiftly-gliding Years, in a 
paradise such as few since Adam’s fall have ever 
enjoyed on earth. In the course of our frequent 
rides through our domain, we often visited the 
outer cave, and one day, by accident, I discovered 
these inner ones. Until to-day, no one, I believe, 
has ever entered them but Ada and myself. No 
one here, indeed, ever visits even the outer cave, 
the country people all shunning it as an accursed 
spot—which indeed it is, though not more so 
than many other spots in this vicinity, which 
have never had any special evil reputation. 
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All the articles you see around you were con- 
veyed hither by myself, by night, and with no 
little difficulty ; and I spared no pains nor ex- 
pense in fitting it up as a pleasant retreat, where 
our privacy was in no danger of ever being in- 
vaded. It is because of this, because of the 
solitude which it secures to me, that I inhabit it 
now, and endure the painful thoughts which 
memory and association evoke from these silent 
walls. During the second summer of our res- 
idence in this valley, a little daughter was born 
to us, and my cup of happiness, brimful before, 
now ran over. It was a felicity too perfect for 
creatures of a sinful, fallen race, and a vague ap- 
prehension of the fact caused its very intensity to 
make me tremble. 

One day, when our little girl was about ten 
months old, I returned home from a visit to this 
cave, where I had been reading and writing, and 
found a man seated on the verandah, and hold- 
ing the child in his arms. This person was the 
only visitor we ever had from a distance, and he 
did not come very often, for I gave him little en- 
couragement to do so. He professed to be a dis- 
tant relation of my wife’s. I disliked the man, 


and had more than once suspected him of annoy- 
ing her with impertinent attentions; but she 
made no complaint, and I curbed my temper as 


well as I could, though he could not but see that 
I had no desire for his company. 

It affected my nerves most unpleasantly to see 

this fellow fondling the baby, and I snatched her 
away abruptly, and placed her in her mother’s 
arms. Scott (that was his name) appeared to 
take no notice of my ill-humor, but remained 
with us till after dinner, when he asked me to 
take a walk with him. I assented, and we walked 
in this direction, and eventually reached the 
outer cave, entered it and sat down to rest. After 
a silence of some minutes’ duration, he said to 
me : 
“Dr. Enville, I have a painful duty to per- 
form. I have been hesitating about it ever since 
your marriage, and I am now resolved to hesitate 
no longer. You know Mrs. Enville’s hand-writ- 
ing, do you not?” 

“ That is a very strange question, sir,” replied 
I. “Of course I know it.” 

“Tt is a peculiar hand, isn’t it—one that would 
be very difficult to counterfeit ?” 

“ Yes, it is. But what business is it of yours ?” 

“Excuse me, you will know ina moment. I 
will ask only one more question. Do me the 
favor to look at that, and tell me if it is her 
writing—yes or no.” 

“Yes—it is her writing.” 

“You have no doubt about it whatever ?” 
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“None whatever. It is not possible that there 
should be any. But what is the meaning of this 
catechizing ? What is your object? I 
an answer.” 

“« My object is merely to deliver to you these 
letters. They came accidentally into my pos- 
session, and I felt it to be my duty to place them 
in your hands. Having done so, my business 
with you is ended, and I have only to wish you 
a very good evening.” 

There was a peculiar, ironical emphasis in the 
man’s words, and a sneering devil in his eye, as 
hé turned and left me, which gave a significance 
to his adieu beyond its literal meaning. Though 
I had never been actually jealous of this person, 
I had certainly been annoyed at the familiarity 
which he assumed in his intercourse with my 
wife under cover of his alleged relationship, and 
had always felt an antipathy to him not unlike 
that which one feels towards a sneaking, ven- 
omous reptile. He had handed me two entire 
letters, and three fragments. They were all ad- 
dressed to a man—a man I had never before 
heard of. With a chill of apprehension, and an 
involuntary sinking of the heart, I took up the 
first that came to hand, and opened it. 

No hellish torture, contrived to palsy the heart 
and sear the eyeballs of its victims, could have 
done its work more quickly or effectually than 
did the first few lines of that accursed letter. 
In three minutes fate’s lightning had flashed 
forth from its terrible page, the scathing thunder- 
bolt had fallen upon eye, brain and heart to- 
gether, and I was the wretched, ruined, heart- 
broken man you see before you. It needed but 
the first half-dozen lines to fix my destiny forever ; 
but the damning characters seemed to fascinate 
me, and I read without stopping every line and 
word the letters contained. All was written in 
my wife’s singularly beautiful and elaborate 
Italian hand, which I well knew no human skill 
could counterfeit; and they breathed in every 
sentence the most ardent, devoted, passionate, 
burning love which human heart can feel, or hu- 
man pen express. One letter, solemnly vowing 
a love “ truer than steel and stronger than death,” 
was dated but thirteen months anterior to our 
first interview, at Harrisonburg. 

There was, alas, no possible room to doubt 
that I had been the facile dupe of a designing, 
artful, hypocritical, and perhaps radically wicked 
woman! It was a matter beyond dispute that 
she had wilfully deceived me—that she had 
plighted to me her maiden troth, while her bosom 
was yet glowing with the amorous fires which 
another had kindled, and which had been very 
recently, if at all, extinguished. And worst of 
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all, she had deliberately perjured herself; volun- 
teering the solemn assurance that no thought, 
even of love for another, had ever agitated her 
virgin breast. With the fresh poison of this life- 
long misery rankling in my heart, I returned to 
my beautiful home, which could be home to 
me nevermore, and immediately sought the 
presence of my wife. My agitation had by that 
time subsided, and given place to the ice-cold 
calmness of despair. I quietly showed her the 
letters, and asked her if she wrote them. 

Strack with confusion, pale and trembling, she 
nevertheless denied all knowledge of them, or 
the person to whom they were addressed. It was 
enough. If she had confessed the truth, or 
given any proof of repentance, I would at least 
have pitied her; but as it was, I turned and left 
her without another word. 

As I passed out of the house, I saw the little 
girl that ever since her birth had been a fountain 
of delight to my love-thirsty heart. I could not 
think of vearing her from her mother’s arms, and 
the father’s soul within me yearned in agonizing 
tenderness towards the beautiful babe. But 
even while I gazed upon her, the conviction fas- 
tened itself upon me that there was no shadow 
of a resemblance in those infant features to my 
own, and a mocking fiend seemed to whisper in 
myear: “It is no child of thine!” And for 
once, I fear, the devil told the truth. At all 
events, another arrow had entered my soul, there 
to fester, a fount of ceaseless agony, as long as 
memory remains. On my love for Ada I had 
staked my all. That lost, there remained no 
earthly thing worth living for; and so hateful 
had the dull current of existence become, that 
for long years all that preserved it from utter 
stagnation was a daily battle with conscience for 
the privilege of self-murder. 

I went immediately to Europe, there toendure 
“ life’s fitful fever”? as I could, till the mighty 
physician death should cure it forever. But the 
unrest which moral tortures like mine must nec- 
essarily engender, has driven me onward, like the 
“ Wandering Jew,” through every quarter of the 
globe, savage or civilized, and has eventually 
forced me to return to this valley, where, like the 
senseless moth, I flutter round the spot where my 
heart was so scorched and scathed as almost to 
have lost the impress of humanity. You now 
know my reason for speaking to you as Idid. I 
have done my duty, and the responsibility now 
rests with you alone. 


Thus ended the narrative of Dr. Enville. He 
rose immediately and left the cave. I followed 
him mechanically, and when we reached the 
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open air he bowed, silently, and disappeared 
among the trees. 

What I had heard disconcerted and annoyed 
me more than I can express. Mrs. Andrews, 
as I still continued to call her, had established a 
character with me and my daughters which it 
would require very strong evidence indeed to 
tarnish, But was not the evidence just placed 
before me as strong as it could well be? It did 
certainly seem so, but it nevertheless was far from 
satisfying me of the lady’s unworthiness. I knew 
not how to gainsay it; my reason assented to it, 
but my heart absolutely refused to admit it. 

At the first opportunity, I stated frankly and 
fully to Mrs. Andrews what I had heard, and 
from whom I had heard it. With a voice choked 
by sobs and bitter tears, she described to me the 
parting interview with her husband, and with a 
passionate appeal to Heaven to attest the truth 
of her assertion, she solemnly affirmed her utter 
ignorance of everything connected with these 
fatal letters, declaring that she had never written 
them, never seen them till they were shown to 
her by her husband, and that she knew no more 
of the person to whom they were addressed than 
did the child unborn. That the handwriting and 
even the style of the letters was so marvellously 
like her own that she could not distinguish them 
from others that were her own, she freely ad- 
mitted ; but for all that they were not hers, for 
the contents were as strange to her as they could 
possibly be to any one else. 

When her husband left her, her friend Mr. 
Roane had been dead more than a year, and his 
niece was married and gone to live in the far 
West, she knew not where. Dr. Enville had 
left funds sufficient for her support, and she con- 
tinued to live in Virginia some five or six years 
after his departure. At the end of that time, 
however, by an unfortunate investment, she lost 
nearly every dollar she possessed. She then re- 
moved to Alabama, partly to get rid of her dis- 
agreeable cousin (the man who had exhibited the 
fatal letters, who was a rejected suitor, and who 
still annoyed her with his attentions), and partly 
in search of employment by which she might 
support herself. She finally obtained a situation 
as a teacher, and continued to reside in the far 
South until she left it to take up her abode with 
me. 

Her feelings upon now revisiting the scene of 
her former happiness, and her desire to behold 
once more the cottage and the grounds, and the 
cave, of which she alone, besides her husband, 
possessed the secret, will be readily understood 
and appreciated. The more this mysterious affair 
was inquired into, the darker it became. But 
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THE GRAVE OF ONONTAWA. 


still my confidence in the much-stricken lady 
whom it so nearly concerned, was steadfast and 
unshaken. I felt satisfied that her husband had 
judged her too hastily, and as I thought time 
would show, too harshly also. Nor did I think 
that her emotion at the first sight of the letters 
was any certain proof of either falsehood or 
duplicity. 

The morning after my conference with her, I 
sought and obtained anether interview with her 
husband, and urged him to take some steps with 
a view to clearing up the mystery which hung 
over this affair. He replied that he did not be- 
lieve any mystery existed. The letters were his 
wife’s ; and though she denied the fact, it would 
be as easy to prove that white was black, as to 
make that denial good. He then spoke of ob- 
taining a divorce, and I soon discovered that I 
was doing more harm than good, and conse- 
quently beat a precipitate retreat ; being resolved, 
however, to do all I could to probe to the bot- 
tom what seemed to me to be so strangely and so 
mischievously inexplicable. 

The next day we left the valley ; but not till I 
had put in execution a project which I had con- 
ceived during my visit to the cave. With the 
mother’s permission I took aside the daughter, 
Alice, a sweet and lovely girl, and told her the 
whole story. She was greatly shocked, and for 
a time violently agitated, but when she grew 
calmer I communicated to her my project, to 
which she agreed at once. It was simply this ; 
that she should remain at the cottage, and pass 
for a relative of the farmer, on a visit. It was 
my hope that Enville might be attracted towards 
her, without knowing, of course, who she really 
was, We gave the farmer a liberal fee and left 
him. My plan eventually succeeded beyond my 
expectations. Alice soon found means to throw 
herself in her father’s way, and in a short time 
they became every-day companions. It was not 
long before the morose and melancholy man be- 
gan to respond to her filial attentions, though 
suspecting nothing of her real personality; and 
she eventually exercised upon him an influence 


of a mosi salutary character, and prepared the | 


way for what 1 hoped would finally prove a re- 
union of lony sundered hearts. 

In the meantime, I undertook to discover, if 
possible, some one who was well acquainted with 
the early history of Ada Minden, which might, 
I thought, throw some light on the one great and 
fatal mystery of her life, which, I felt convinced, 
was no less a mystery to her than it was to me. 
In this purpose I was successful, and in a quar- 
ter where I had vot aniicipated it. 


mind and body, that no one dared to believe it 


the letters to Dr. Enville, was the only person I 
knew of who was likely to possess the informa- 
tion I was seeking. But could he be induced to 
communicate it? I feared not. Such a thing 
was highly improbable. Suddenly a thought 
struck me, and as soon as I succeeded in finding 
the man, I put my idea in practice. I had re- 
solved to obtain by moral force what I felt sure 
“moral suasion” would be very unlikely to ac- 
complish. Choosing well my time, therefore, I 
so worked upon the fears of this base poltroon, 
that he told me the whole truth, and enabled me 
to.clear up the mystery to my entire satisfaction, 
without any additional research, further than I 
thought desirable fur the corroboration of his 
own statement, and for the more certain enlight- 
enment of the prejudiced and skeptical husband. 
The history of this affair involved a singular 
physiological,or rather pathological phenomenon, 
which, though of rare occurence, is, nevertheless 
a well authenticated and established fact. While 
still very young, Ada Miuden’s love had been 
won by a young gentleman of great worth, and 
singularly attractive both in mind and person ; 
and after their solemn betrothal, she did not hes- 
itate to lavish upon him a wealth of affection, 
which, though pure as the virgin snows, was 
nevertheless all glowing with the warmth of an 
unusually ardent, passionate temperament, and 
a tender, susceptible heart. It may well be im- 
agined what fervid letters would spring from such 
alove. The wedding day was fixed, and the 
bridal party assembled ; but the long-expected 
bridegroom never came. Instead of a merry 
marriage peal, the old church bell rang out the 
knell of a departed soul, and for the gay and 
brilliant epithalamium was substituted a faneral 
| dirge. Ada’s lover was thrown violently from 
| his horse but a few minutes after leaving his 
| father’s door, and was bourne back into the house 
a mangled and bloody corpse. 

The terrible news was communicated to Ada 
with ill-advised abruptness, and its effeets were 
| fearful to behold. It seemed to set her brain on 
fire. Fever, delirium, fienzy of the most alarm- 
ing character speedily followed, and raged with 
unabated violence for many days. Finally it 
left her, but so weak, so utteriy prostrated in both 


possible that she could ever recover. She did, 
however, and by slow degrees rose up from the 


very jaws of the grave, already open to receive 
her. 
After many weary months of tedious coavales- 
' cence her health was fully restored, and her shat- 
, tered mind renovated, except that everything 
Harmon Svoit, the man who had exhibited | connected with her illness, even in the most re- 


mote degree, was utterly blotted out of her mem- 
ory, and was as if it had never been. Not only 
the letters she had written to her lover, and his 
subsequent death, but even the very existence of 
such a person were steeped in some mysterious 
Lethe and made to fade away forever. It was 
a curious case, but by no means without a par- 
allel in the annals of medical science. Fearing 
some unfortunate result of a contrary procedure, 
the physician earnestly enjoined it upon all who 
had become acquainted with the circumstances 
(and there were not many such in Baltimore) to 
never, on any account, allude to them in conver- 
sation with her, or in her presence. Her few 
friends and associates rigidly complied with this 
injunction, and it was not strange that the facts 
had never come to the ears of Dr. Enville dur- 
ing his brief courtship. 

The moment I became possessed of these 
facts, I hurried home, and in company with the 
hardly-used and much afflicted lady hastened to 
the romantic valley, the scene of her short-lived 
happiness. There I was fortunate enough to 
find her husband still lingering, detained by the 
gently soothing ministrations of his unknown 
daughter. WhenI had told him all, I found my 
task a much easier one than I had anticipated. As 
a medical man he was prepared to acknowledge 
as truth what many persons, not so well-informed, 
would have received with scorn and ridicule. His 
intercourse with Alice, too, had done much to 
smooth down his stubborn misanthropy, and 
when, after listening to my story, he was finally 
assured that the sweet girl was his long-estranged 
daughter, his self-hardened heart melted in a 
flood of tears, while he bitterly accused himself 
of brutal precipitation, cruelty and injustice 
towards the gentle-hearted woman who had 
given him so many proofs of the truest, most 
self-sacrificing affection. 

The bitter cynic, the pitiless man-hater, wept 
as if his heart would break; and his loud sobs 
were heard in the adjoining cavern, and brought 
thence his wife and daughter, with streaming 
eyes, and hearts overflowing with gratitude to 
Heaven. Let us drop the curtain on a scene too 
sacred to be intruded upon, even if an adequate 
description were within the scope of our feeble 
abilities. Suffice it to say that all the gloomy 
past was forgiven and forgotten, and that there 
were few h-ppier hearts that day in Virginia than 
those which beat in the wild mountain cave by 
the Grave or Onontawa. 
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Alexander, after having climbed to the dizzy 
heights of ambition, and, with his temples bound 
with chaplets dipped in the blood of countless 
nations, looked down upon a conquered world, 
and wept that there was not another city for him 
to conquer, set a city on fire, and died in a scene 
of debauch. 

Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment 
and consternation of Rome, passed the Alps, 
after having put to flight the armies of the mis- 
tress of the world, and stripped three bushels of 
= rings from the fingers of her slaughtered 

nights, and made her foundation quake—fled 
from his country, being chased by one of those 
who exultingly united his name to that of God, 
and called him Hanni Baal—died at last by 
poison administered by his own hand, unlament- 
ed, unwept, in a foreign land. 

Cesar, after having conquered om hundred 
cities, and dyed his clothes in the blood of one 
million of his foes; after having pursued to 
death the only rival he had on earth, was miser- 
ably assassinated by those he considered his 
nearest friends, and in that very place, the at- 
tainment of which had been his greatest ambition. 

Bonaparte, whose mandate kings and empe- 
rors obeyed, after having filled the earth with the 
terror of his name, deluged it with blood, and 
clothed the world with sackcloth, closed his days 
in lonely banishment—almost literally exiled 
from the world, yet where he could sometimes see 
his country’s banner waving over the deep, but 
could not, or would not bring him aid. 

Thus, four great men, who, from the peculiar 
situation of their portraits, seemed to stand the 
representatives of all the world calls great—those 
four, who each in turn made the world tremble to 
its centre by their simple tread, severally died— 
one by intoxication, or some suppose, by poison 
mingled in wine; one a suicide; one murdered 
by hus friends, and one in lonely exile.—Prov- 
Herald. 
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COAL GAS ON PLANTS. 

A collection of exotic plants in a nhouse 
in Philadelphia, was, through the breakage of the 
city “mains,” and the consequent leakage of a 
large amount of gas, exposed to its deleterious 
influence. The plants, numbering nearly three 
thousand, were almost entirely ruined. Those 
in leaf did not suffer, nor did a row of maple 
trees immediately over the leak ; the injury sus- 
tained being entirely through their breathing or- 
gans. The general sympathy known to exist be- 
tween the genera of the same natural order, ex- 
tends to the action of this deleterious substance 
upon them. The beautiful Amantiaces were so 
keenly sensitive to the poison, that even large 
old specimens were stripped at once. The floor 
was covered with leaves, and oranges and lemons 
in all stages of growth, from first fruit formed to 
that fully matured. The trees by careful pruning 
and nursing, were somewhat restored. Cumellize 
were in bloom in about 120 varieties ; not a leaf, 
bud, or flower remained upon the largest and the 
finest plants.—Zimbs’s Curivsities of Science. 


Corkscrews have sunk more people than cork 
jackets will ever keep up. 
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HIGHER, STILL HIGHER. 


BY LIZZIE MORSE. 


The moon from the east, in her glimmering car, 
Urgeth her steeds towards the keen zenith star; 
And her spokes and her tires dash silvery spray 
Down the cool silent air, in her radiant way, 
As she goadeth her team, with an eager desire 


To wheel up the skies, “0, higher, still higher!” 


And the wild eagle, feeding her cl young, 
Shakes off the dews that cool o'er her clung, 

And springs from her home on the old mountain high, 
And spreads her wings darkly along on the sky, 

Till her plumes seem to burn in the blazing fire— 


Yet exulting she screams, ‘‘ 0, hizher, still higher!” 


And the billows draw on their frothing white shrouds, 
And beat their bald heads on the low-flying clouds, 
As fain they would burst the dim. murky pall 

That hangs on the wing of the swift-flying squall, 
And plunge in the lights that over them flame, 

And hungering, Higher, 0, higher!” the same. 


And the century oak, that defied all the blasts, 

For ages, of lightnings that harmless it passed, 

And beat ’gainst the stars through all the night long, 

Catching low bars of their triumphal song— 

Yet still now it moans, in each quivering lyre, 
“Upward and onward—0O, higher, still higher!” 


The lark in the graas by her dew-lighted nest, 
Smooths o’er the plumes on her song-swelling breast, 
When amber flames rain o’er the eastern skies, 

And the purple air parts, while singing she flies— 
Her chant growing wilder, and her wings never tire, 
As she floats like a star, ‘‘ 0, higher, still higher!” 


And thus, 0 man, thou likenest them all! 

Like meteors they rise, like meteors fall; 

Though you blaze like a rocket along on the sky, 
Yet prone in the earth you darkly must lie. 

Then pray that thy spirit, with a holy desire, 
Shall wing in the skies, “0, higher, still higher!” 


How Kitty Forrester was tamed. 


BY M. M. HAVEN. 


Tr was in the freshness and beauty of June in 
the country—when the birds were abroad from 
dawn till sunset, when the fragrance of the faded 
apple blossoms yet lingered in the air, when the 
grass was tender and bright in its early growth, 
and when the mighty old trees around Kitty For- 
rester’s home were maxsive domes of lustrous 
green, swaying in the summer wind, and throw- 
ing soft shadows upon the turf—shadows which 
were now long and dark, for it was late in the 
afternoon. 

It was Saturday afternoon, too, when, in New 
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England farm-houses, the week’s work is all 
“done up,” and the cool, quiet apartments wear 
a look as if nothing was to be done in them 
again forevermore ; the wind coming in at the 
open windows gently stirs the drooping aspar- 
agus boughs that fill the fireplace—the only vis- 
ible motion—and the sharp, positive click of the 
tall clock in the corner is the only sound heard. 
Saturday afternoon! Suggestive of long rows 
of pies, with crisp, flaky crusts, huge loaves of 
bread, snowy wheaten and golden brown, and 
joints of meat of a most appetizing odor—de- 
lightful foretastes of the Sunday dinner. 

Looking into Mrs. Grimes’s pantry, and seeing 
all these toothsome delicacies nicely arranged 
along the white shelves, you would have sympa- 
thized with the satisfaction which irradiated the 
good old lady’s countenance, as she surveyed 
these results of her own and her daughter’s skill. 
Ruth, the daughter, was moving quietly about in 
the large, pleasant kitchen, deftly arranging the 
table for tea. She is a comely, rosy-cheeked 
girl, and there is a handiness in all her move- 
ments, that pleases the eye. Ruth is a model 
housewife, no doubt. Dorcas, the elder daugh- 
ter, issitting by the window, sewing, pausing 
now ard then to throw a glance out over the 
fields and up the road. She is not so pretty as 
Ruth, you would say. Mrs. Grimes has come 
out of the pantry now, and stands at a side 
table, cutting slices from the wheaten loaf. The 
soft clink of the dishes goes on under Ruth’s 
skilful hands, not loud enough to drown the talk. 

“Do you see anything of him yet, Dorcas ?” 
questions Mrs. Grimes; and Ruth steps back 
from the table, so as to come within range of the 
window. 

“No, mother, there’s no one in sight yet,” 
was Dorcas’s reply. 

“ Where’s Kitty asks Mrs. Grimes, presently. 

“She is up stairs, I guess,” answered Ruth. 
“She has been arranging some flowers to put in 
his room.” 

“I don’t think the minister will thank her for 
her pains,” remarked Dorcas. “TI trust he is 
occupied with more solemn things. And as for 
Kitty, she had better be making shirts for the 
heathen.” 

“I suppose she will come down pretty soon, 
with her hair looking like a fright, and her dress 
tumbled up and stained all over. She would sit 
right down on the grass,” chimed in Ruth. 

Just then there was a breezy rush along the 
passage way, a tripping of light feet, and Kitty 
Forrester burst into the room, dropping the cor- 
ner of her apron in her effort to shut the door, 
and letting fall, as she did so, a shower of blos- 


HOW KITTY FORRESTER WAS TAMED. 


‘soms and leaves and stems, that gave the spot- 


less floor a sadly littered appearance. 

“Now, Kitty Forrester, what does possess 
you?” exclaimed Mrs. Grimes, in a distressed 
tone. “ You do beat anything I ever see—and 
just look at her dress, girls! Did you ever?” 

“T told you so, Kitty,” said Ruth, by way of 
consolation. 

“ You ought not to let her wear such things,” 
remarked Dorcas. ‘“ What is the use of white 
muslin for such a romp as she is? Now that 
dress would make over beautifully for the poor 
little Sandwich Island babies.” 

“Bat they wont get it though!” murmured 
Kitty, in a vexed tone; and pushing back her 
short curls, she stooped down to repair the dis- 
order she had made. 

But the curls would fall into her eyes, and the 
eyes would fill with tears, and the awkward little 
hands made small progress, for all the while 
Aunt Abigail stood watching her like an aveng- 
ing Fate. The tidy lady. lost all patience, at last. 

“There, you might as well go away, you 
careless, wicked girl! You only make it worse. 
Go and get me the broom. I’ll tell you what, 
Kitty Forrester,” continued Mrs. Grimes, empha- 
sizing her words by vigorous sweeps with the 
broom aforesaid, “if you don’t turn over a new 
leaf, and set about doing something, and leave 
off kiltering all over the fields like a wild cat, 
T’ll get the minister to take you in hand. I’ve 
talked and talked till I’m tired of it.” 

“T don’t care if you do!” sobbed Kitty, in a 
burst of passionate tears. “I don’t care any- 
thing about the minister. I never mean to speak 
to him—so!” And the naughty little gipsey 
rushed out of the room and away down through 
the lane, as if all the graduating class of the the- 
ological seminary were in full chase. 

While Kitty is gone, and Aunt Abigail and her 
girls condole with each other over their “ trial,” 
we will talk a little about her. You know we 
naturally fall to talking of our friends as soon 
as their backs are turned. If a quiet family 
were to take a comet to board, the erratic 
guest would not whisk about and overturn and 
upset things generally with more celerity than 
did Kitty Forrester when she made her advent 
into the family of sober Deacon Grimes. 

Such a staid, order-loving household it was! 
such a clockwork nicety pervaded all its ar- 
rangements! And to have all this method and 
system annihilated by Kitty Forrester! No 
wonder Mrs. Grimes declared it was a “trial ;” 
no wonder housewifely Ruth and prim Dorcas 
echoed the complaint, and played upon it with 
variations, till even the easy, good-natured dea- 


con groaned in spirit that he had been born her 
uncle. How he rued the day that young Harry 
Forrester, in one of his college vacations, found 
his way up into the country village and wooed 
and won sweet Mary Grimes, in the beauty of 
her budding girlhood—the fair promise of a rich 
maturity which was never to be fulfilled, for tae 
third summer the violets bent over the grave of 
the child-wife. And when, ere many years, 
Harry Forrester came to Bingley, to wander 
listlessly about through a weary summer of ill- 
ness and depression, and at last lay down toa 
peaceful sleep under the falling leaves, it was in 
a temporary softening of the heart that Mr. 
Grimes adopted the orphan into his family—a 
generosity which Kitty’s freaks made him almost 
or quite repent of. 

Schoolmaster and schoolmistress alike bore 
testimony to her incorrigible wildness. Was a 
piece of mischief done? Who could be at the 
bottom of it but Kitty Forrester? Many a time 
did Kitty get the credit of some roguish prank 
that she was as innocent of as alamb; and the 
poor little puss had been tried, condemned, and 
almost executed so many times, upon circum- 
stantial evidence, that she had grown impatient 
of even the slightest reproof. 

And yet everybody loved Kitty—at least 
everybody except the deacon’s family. If she 
was quick-tempered, she was so warm-hearted 
and generous, her tears flowed so freely for 
another’s sorrows, she had such a blithe spirit 
and such arch, captivating ways—who could 
help loving her? A few wiser, kinder persons 
than the rest, hinted at the bad system of repres- 
sion which the child had grown up under, talked 
about the free, nature-loving tastes that drew her 
out into the woods and fields, and suggested that 
those large capacities would richly repay a care- 
ful nurture ; but these whispers never came to 
the ears that might have profited by them—and 
so Kitty was seventeen and not yet tamed, had 
not a single web of linen spun, nor a calico quilt 
pieced up, did not know dimity from huckabutk, 
and never turned a cheese in her life. 

It was nothing that she knew by heart whole 
books of poetry, and could tell you the name of 
every flower that grew within ten miles of Bing- 
ley—she was an ignorant little goose for all that, 
and would never make a good farmer’s wife in 
the world. Not so, however, thought Charlie 
Brown, a tall young farmer who came every 
Saturday evening and sat two hours in the 
“ front room” in a state of singular embarrass- 
ment as to his hands and feet, and glowing with 
admiration for the wild little Kit. An eye for 
beauty had Charlie Brown, if not for thrift. 
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She had such a piquant little face, so fresh and 
bright, with sunny, golden-brown curls and sach 
sweet, blue eyes! As for teeth, lips, arms— 
throw in pearls, coral and ivory, ad libitum, and 
you have the picture. But you cannot paint the . 
winsome ways, the saucy shrug of the round 
shoulder, and the defiant toss of the pretty head. 

The atmosphere has cooled again, after the 
passion burst, the tea is all ready, and Miss 
Dorcas, looking up the road, sees a coming vehi- 
cle, and the expected clerical guest seated therein. 

“ This is pleasant!” soliloquized the Reverend 
Henry Oxford, as he opened the gate and passed 
up the walk under the shadow of the elms. 
“Now for a realization of my ideals—now for 
embodying my day dreams. I shall like the 
green fields and these great trees. I wonder if 
that is my room, where the woodbine runs over 
the window!” 

They were all in the portico to receive him— 
ali but Kitty ; the deacon with his blue frock re- 
placed by a clean linen coat, Aunt Abigail in her 
best cap, Ruth smoothing down her braids with 
a fluttering hand, and Dorcas, erect and prim. 

The welcome was cordial and kind, and the 
young minister, taking in at a glance the fresh, 
sweet air of the chamber to which he was con- 
ducted, resumed his self-congratulations. 

“Did ever another poor, toil-worn student find 
such a home as this?” And he gazed with & 
loving eye out upon the June landscape, and 
then turned again to the fragrant blossoms upon 
his table. 

How Aunt Abigail’s face assumed another 
shade of complacency, while she listened to the 
praises Henry Oxford knew would be grateful. 

“ Really, Mrs. Grimes, I haven’t tasted any 
such bread since I was aboy. It is like that my 
mother used to make.” 

“This is Ruth’s making,” replied Mrs. 
Grimes, giving her cap-strings a little pull, “ but 
I don’t think she had, quite so good luck as 
usual—did you, Ruth ?”’ 

“No, mother. The yeast wasn’t quite lively 
enough,” said Ruth, modestly. 

“ Nothing could be nicer,” remarked the young 
minister, testifying his appreciation by accepting 
a second slice ; “‘ and with this sweet butter, it is 
really delicious.’* 

“ Ruth is a good hand to make batter,” re- 
turned Mrs. Grimes. “I sometimes think she 
has a better knack at making it come waxy than 
Lever had, though folks did use to praise my 
butter.” 

“Mr. Oxford,” put in Dorcas, in her turn, “is 
there any recent news from the mission at Bor- 
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There was just the faintest suggestion of a 
smile in Henry Oxford’s eyes, as he answered : 

“Indeed I cannot tell. I must refer you to 
the Herald. For myself,” he continued, more 
earnestly, “though I am eager to forward the 
work of our Master abroad, 1 have been more 
particularly interested, of late, in the effort to re- 
claim the vicious and degraded of our own large 
citie:. It isa work that needs doing.” 

“ Dorcas thinks so, too,” chimed in the deacon, 
meekly. 

“By the way, Mrs. Grimes,” said the minis- 
ter, presently, “it was a real deed of charity to 
place those flowers in my room. I am very 
grateful for it.” And he glanced at Ruth. 

“O, that’s only Kitty Forrester’s work !” re- 
plied Mrs. Grimes. ‘“ The child’s head is full 
of such nonsense. She’s such a trial!” And a 
sigh closed the sentence—sigh the second from 
Miss Dorcas—sigh the third from Miss Ruth. 

The robins were chanting their matins when, 
the next morning, Henry Oxford threw up the 
window and looked out upon the woodbine, wet 
with dew. O the beauty, the sweet repose of a 
Sabbath morning in the country! The young 
minister had a heart and a will to join in the 
great hymn which goes up to God at such times, 
and now he longed to be abroad where the har- 
mony would rush over his soul in grander 
sweeps; so he stole softly down stairs, undid the 
old-fashioned bolt, and was abroad in the June 
air. He wandered on the lane, across the pas- 
tures, gathering the violets as he went, and then 
into a wood whose cathedral trees arched above 
him more majestically than any minster of man’s 
making could do, and where the birds sang His 
praises as no human voices can. Trees are 
mighty teachers, and there is no orator so elo- 
quent as the forest silence. 

Henry Oxford bared his head reverently in 
that lofty presence—and who shall say that the 
earnest aspirations which struggled heavenward 
in the morning prayer at the village church, were 
not inspired by communion with the voiceless 
woods? After a time, Mr. Oxford thought he 
distinguished the tinkling of waters in the dis- 
tance, and lured on by the music, he threaded the 
winding forest path and presently came to a 
small stream restricted to a narrow channel and 
leaping over obstructing rocks with a resolute, 
cheerful vigor of purpose that made one’s heart 
glad. The brook was lovely ; and perchance the 
young minister might have found volumes there- 
in, had not another vision dawned upon him, 
effectually putting to flight all his previous fan- 
cies. It was a charming vision—a young 
maiden with floating curls and dimpled cheeks, 
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one foot daintily poised on a stepping-stone, her 

hat ribbons trailing in the water, and both hands 

full of flowers. It was a comical picture, too. 
“Are you the Naiad of the stream? Have 


you been seeking pearls to sprinkle your locks. 


withal ?” he said in aroguish, yet respectful way. 

“No, sir. Iam only Kitty Forrester, been to 
gather violets,” said the little gipsey, demurely. 

And this was Kitty Forrester’s introduction to 
the minister. 

The leafy glory of June had ripened into the 
luxuriance of midsummer, the violets were gone, 
save here and there a tardy loiterer, the leaves 
had fallen from the roses, and the west wind 
blowing softly across the dewy field was sweet 
with the scent of the new-mown hay. 

Henry Oxford was quite at home in Bingley 
already. His genial, popular manners prepos- 
sessed the people in his favor, and the real ear- 
nestness of purpose and loftiness of aim which 
they found in him, strengthened his hold upon 
their affections. His sympathy for the poor and 
neglected was no shallow sentiment. He found 


out the untaught and uncared-for, who lurk in 
the outskirts of every country village, and 
became their friend and adviser. The worldly- 
minded farmers were interested by his simplicity 
and sincerity, and unfamiliar faces began to be 


seen in the church. His power of winning 
affection was almost marvellous. There were no 
limits to his popularity. There was only one 
thing that the minister needed ; all agreed that if 
this defect was supplied, Mr. Oxford would be a 
model minister, and Bingley the most fortunate 
of parishes. The parsonage was all ready—a 
most charming place, too—a cottage half hidden 
by shrubbery and climbing roses—a perfect gem 
of a parsonage it was! What more could be 
wanted but a bird to put in the cage? How the 
kind matrons pitied poor Henry Oxford’s bach- 
elor condition, and how unweariedly they strove 
to rescue him from his gloomy celibacy ! 

How faithfully Miss Dorcas learned the Herald 
by heart, and how industriously she worked on 
the garments for the heathen! With what care- 
ful solicitude Ruth compounded her pastry, and 
tended the dairy! I think the minister should 
have been very grateful for such disinterested 
sympathy. 

As for wild Kitty Forrester—nobody minded 
her. Aunt Abigail, indeed, thought it was very 
kind in Mr. Oxford to take so much interest in 
the careless girl, and united with Dorcas and 
Ruth in hoping that Kitty would be tamed. 
There was the more reason to hope for this, 
since Kitty was altogether more respectful in her 
behaviour toward Mr. Oxford than they had ex- 
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pected, and condeseended to listen to his advice, 
and even reproofs, without pouting her rosy lips. 

Kitty herself did not know what to make of 
the minister. His manner toward her was a 
mingling of command and deference, softened 
by gentleness so peculiar, that the little puss was 
quite bewildered. He gave her carte blanche to 
the shelves of his library with the air of a man 
asking a favor; but if she selected a volume not 
to his liking, he took it away unceremoniously, 
and bade her go for another. One thing Kitty 
was sure of—he was not stupid; and all the 
pious people whom she had ever known had 
been—O, so stupid! that the two were insep- 
arably associated in her mind. In every way, 
then, Henry Oxford was a new revelation to her. 
You have seen the wild rose, growing alone in 
tangled luxuriance, and sending forth its shoots 
after its own wayward will, till sometimes it 
offends the eye by its want of symmetry; but 
take it into your garden, trim it a little here, and 
straighten its branches there, let in the sun upon 
this side, and give it a support upon that, round 
off the angles of Nature into the shapely curves 
of Art, and it becomes your most beautiful 
shrub, never losing its own native grace, but dis- 
covering daily new harmony of proportions, 
and blossoming all over into beauty and fra- 
grance. So with Kitty. She did not lose her 
frolicsome, kitten-like ways all at once, but by- 
and-by there was a wiser, deeper look in her 
eyes, and a graver cadence in her voice; her 
gayety was softened by a quiet thoughtfulness, 
her abrupt manner grew more gentle, and now 
in the dawn of womanhood, just beginning to 
catch a glimpse of its great mysteries, and look- 
ing back half wistfully upon the free, childish 
life which was every day becoming more and 
more a thing of the past, Kitty Forrester was 
more winning than ever. 

No one would have suspected that so great a 
change was being wrought in the young girl. 
You can never tell when the buds become blos- 
soms—it is the work of a summer morning; but 
for many a week the petals have been getting 
ready to expand, and a little sunshine unfolds 
them. And Kitty, living in the light of Henry 
Oxford’s presence, developed with wonderful 
quickness the capacities that many a summer 
had nurtured. Now and then, however, upon 
some extraordinary provocation, her impulsive 
nature broke forth in the old, impetuous way. 

Meantime Charlie Brown presented himself in 
the deacon’s front room as regularly as Satur- 
day night came round, on which occasions Kitty 
sat silent by the window, gazing out into the 
darkness, and listening with supreme contempt 
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to Charlie’s very original remarks, which were 
generally to the effect that he “guessed we was 
a goin’ ter hev a dry spell,” or that “ the taters 
needed hillin’ up awful bad.” No wonder Kitty 
hated labor, since it was to her synonymous with 
coarseness and uncouthness. 

One of the hardest of Kitty’s trials was that 
Aunt Abigail always spoke as if she belonged 
asa matter of course to Charlie Brown; and 
many a time did she run away into the woods, or 
up garret, to escape this infliction, which was 
especially distasteful when the minister was by 
to hear. One evening, after an escapade of this 
kind, Kitty was gliding softly in at the front 
door, hoping to reach her chamber unnoticed, 
when her own name, pronounced by Mrs. 
Grimes, checked her steps a moment. 

“Tt’ll be a good match for the child,” Aunt 
Abigail was saying ; “an’ I’m sorry she don’t 
take to it no better. I wish you’d advise her, 
Mr. Oxford. She might pay some attention to 
what you'd say.” 

“T will, my dear madam—lI will advise her as 
I think is for her good.” 

Kitty’s sense of honor compelled her to re- 
treat, but the old staircase creaked fearfully, and 
her dread of being betrayed retarded her move- 
ments ; and so the rest of the conversation came 
to her ear. 

“So do, Mr. Oxford,” said Mrs. Grimes, in 
a gratified tone. ‘“ If your influence could make 
something of Kitty, I should bless the day you 
came to Bingley, for mercy knows what a trial 
she’s been!” 

“Never you fear, Mrs. Grimes,” replied the 
minister. “I'll tame her—yes, I’ll tame Kitty.” 

This climax was too much for the little puss. 
She reached her own room in a rage. 

“ He will advise me, will he? He will tame 
me! See if I ever read another book of his! 
T’ll never speak to him again—never !’’ And she 
broke down into a sob. “And he wants me to 
matry Charlie Brown—a great, ignorant booby! 
I never will—never—it they kill me. And for 
him to take sides with them—it’s too bad—it’s 
shameful!” And the sobs quite vanquished her 
this time. 

Ido not know whether any of Kitty’s air- 
castles were blown down in this tempest. You 
must watch closely, if you find out the secrets 
that lie wrapped up in the rosebuds, and after 
all, they may die and never speak. I only know 


- that she was very cool towards the minister after 


that, assuming an air of dignity that was charm- 
ingly comical ; and the next Saturday evening, 
when Charlie Brown came, she absolutely had 
the audacity to refuse to go down. 


Henry Oxford could find no opportunity to 
give her the advice he had promised, though he 
sought for it earnestly—for of course he meant 
to keep his word with Aunt Abigail. But for- 
tune favors the brave, and one moonlight night 
he caught Miss Kitty in the garden, and the 
frightened little thing could not escape. 

“Now, Kitty Forrester, what new freak is 
this? What is the matter, Kitty ?” 

“Nothing, sir.” And Kitty retreated to the 
further end of the rustic bench, and looked im- 
ploringly up into the old elm, as if she meditated 
a ftight in that direction. 

“Nothing ! Precisely what I expected. Kitty,” 
continued Mr. Oxford, laying aside his jesting 
tone fora very grave one, “ Kitty, I promised 
your aunt I woald give you some advice, and—” 

He did not finish the sentence, for Kitty turned 
towards him, quite crimson with anger, and 
burst forth impetuously : 

“TI don’t want any advice—I wont take any— 
and you needn’t call me Kitty any more—my 
name is Katherine Forrester !”” 

“ Katherine Forrester,” said Mr. Oxford, per- 
fectly unmoved, “your aunt wishes you to 
marry Charlie Brown—” 

“T wont marry Charlie Brown—never—and 
it is very cruel in you to say anything about it,” 
interrupted Kitty, with flashing eyes, but with a 
great tremble in her voice. “I will never marry 
anybody !” 

“But, Katherine Forrester, Charlie Brown 
loves you!” 

“I don’t care if he does.” 

“And you love him.” 

“No, I don’t—I hate him!” with a burst of 
tears. 

“Tam truly rejoiced to hear it,” said the 
minister. 

Kitty stopped crying, too much amazed to 
go on. 

“ Because, Kitty,” said Henry Oxford, speak- 
ing very low, “I love you, and I want you to 
love me, and be my wife !” : 

If the great elm had broken loose from its 
moorings and sailed away into the sky, Kitty 
could not have been more astonished. But of 
course she was properly indignant—for hadn’t 
she just told him she would never marry any- 
body? And now to think of such assurance! 

Of course she let him know, speedily, that she 
wasn’t going to be whiffled about in that way, 
and change her mind in a minute—not she. I 
suppose she told him so—only how does it hap- 
pen that Kitty Forrester writes her name “ Mrs. 
Henry Oxford,” and resides at Bingley par- 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER’S BLUNDER. 


BY JOHN D. ROBINSON. 


Roserr Ex.is and his brother James were 
about as striking examples of the dissimilarities 
which frequently exist in the same family as can 
well be imagined. Robert was a fine, frank- 
hearted fellow, with a ruddy countenance, open 
as the day. James was mean and miserly. 
Shrivelled, shrunken, squalid in aspect, he looked 
what he was. His pinching parsimony, it was 
said, had broken his wife’s heart, and had driven 
his son, his only child, from the door. These 
latter matters, however, had occurred years before 
the date of our story. 

Though James Ellis had amassed much prop- 
erty, he lived in the meanest and most wretched 
way, keeping house, or rather hovel, alone, and 
denying himself even the necessaries of life. 
Most unlike this was Robert’s method of living. 
He had been in business, and had earned for 
himself a comfortable competency, and he en- 
joyed it in comfort. Robert had never been 
married, but he was not, therefore, without a 
family ; for he had taken to his home and heart 
a poor widowed sister. And this sister had a 
daughter who had become the apple of old Rob- 
ert’s eye. She had come to his care as a child, 
and each succeeding year had ripened in the old 
man’s love. 

“ Ah, Luce,” he would say, after making her 
some present, “I am just giving thee a statf to 
break my own head. Thou lookest so handsome 
now with that bonnet, and those ribbons, that all 
the young sparks must fall in love with thee. 
And what would thy poor old Uncle Robert do 
without thee, girl ?” 

But the worthy old man fell ill, became sick 
almost unto death. Illness was a thing Robert 
had scarcely known in his lifetime, and this at- 
tack reminded him forcibly of what health too 
often makes men forget, namely, the necessity of 
arranging his affairs so that things might go as he 
wished after his death. His property lay chiefly 
in houses, and he wished to give his sister a life 
tenure of that property, and to constitute his 
niece ultimate heir to all. Without a will, this 
disposition of the property could not be made, as 
Robert’s brother, who was heir-at-law, would 
otherwise be entitled to all. 

To accomplish this making. of the will, the 
village schoolmaster’s talents were put in requi- 
sition, for the schoolmaster was a will-maker in 
general, at least had often acted in that capacity, 
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and thought himself very perfect im the calling. 
He had one form for all cases; and accordingly 
when Robert Ellis commanicated bis wishes to 
him, the schoolmaster drew up a will agreeably 
to this form. According to his friend’s wish, the 
schoolmaster himself was named executor, a 
post which he held in nine out of tem will eases 
with which he had to do. 

When the schoolmaster came to old Robert's 
bedside with the will to have it signed and wit- 
nessed, Lucy sat near her kind uncle. Her 
mother was alse in the reom engaged in knitting. 
Neither she nor Lucy kaew of the commission 
which Robert had given to the schoolmaster, 
and when it was commanicated to them they were 
moved to tears, partly of gratitude and partly ef 
affectionate anxiety. 

“O, dear uncle,” said Lacy, “you will be 
spared to us yet.” 

“ A little while, perhaps, bat not lenag; net 
long now. The blow has been given, and the 
first high wind will bring down the tree,” said 
the old man, calmly. 

The invalid signed the will, and ander the di- 
rection of she schoolmaster Lucy and hey mother 
signed their names to it, along with his own, as 
witnesses. 

After the completion of this deed, Robert 
lived several weeks in tolerable health. But a 
second attack of the same nature as the first, ter- 
minated his days. For the first time for many 
years, James Ellis entered his brother’s house on 
the occasion of the burial. He had become more 
squalid and haggard than ever, and though evi- 
dently verging rapidly to the grave, still grasped 
at wealth with as keen a hand as ever. Some 
thought they observed on his countenance gleams 
of wild eagerness breaking at times, as if woacon- 
sciously, through the show of gravity he wore 
as he followed his brother to the tomb. Certain 
it is that his disappointment was obvious to every 
one present when the will of the deceased was 
read. The countenance of the miser fell whem 
he heard the deed gone over. His limbs shook, 
and he glanced with his dark, cunning eyes at 
the innocent inheritors, as if they had robbed him 
of his treasure. He had so much self-restraint 
as not to break out into abuse, but he would par- 
take of nothing with the other friends of the 
family, and left the house with a drooping head, 
and with mutterings on his lips. His character 
and peculiarities were too well-known to his 
sister and his niece for them to feel surprise at 
his behaviour. 

About a week after the funeral, the school- 
master in his capacity of executor waited on 
Lucy’s mother, and informed her it would be 


& 
necessary to prove the will in the proper court, 
and proposed that she and Lucy should go with 
him toa friend of his, an attorney, in order to get 
the matter completed. Of course the proposal 
was immediately acceded to. 

On reaching the lawyer’s office the special will 
of Robert Ellis, drawn up and signed as already 
mentioned, was shown to the legal practitioner. 
He had not looked at it a few minutes, when he 
discovered it to be totally useless and invalid. 
By law every devise in such a will, 0 an attesting 
witness, is void, and of no avail. Lucy and her 
mother were placed in this position through the 
consummate ignorance of the person who had 
undertaken to be their guide in the matter. 
When the attorney with a grave face, but kindly 
tone intimated this sad error, the heart of the 
poor widow sank within her, as she looked at 
her daughter, and as the recollection of the heir- 
at-law’s character came across her mind. And 
as for the schoolmaster, who was really a kind, 
worthy man, his self-accusations were exceedingly 
bicter. But he tried to reassure himself and his 
friends wich the hope that the flaw would never 
be known, and chat if it were known, James 
Ellis could not be so cruel and unjust as to take 
away what it was undeniably his dead brother’s 
wish to give to those who now had it. 

The attorney shook his head at the latter ob- 
servation of the schoolmaster, and said that 
secrecy, to say the least of it, was the better se- 
curity of thetwo. To the preservation of silence 
on the subject he at once pledged himself, and 
trusted that the flaw might not be heard of. 
The schoolmaster then departed with Lucy and 
her mother, all three, it must be confessed, mach 
depressed in spirits. 

Alas, evil news spreads fast. Whether James 
Bilis had himself observed the circumstance of 
the signatures at the reading of the will, or 
whether some other person had detected the 
error, and promulgated it, we are unable to say. 
But the flaw did come to the notice of James 
Ellis. The attorney candidly told him that he 
believed all mea would allow the intentions of the 
testator to be represented by the will, but those 
intentions most certainly had not been made good 
in such a way as to stand a contest in a court. 
Lucy and her mother returned to their home, 
and the cheerful girl for a living took in needle- 
work. 

There let us leave them, cheerful and resigned, 
and turn to the miser. This day he has added 
another half at least to his wealth, and he is still 
in his wretched old hovel. Though the night is 
one of winter he has no fire, but he lies in bed 
with his clothes on, and all the rags in his pos- 
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session heaped upon him to keep him warm. 
Yet this night all will not do, for he shivers in- 
cessantly. Ever and anon, however, the thought 
of his newly-acquired wealth sends something 
like a glow through him. Lying in bed saves 
candles—this was also a part of his creed. Has 
he no remorse for turning a sister and her child 
to the door? It is hard to say what are his 
thoughts, but latterly he has seemed excited, but 
apparently more with joy than any other feeling. 
But hark! there is a tap at his door. It is un- 
heeded, and is repeated again and again. At 
last the miser cries : 

“ Who is there ¢” 

“It isI—Lam seeking shelter—do you not 
know me ?” 

“You can get no shelter here, whoever you 
are,” cried the miser. 

“Father, do you not know me? It is I, 
Charles Ellis, your son !” 

There was silence fora time within, until the 
same words were repeated, when the miser 
growled : 

“Go away, I do not believe you!” 

“ Father, I am very cold, and I am in want of 
shelter. You surely know my voice; open the 
door and you will see that I am Charles.” 

“ Whoever you are, go away,” cried the in- 
mate, in still haskier tones, “ you can get nothing 
here.”’ 

After a few more words the colloquy ended, 
and all was again silent. 

On the following morning, a young man, gen- 
teelly dressed, and with his handsome face deeply 
browned by sun and air, called at the dwelling of 
the widow and her daughter. As soon as the 
latter saw the stranger, a glow of surprise rushed 
over her cheeks, and she sprang forward a step, 
but checked herself. The stranger, however, 
made the rest of the advance, and caught her in 
his arms and kissed her. 

“ Cousin Charles!” exclaimed Lucy. 

“ Ay, ay, Luce,” cried the young man, “you 
used to say you would know me a mile off when 
we were children, but I think you had some 
doubts just now.” 

Warm was the welcome which the young man 
received from his aunt and Lucy, for when a boy 
he had always been a great favorite with them. 
He told them his story—he had been to the West 
Indies and had been prosperous. 

He himself was the first to enter on the dis- 
agreeable subject of his father’s conduct, which 
had been detailed to him by the landlord of the 
inn where he had slept. His visit to his father 
at night was also described to them. He had 
gone, he said, to try if his father would permit 
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him to be a son to him; but he found his heart 
to be as cold and as hard as ever. 

“ But fear not, Cousin Luce,” said he, “ thou 
shalt have all I have, though it is not much, after 
all, but you and your mother shall be comfortable. 
And who knows, when he sees me in the light of 
day, the old man may relent after all.” 

He did not relent. -Things were so ordered 
that it could not be. When the old woman who 
had brought him a light every morning for more 
than ten years, entered his abode, the morning 
after the occurrence related, the miserable miser 
was dead—cold as ice—he had been literally 
frozen to death. 

His death turned the fortune of his kind old 
brother once more into the right channel. 
Charles married his cousin Lucy. Weare hap- 
py to add, also, another factof importance. The 
worthy schoolmaster suffered so much in mind 
from his share of the misfortune, that he reso- 
lutely declined will-making in future. Let all 
like him avoid meddling with what they do net 
understand. It is not always that the mischiefs 
incident on such mistakes, are thus happily 
obviated. 


HEALTHY CHILDREN. 


“What makes the children in England so 
and ruddy 
ine ey are fed on good bread, bannocks and 

“Do they not give them any pies, hot cakes 
and preserves ?”’ said Lizzie. 

“No, child, except on special occasions, and 
then quite sparingly.” 

“IT would not like to live there.” 

“Would you not like to have red cheeks, 
bright eyes, and blooming health ?” 

“O, yes! but what have these to do with 
cakes, pies and puddings ?” 

“Much every way,” said auntie. 

“ Did you not a little feverish yesterday 
afternoon ?” 

“Yes, my head ached so bad, and my heart 
beat dreadfully, and I was so hot.” 

“So I thought. It was the pound-cake and 
brandy-peaches that did the mischief.” 

“But mother says I am so delicate, that I 
need something to help me.” 

“ Yes, child, you need much to help you, but 
not in the way of such delicacies; these only 
make the matter worse.” 


“But I like them so much !” 

“This is because you have your 
appetite. Only for a week simple 
food, and you will like it better. arm biscuit, 


mince-pies, doughnuts and hot coffee, would try 
the digestive organs of an anaconda. Boys who 
run in the o air, and play at foot-ball and 
take it roughly, may stand such diet; but girls 
wilt and waste away under it.”—TZhe Gem. 
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INGRATITUDE TO PARENTS. 


There is a proverb that “a father can more 
easily maintain six children, than six children 
one father.” Luther relates this story: There 
was once a father who gave up everything to his 
children—his house, his fields and goods—and 
ex for this his children would support him. 
But after he had been some time with his son, 
the latter grew tired of him, and said to him, 
“ Father, I have had ason born to me this night, 
and there, where your arm chair stands, the 
cradle must come; will you not, perhaps, go to 
my brother, who lias a large room?” After he 
had been some time with the second son, he also 
grew tired of him, and said, “ Father, you like 
a warm room, and that hurts my head. Wont 
you go to my brother, the baker?” The father 
went, and after he had been some time with the 
third son, he also found him troublesome, and 
said to him, “ Father, the people ran in and out 
here all day, as if it were a pigeon-house, and 
you cannot have your noon-day sleep; would 
you not be better off at my sister Kate s near the 
town wall?” The old man remarked to himself 
how the wind blew, and said to himself, “ Yes, 
I will do so; I will go and try it with my daugh- 
ter. Women have softer hearts.” But after he 
had spent some time with his daughter, she grew 
weary of him, and said she was always so fear- 
ful, when her father went to church or anywhere 
else, and was obliged to descend the steep stairs, 
and at her sister Elizabeth’s there were no stairs 
to descend, as she lived on the ground floor. 
For the sake of peace the old man assented, and 
went to his other daughter. But after some 
time, she too was tired of him, and told him by a 
third person, that her house near the water was 
too damp for a man who suffered with gout, and 
her sister, the grave-digger’s wife, at St. John’s, 
had much drier lodgings. The old man himself 
thought she was right, and went outside the gate 
to his youngest daughter, Helen. But after he 
had been three days with her, her little son said 
to his grandfuther, ‘“‘ Mother said yesterday to 
Cousin Elizabeth that there was no better cham- 
ber for you, than such a one as father digs.’”” 
These words broke the old man’s heart, so that 
he sank back in his chair and died.— The Home 
Educator. 


A CLERICAL EXPERIENCE. 


One of our contributors relates the following 
incident at @ marriage service: “I was once 
called upon to marry a couple, who, to use the 
phrase of a New York editor, were ‘as black as 
the ace of spades on a rainy midnight in a dark 
cellar.’ After I got to the house, the bridegroom 
went out to get a witness for the ceremony. 
When he returned he brought two—a man and a 
large dog. At their entrance I was standing 
leaning against a mantel-piece, and two cats were 
upon the floor near me. At the sight of the 
dog one of the cats ran under a bed that was in 
the room, and the other rdn up my back, between 
my coat and my vest, where I let her remain until 
the dog was put out, when I removed her.” Of 
course the want of harmony between cats and 
dogs did not, on this festive occasion, enggest any 
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ISADORE, THE IDEAL. 


YOUTH. 


BY THOMAS MOORE. 


Smoothly flowing through verdant vales, 
Gentle river, thy current runs, 
Sheltered safe from winter gales, 
Shaded cool from summer suns. 
Thus our youth’s sweet moments glide, 
Fenced with flowery shelter round ; 
No rude tempest wakes the tide, 
All its path is fairy ground. 


But, fair river, the day will come, 
When, wooed by whispering groves in vain, 
Thou ‘It leave those banks, thy shaded home, 
To mingle with the stormy main. 
And thou, sweet youth, too soon wilt pass 
Into the world’s unsheltered sea, 
Where once thy wave hath mixed, alas, 
All hope of peace is lost for thee! 


(ORIGINAL. ] 


ISADORE, THE IDEAL, 
A REMINISCENCE OF PARIS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

Dorine my stay in the French metropolis— 
it was in 183-, I believe—much of my time was 
engrossed in visiting artistic exhibitions and gal- 
leries. One, in particular, in which I rarely 
missed passing an hour daily, was entirely a 
private collection, thrown open gratuitously to 
public inspection, by the generosity of the pro- 
prietor. This was the generally-received opinion ; 
although the reader who follows me to the end 
of my sketch, will discover another and very 
different motive. 

There could be but one opinion as to the taste 
of the owner of this collection; and that, that it 
was highly-cultivated. So fine a gallery of pic- 
tures, both of the old and new schools, and in 
every conceivable style of art, and upon such a 
happy diversity of subjects, is not of frequent 
occurrence, even in public institutions ; and in- 
deed the fact that these paintings should be pri- 
vate property, was an agreeable novelty to me. 
I became anxious to see the man to whom I had 
become indebted for so many past and prospec- 
tive hours of pleasure ; and expressing the wish 
to a friend with whom I was one day promenad- 
ing, he replied : 

“ Well, mon ami, you may have that pleasure 
immediately. Monsieur Earnest Durant, to 
whom you refer, is at this moment seated in yon- 
der cabriolet.” 

I had thus a good opportunity to observe, 
without attracting attention, the individual whom 
I wished to see. I recognized him immediately, 
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as one whom I had often noticed in his gallery, 
although of course unknown to me, as he must 
have been to the great majority of those who at- 
tended it. He was a person of perhaps thirty- 
five, handsome, agreeable when he chose to be, 
with great, dreamy eyes, profuse black hair, and 
a moustache which is exactly fac-similied in that 
of the present French emperor. What. was 
more particularly noticeable about him, was his 
careless, not to say slovenly appearance, as well 
as the general abandon of his dress, and the un- 
changeable abstraction of his air. Yet he was 
évidently a man of wealth and education, as well 
as of luxurious habits, and therefore, in view of 
what I have just said concerning him, an anom- 
aly. With deeply increased interest, as we passed 
on, I asked my friend for an explanation. 

“Remind me to tell you about it some other 
time,” he said, in reply. “It’s too long a story 
for the street. Your own observation has prob- 
ably shown you that he has some absorbing pur- 
suit which engrosses his time and thoughts. 
This much everybody knows, although very few 
are conversant with the real cause of his melan- 
choly habits.” 

I, of course, promised myself the gratification 
of soon learning the history of M. Durant ; but 
before an occasion had fuirly offered for me to 
remind my friend of his promise, I had learned 
all that I wished to know, in a mach more inter- 
esting way. 

It so happened that upon the following morn- 
ing, I dropped intothe gallery to which I have 
alluded, intending to remain but a few moments. 
Quite a number were present notwithstanding the 
earliness of the hour; and as fate would have 
it, M. Durant came strolling in, with his usual 
careless gait, alone; and I at once determined 
to watch him. Nobody seemed to recognize him, 
and it was soon apparent that no person present 
was honored by his acquaintance. And it may 
be remarked here, that I say honored, because I 
mean it, speaking not at all frivolously. M. Du- 
rant walked slowly down the gallery, towards 
where I stood, and it was observable that he seru- 
tinized the face of every lady as he passed ; this, 
of course, not rudely, or in a manner at all 
marked, but respectfully, and in such a way that 
even the most fastidious could not have taken 
offence. Finally, after passing all the spectators, 
he took his stand very near me, and at once oc- 
cupied himself with gazing at a picture. Ap- 
proaching behind him, I immediately remembered 
to have seen him pause before no other painting 
than this, upon whatever occasion I might have 
seen him in the gallery; and I now examined 
the picture more attentively than I had yet done. 


| 
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It was, in fact, a most exquisite production—the 
representation of a young girl, a brunette, black- 
haired, and with the most liquid, dreamy black 
eyes. The beauty of the features was of the 
most perfect model ; but above this, the spectator 
was interested by the mysterious inner beauty, 
which was neither of one feature nor of another, 
but which looked out from the countenance as 
clearly as though the artist had produced the 
shadow of the soul itself in his work. It was, 
in short, just such a picture as an enthusiast might 
linger over for hours, and then leave unsatisfied. 

Whether some comment, such as are made 
above, unconsciously dropped from my lips, I am 
unable to say; but M. Durant suddenly turned 
his head and discovered me at his back. There 
was a pleasant look upon his face as he pointed 
to the painting, and said, with an excellent Eng- 
lish accent : 

“ You like it?” 

“ Exceedingly, monsieur,”” was my reply. 

“Give me your opinion of it in brief, if I may 
trouble you.” 

“With pleasure. It is a beautiful piece of 
work, excellently finished. More than this, it is 
the triumph of fancy, a wonderful trick of the 
imagination, and the production of some person 
who must succeed just as often as he surrenders 
his will to his redundant ideality.” 

“Ha! you talk like an artist; you are an acute 
critic! What if I should tell you that it isa 
it 9 

“A portrait ?” was my incredulous rejoinder, 
as Iran my eye over it again. Impossible, 
monsieur ; sitters are not so readily forthcoming 
for a portrait like this! We do not see faces like 
this in the street. I have not seen one since my 
arrival in the city, now some weeks past. No— 
it is not a portrait; I will wager what artistic 
reputation I have on the fact.”’ 

My words seemed to create a sudden enthusi- 
asm in M. Durant. Narrowly watching the ex- 
pression of my face while I was speaking, when 
I had concluded, he grasped my hand cordially, 
exclaiming : 

“ Monsieur, I like you immensely. You are 
@ person of quick discrimination and great taste ! 
You have discovered at a glance, what I have 
been investigating for years, and am hardly as- 
sured of yet. Let us throw aside all ceremony. 
I am M. Ernest Durant, the proprietor of these 
galleries. 

Returning the hearty pressure of his hand, I 
bowed and mentioned my name. 

“ An Englishman ?” 

“ Not quite—but an American.” 
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ing an alacrity which seemed new tohim. “ You 
Americans are apt to be sympathetic and warm- 
hearted, and if I mistake not, I shall find an 
abundance of both qualities in you.” 

Acknowledging the compliment, I observed 
that it must be a very fine thing to own so many 
fine pictures. 

“It would to any other than myself,” he deject- 
_edly replied. “But as for me, there is but one 
thing particularly desirable, and that, long expe- 
rience has taught me is an impossibility. But, 
my dear monsieur, I have forced my acquain- 
tance upon you so abruptly, because you have 
betrayed such an artistic taste, and have received 
my advances with such good-humored courtesy, 
that I feel sure of your sympathy and condo- 
lence with my misfortunes. Have I your per- 
mission to occupy your time for a very few mo- 
ments—just long enough to make you acquainted 
with the story of this painting, as it is unhappily 
connected with my life ?”’ 

“As long as you please, monsieur—nothing 
would give me more pleasure.” 

“Thanks—thanks. Well, then—here is a 
chair—pray be seated. We shall not be inter- 

rupted here.” 

The morning hour of exhibition had, in fact, 
expired, and we were now alone in the gallery. 

“ To proceed,” M. Durant resumed, “ my life, 
for the past ten years, has been a huge misery, 
an enormous anxiety. There is an expression 
which has become stereotyped on my lips. I re- 
peat it every ten minutes. Let me give you a 
sample.” 

Pressing his hands upon his sides, the speaker 
rolled up his eyes, drew down his visage till it 
had reached a Quixotic elongation, and in the 
most dismally doleful and lugubrious voice im- 
aginable, sighed forth the words : 

“ Mon Dieu, how unfortunate !” 

I was instantly convulsed with irresistible 
laughter, while Durant satisfied himself with a 
smile. It quickly occurred to me that I had 
heard precisely this phrase from him on several 
different occasions; although, of course, ren- 
dered with less exaggeration. When I could 
sufficiently control myself, I suggested that none 
but a Frenchman would ever find food for merri- 
ment in his own misfortunes. 

“ Perhaps not,” was his reply ; “ but it is cer- 
tainly more humane than to gather it from the ills 
of others. However, it is a laxury which I do 
not often indulge in. But without turther pre- 
liminaries, let me relate my story. It will nec- 
essarily be brief.” 

“Tt is ten years this present summer, since 


“ Ah—so much the better,” he replied, betray- 


Adolphe Regnault came to visit me and Paris. 
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His family resided at Lyons, and they had been 
for many years upon terms of close intimacy with 
mine. Latterly, however, this intimacy had sub- 
sided, from no particular cause, other than the 
distance between our respective places of res- 
idence; and it so happened that I had seen 
neither Adolphe nor his sisters, since we played 
together as children. I was heartily glad, there- 
fore to see my friend, and for several days devot- 
ed myself closely to his pleasure—to say nothing 
of nights. 

“ One afternoon, while sitting together in the 
parlor of my hotel, Adolphe uttered a sudden 
exclamation, and ran up to his chamber. Re- 
turning in a moment, he brought with him a case, 
such as pictures are usually packed in. 

“Strange that I should be so forgetful,’ he 
said. - ‘ This, Ernest, is for you; my mother and 
sisters joined in sending it to you—although Is- 
adore pouted a little about it.’ 

“«« My sincere thanks. But why did the fair 
Isadore pout her beautiful lips, may I ask ?’ 

“* You shall know in a moment.—Hang these 
nails—will they never come out? There, mon 
cher Ernest, what think you of that ¢’ 

“T had expected to see a rural landscape, done 
in a very rural style, by a rural artist; but imag- 
ine my surprise and gratification when this pic- 
ture before us was produced. I recognized it as 
a gem from the hand of some master of his pro- 
fession, and my expressions of thanks and gratifi- 
cation to Adolphe were profuse. Still, I had not 
the slightest idea that it was intended for any- 
thing more than a fancy sketch; and I jumped 
bolt upright, when Adolphe added to my praises ; 

“* Yes, it is all you say of it, and a most faith- 
ful copy of the original!’ 

“* Original !’ I ejaculated. ‘Adolphe Reg- 
nault, do you tell me that this is a port:azt ¥’ 

“*T have not, as yét; but Idonow. This 
picture, Ernest, is generally conceded to be a 
most lifelike representation of my sister Isadore !’ 

“*But are you not jesting, my dear fellow ? 
I am not able to conceive how a woman can be 
so incomparably beautiful! There is some flat- 
tery of the artist, I suppose—some additions af- 
ter the picture was finished, to give it a romantic 
effect.’ 

“* Allow me to say, Monsieur Ernest Durant, 
the romance is all in your own head,’ Adolphe 
indignantly replied. ‘I tell you now, a second 
time, that the portrait is Isadore herself, just as 
she is—and a lovelier woman you cannot find in 
France. Are you satisfied ” 

“* Excuse my interedulity, my dear fellow; I 
am assured.’ And forsome minutes I continued 
to devour the picture with my eyes. 


“* But I say, my dear Adolphe,’ I cried, ‘has 
Isadore any lovers?’ I actually trembled for his 
answer. ’ 

“* Aha, my boy—trapped ? he smilingly ob- 
served. ‘No, Ernest—none that she favors.’ 

“Then I’ll enter the lists myself! Don’t 
smile—I was never more serious in my life. I 
tell you I am passionately in love with the orig- 
inal of that picture!’ 

“* Bravo !—I wish you success ! Adolphe re- 
plied, quite in earnest. ‘ And I don’t know, Er- 
nest, why you cannot win her. You shall return 
with me, and I promise you a fair field.’ 

“In my delirium of ecstasy I hugged Adolphe, 
called him my brother, and perpetrated a hun- 
dred other absurdities. Nor would my impa- 
tience permit me to wait until my proposed visit 
to Lyons, for the accomplishment of the great 
object which now lay next to my heart. My 
miniature was forwarded post-haste to Isadore 
Regnault, accompanied by an epistle, which, if 
it was not a declaration of love, was as certainly 
not a declaration of war. To madame, her moth- 
er, I also addressed the most respectful of letters, 
delicately reminding her of the pleasant intima- 
cy which had subsisted between our families in 
times past, hinting at the strange and positively 
ridiculous fact, that this intimacy had never been 
more closely cemented by an intermarriage ; and 
finally requesting her permission to me, to ad- 
dress Mademoiselle Isadore upon the subject of 
matrimony. 

“ You smile, my friend ; but my conduct upon 
this occasion, only serves to illustrate the extrav- 
agant lengths to which men will go, when a wo- 
man happens to be in the case. I had no reason 
to complain, however, of the effect of my letters. 
From madame, I quickly received a very gra- 
cious reply, granting the permission asked, with 
evident satisfaction ; while from Isadore herself, 
came a dainty epistle, filled with wit and senti- 
ment such as really charmed me. It was doubly 
gratifying to ascertain that my idol was refined 
and educated; that the beauty of her face was 
matched by that of her mind. Other letters 
passed between us, until, to be brief, when 
Adolphe and myself were ready to start for Ly- 
ons, I was the accepted lover of the peerless 
Isadore Regnault! 

“ My heart was full to overflowing ; my exulta- 
tion knew no bounds; reversing the wish of the 
Roman tyrant, I could have clasped the whole 
world in my fraternal embrace. During our 
journey, Adolphe was constantly employed in 
repressing the exuberance of my spirits; and I 
finally left the diligence at Lyons, with the air 
of a Cwsar. We were received with open arms 


by madame and her daughters—but Isadore was 
announced as absent, in the city, on a visit. She 
would return, however, in the evening. And un- 
til evening I was tortured every moment with the 
suspense. I could do nothing, be nothing, until 
I had seen the object of my affections ; and as I 
80 frankly declared, madame excused my ab- 
straction and applauded my fidelity. 

“Finally Isadore returned ; and with a pain- 
fully palpitating heart, I was presented to her. 
My eyes had no sooner rested on her face, than 
I started back in anger and sickened disappoint- 
ment. 

“This Isadore Regnault—this? Juste ciel !’ 

“TI must have pronounced the words leud 
enough to be heard by every person in the room ; 
but in the desperation of my disappointment, I 
was utterly careless. Taking her hand, I actually 
held her from me and scrutinized her. There 
she stood, blushing in the vexation of maidenly 
modesty, a handsome brunette—and that was all ! 
None of those bright shades of finer beauty 
which the treacherous artist had so cunningly 
employed ; none of that deep soul-beauty which 
dreamed on the countenance of the pictured Is- 
adore—all, all was delusion. And here was the 
woman who had been represented to me as the 
original of that wonder, that miracle of art! 
She, forsooth! Though undoubtedly beautiful, 
she bore the same relation to that work of art, 
as the unwrought marble bears to the delicately 
chiselled figure. It was a bitter, bitter disap- 
pointment—the more bitter since the blow was 
entirely unexpected. Mon Dieu,how unfortunate !” 

I could have smiled at the words, though ut- 
tered in real misery, had it not been for the tears 
which trickled down his cheeks. Impatiently 
dashing them away, he continued : 

“These tears proclaim my weakness; but 
they are not so many, nor so bitter as those I 
shed in my privacy that fatal night. Ah, it was 
fearful—to build up such an idol as I had built 
in my heart, only to have it thus rudely dashed 
down. It was like the breaking of the heart it- 
self. 

“But to resame. I made no efforts to con- 
ceal my real feelings; in a matter which touched 
my heart so deeply, I could practise no deception. 
Therefore, seizing my hat, I abruptly quitted the 
room and the mansion. I had no reason to sup- 
pose that I should hear no more of the affair, 
and in an hour Adolphe encountered me in the 
street, pale with fury, and with epithets none of 
the mildest, demanded an explanation. I en- 
deavored to retain my composure, but the course 
of our colloquy rendered this impossible ; and at 
last, losing all patience, I abruptly charged the 
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presentation of the picture as an atrocious cheat, 
an artful deception, and other equally reprehensi- 
ble asseverations. Language such as this could of 
course admit of but one settlement; and that 
was resorted to, with the assistance of small- 
swords and seconds, the next morning. To be 
brief, I inflicted an ugly punctare just beneath 
Adolphe’s shoulder-blade, from which, in some 
miraculous manner, he managed to recover. 
Nevertheless, it consumed some six months, and 
threw the family into a terrible panic. Mon Dieu, 
it was immensely unfortunate, especially for him ! 

“Nothing remained for me, but to return to 
Paris; so I returned. Everything seemed dis- 
tasteful to me, save my picture, and I often gazed 
upon it by the hour, until finally a happy idea 
visited my mind. Why should there not be an 
Isadore somewhere, of whom this should be the 
true representation? Was this artist’s skill so 
wonderful, that he could conjare up an image 
more lovely than all the forms of loveliness 
which people this wide world? Obeying the im- 
pulse, I frequented public places, I haunted the 
streets, I travelled, but all to no purpose. Many 
beautiful faces I saw, but none to rival, none to 
compare with this! Weary of all this vain labor, 
I gathered the choicest of my paintings into 
these rooms, and opened them for free, public 
exhibition. I solemnly declare to you, my fnend, 
that my sole motive in so doing, was to discover, 
if possible, among the crowds which daily flock 
here, the counterpart of this picture. What an 
extravagant idea—what a vain labor! I am at 
last beginning to think very much so. Pshaw! 
what faces do I see here daily! In fact, I think 
I am becoming skeptical upon the subject of ha- 
man beauty. My standard is this picture, and 
all below it must be set down as spurious. 

“Some months ago, I chanced to see, unob- 
served, Isadore among the spectators. Quantum 
mutatus abilla! Imagine a portly dame of two 
hundred, avoirdupois, leaning on the arm of a 
man quite as gross-looking, and followed by four 
noisy children! I gave a sigh of relief, thanked 
the fates, ordered the servant to remove my dar- 
ling pictare until their departure—and prudently 
kept out of the way myself. 

“ But I must not conclude, without relating a 
most interesting incident which occurred to me 
the other day. You observe that the name o 
the artist is in the corner of the picture—Franz 
Kepler. Becoming lately aware of the presence 
in Paris of an artist of that name, I sent an in- 
vitation to him to visit my gallery, in company 
with myself. He gladly complied; and I found 
him to be a German, with a fine intellectual head, 
the true artist’s eye, and a certain indescribable 
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something in his tout ensemble, which assured me 
that I had discovered the painter of my pictare ; 
at least, I should have chosen him from a hun- 
dred to execute such a work. But to reduce the 
matter to certainty, we had no sooner entered the 
gallery, than I led him straight to the picture. 

“¢ Are you not the artist of this, monsieur ?” I 
asked. 

“ He immediately recognized his work, and a 
moment later recalled the circumstances, the 
time, and the place of its execution. He was 
continuing to descant upon its merits, when I 
stopped him. 

“* Monsieur,’ I gravely observed, ‘ you, by 
this unhappy picture, have ruined me forever !’ 

“ The astonished artist stared with wonder— 
and with my heart swelling with grief, I narrated 
to him what you have just heard. His sense of 
the ludicrous was several times evidently affected 
as I proceeded ; but sympathizing with my un- 
happiness, he restrained his mirth. When I had 
finished, he frankly said : 

“«T see, monsieur, that you regard me as a 
skillful knave of the brush—a kind of quack in 
portraiture, who flatters with his colors those who 
are vain enough to be deceived. You do me in- 
justice, monsieur. Had I a particle of such 
knavery in my composition, I would throw my 
palette and brushes into the Seine to-morrow, 
and forswear art forever. The truth is, mon- 
sieur, my ideality is so great, that it betrays me 
into extravagance whenever I take up a brush. 
I find it impossible to reduce myself to plain 
truth ; it is so severe that my fancy will get the 
uppermost. And so, when a plain country dam- 
sel comes for her portrait, I make her a paragon 
of beauty ; when the proprietor of some dilap- 
idated estate wishes a picture of his possessions, 
Iastonish him with an Eden. Both are delighted, 
and I receive five times my usual charge. This 
is a fact, monsieur, and I pray you believe it. 
The fault is natural—inborn, and I can never 
hope to conquer it.’ 

“ This statement, so frankly made, disarmed 
my hostility, aud left me to communicate still 
further with the artist, upon the picture. 

“*Did you, M. Kepler,’ I said, ‘ever meet 
with a human face as lovely as that you have de- 
lineated upon the canvass yonder ?” 

“Tn good sooth, I never did,’ he unhesitating- 
ly replied, gazing upon the canvass. 

“*Do you think, M. Kepler, that there is in 
the world a face as beautiful as that ?” 

“*My dear monsieur, vanity aside, and to 
speak candidly, Ido not. Such faces, let me as- 
sure you, are born only in the brain, and exist 
only in the colors of Franz Kepler! Ah, no— 


they are sadly unreal! Ihave worshipped my 
own pictures more than you have ever worshipped 
this ; and although I never sought their originals 
about the world, yet I think I should know what 
course to pursue, should I meet one of them at 
any time—the counterpart of this, for instance !’ 

“* You would woo her for me, noble Kepler,’ 
I enthusiastically exclaimed. ‘ You would tell 
her of my devotion and of my romantic love, 
and—” 

“*Tush,’ laughed the artist. ‘Yes, I should 
assuredly woo her, but it would as certainly be 
for myself !’ 

“* Mon Dieu—how unfortunate !’ was all that 
I could say. 

“ Thus, you see, my friend,”’ Durant continued, 
“what have been my toils and struggles, my 
weariness of heart and mind, while pursuing this 
phantom—this ideal Isadore. And now you will 
ask,‘Do you really believe in the existence of 
the reality of what you so faithfully seek” My 
friend, I sincerely do believe it—somewhere in 
this wide world my ideal Isadore, my glorious 
creation, is awaiting my coming! I must seek 
her until the day of my death—it is my destiny ! 
Why not in America?” 

“ There are marvellously beautiful women in 
my native land, but I must confess, I find too 
much attraction in women of undoubted sub- 
stance, to admit of my seeking after ideals ?”’ 

“ Ah, you are skeptical! But perhaps I shall 
meet you in America in the course of a year or 
two. Adieu, for the present! Jon Dieu, how 
extremely unfortunate!” We parted with acor- 
dial shake of the hand, and as it so happened 
that I was suddenly called away from Paris a few 
days later, and returned home without revisiting 
it, it also happened that my first and last meetings 
with M. Durant were identical. I never saw him 
again. The friend mentioned in the first portion 
of this veritable narrative, sent me, quite lately, 
& paper, containing a detailed account of M. Du- 
rant’s death. During the long interval of years, 
between the date of my meeting with him, and 
that of his death, he had continued to haunt his 
picture-gallery, stubbornly intent on the same pur- 
pose, growing weak and pale as he grew older, 
until he could with difficulty totter about. When 
upon his death-bed, he ordered the picture which 
had been the source of his destruction, to be hung 
before him, and he actually died with his eyes 
rivetted upon it, and with the words upon his 
lipsp—*“ Mon Dieu, how unfortunate !” 


NATURAL MELODY. 
of the wi.ds! What music can compare 
With thy wild gush of melody ’—or where 
Mid this world’s discords may we hope to meet 
Tones like to thine —so soothing and 0 sweet! 
A. A. Warrs. 
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From chambers of the past; 
No other song shall ever mar, 

Or to that strain a sweetness cast. 
Its single thrill of melody 

All down life’s pathway shall bestow 
Haunts of the music said to be, 

Where chastened hearts ne sorrows know. 
Its tender echoes strangely tell 

Of sinful thoughts all swept away ; 
Of fresher tears, which gently fell, 

When with that sound came fresher day. 


How may I speak enough the love 
Of Him who touched my wayward heart 
By tones akin to those above, 
A heavenward yearning to impart! 
How can enough my spirit soar, 
To seek a glimpse of joys beyond, 
Until from earth’s bleak tempest-shore 
A Saviour’s hand shall break the bond? 


MARY. 


BY ALICE C. BENTON. 


“Loor up this sleeve a little higher, Mary. 
Why do you lag so, child? The company will 
be here before I am half dressed. Why, you are 
erying, as I live! One would think you were 
half-envious of me. Never mind—some day you 
may be married, too. But, alas, poor girl, you 
will never have a Richard Angell !” 

“ God forbid that I should!” said the young 
girl, hastily, wiping away the drops that had 
gathered in her eyes. 

“ Nay, now you are too bad, Mary. Itis a 
poor joke, if you mean it as such, and a wicked 
thing, if you do it to annoy and vex me.” 

“T do it for neither, Alice. I would not jest 
about it for the world ; and God knows, my poor 
girl, you have vexation and disappointment 
in store, enough to make you old before your 
time. I will not add to the load, believe me.” 

“Ah, you have some foolish story in your 
head about Richard’s taking a social glass at a 
wedding. He has explained all about it to me, 
and I am perfectly satisfied.” 

A tap at the door, and a rich, musical 
calling, “ Alice, dear, are you almost ready ?” 
stayed the answer that was rising to the sister’s 
lips, and Alice ran to open thedoor. The figure 
that stood there, leaning against the doorpost, 
was one that might have captivated the imagina- 


tion of a stronger minded woman than Alice 
Phillips. He was somewhat taller than the mid- 
dle height, was of fair complexion, had bright, 
laughing blue eyes, and auburn hair which curled 
in tight, crisp rings close to a head which would 
have been beautiful as that of Antinous, had not 
the sensual characteristics predominated some- 
what over the intellectual. To-night he is per- 
fectly radiant with his new happiness and the de- 
light of seeing Alice so very beautiful. 

Richard’s tendencies were all selfish. It was 
not so much that he cared to see beautiful wo- 
men—but then, Alice was about to belong to him, 
and he loved to think of showing her in public. 
I am not sure that he would not have had asim- 
ilar feeling in regard to a fine animal, were it his 
property. He had once offered his hand to 
Mary Phillips. She had heard of his love for 
wine, and, although she was certainly dazzled not 
alittle by his exterior, and the worldly advan- 
tages of fortune and position which he possessed, 
yet her refusal was peremptory and decided. It 
was, therefore, with great pain that she saw him 
daily gaining ground with Alice, to whom he had 
lightly transferred his affections. 

In vain she had represented to her father and 
mother that he was not a person with whom one 
80 light and volatile as Alice should be trusted— 
that he was one with whom her happiness must 
surely be wrecked. They laughed at her fears, 
declared she was an envious old maid, and in- 
sisted that she should not spoil her sister’s good 
luck by her croakings. 

Misapprehended on every side, Mary had noth- 
ing but to fall back upon silence ; yet, at the last 
moment, she did suffer another word to tell her 
strong disapprobation of Richard’s habits, al- 
though she knew it was too late to alter her desti- 
ny. The foolish story to which Alice referred, 
was this: 

Richard Angell, hitherto a sober youth, anad- 
dicted to any of the excesses of the age, had been 
coaxed by a young bride to take wine at her wed- 
ding. It was contrary to his habits and his princi- 
ples. The very selfishness that was inherent in 
his nature pointed away from this sin; but the 
fair bride prevailed. The wine was swallowed— 
and thenceforth Richard Angell never saw the 
red wine sparkling in the cup that he did not 
quaff it to the bottom. 

When his father and mother went down to the 
grave, the hardest part of death to them was the 
thought that Richard was fast becoming a thing 
for scorn to point at; but still they had some faint 
hope that a good wife might come to the rescue, 
and save him from utter ruin. Had he married 
Mary Phillips, she might have done so; but for 
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Alice—God pity her, though she wilfully shut 
her eyes to the coming destruction. 

In vain Alice had entreated Mary to accompa- 
ny them to town, where Richard had engaged a 
fine house, and had launched into great outlays 
for its furnishing and decorations. She firmly 
resisted, notwithstanding the childish complaint 
of Alice that ‘Mary could not bear to see any- 
body happy.” Richard asked her; but she 
could see that he was not ungratified at her re- 
fusal. Perhaps he dreaded her lynx-eyed sagac- 
ity at discovering his little foibles. 

A round of visiting brought them into con- 
tact with gay and fashionable people, with whom 
the glass was, as @ matter of course, indispen- 
sable. As a matter of course, too, Richard 
prided himself upon fine wines, and seldom 
bought any but those that were expensive. 
Alice acquired a love for these costly, luxuries, 
and headache and lassitade were her mornings’ 
experiences. Soon it began to work on her 
beauty. Her delicate complexion grew coarse, 
and harsh lines settled in her once smooth fore- 
head ; while—it shocks us to speak it—but her 
nose actually blushed in imitation of the ruby 
tint which each day she allowed to pass her lips. 
Richard saw it all, but he held his peace, con- 
scious that his own example and urging had 
brought on this change in his idol. 

Qne year had passed away, in which Richard’s 
outward affairs had but little changed. It takes 
some time to undermine a noble property so that 
the ravages become visible. It is not so with the 
person. That shows the slightest outrage which 
strong drink makes. To one of his sanguine 
complexion and temperament, it discovers itself 
quickly in the added color that spreads itself over 
and beyond the cheeks and extends to the throat 
and temples, and even to the roots of that hair 
sonearly bordering upon red as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from the red face. About this 
time Alice was ill, and sent for her mother to be 
with her. Mr. Phillips had been far from well 
and did not like to have her leavehim. He sug- 
gested that Mary could better be spared from 
home; and Mary, fearing to worry and annoy 
her parents, decided upon going. 

She arrived half an hour after Alice had given 
birth toason. Richard was in high spirits, dis- 
tributing wine in abundance to every person who 
had any place in his household, so that the ser- 
vants were in the most amiable moods imaginable. 
Mary hastened to Alice, sick at heart of the 
sight and smell of liquors which stood in 
bottle array all over the house. Alice welcomed 
her, and she took her place as.assistant nurse ; 


for unhappily the principal was already over- 
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come with the generous hospitality of the exult- 
ant father. When she went to tea, Richard’s 
manner towards her was marked by an almost 
foolish familiarity, which she could not at once 
repel. 

“ You ought to have been that boy’s mother, 
Mary,” he said, as she poured his tea. ‘“ Alice 
is a good girl, but then, you know ‘ First love ’— 
what is it, Mary? O, I know—‘ First love will 
with the heart remain’ when it spells—spells— 
never mind,” he egntinued, winking most offen- 
sively at her, “the worst has been your own. 
You might have been sitting opposite me as my 
wife instead of my sister—” 

“Mr. Angell, you insult me. If you do not 
instantly cease, I will leave the table.” 

““No, indeed, Mary, you shall do no such 
thing,” he answered, suddenly becoming sober 
at her visible anger. ‘I did not mean anything ; 
but I am so elated with the coming of my boy, 
and so happy at Alice’s being so much better 
than I apprehended, that you must excuse my 
levity.” 

“JT am quite ready to do so, Richard,” she re- 
joined, more gently, “but let me beg you not to 
resort to anything that will induce artificial 
spirits, since you seem already to be sufficiently 
elevated.” 

“ Bless your soul, Mary, I am the most tem- 
perate man living! I have often langhed at 
your refusal of me for indulging in a glass of 
wine. Now, I assure you, I do not care for it in 
the least.” 

Mary was displeased at this statement, know- 
ing it to be false, and escaped as soon as possi- 
ble to her sister’s chamber, where she found the 
old nurse asleep in the great chair, with the baby 
just dropping from her arms. She caught the 
child, but turned away her head as the strong 
odor of spirits came from the little one. 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed, “has this 
woman been drugging this child?” 

“Pooh, Mary!” said Alice, who had seen 
nothing of the state of either child or nurse, 
“ baby was in pain, and nurse gave it some cor- 
dial. Don’t be a fool!” ’ 

“ But look at the woman herself, Alice.” 

“O well, I dare say she was up with some sick 
person last night, and this warm room has made 
her sleepy.” 

Mary made no answer, but she inwardly re- 
solved to watch and if possible, to prevent the 
little creature from being drugged again. Her 
scrutiny offended the nurse, and she said to Alice: 

“I shall feel obleéged to go away, ma’am, if 
Miss Phillips chooses to stay here. Her and me 
is so different in taking care of childurn.” 
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Alice was terrified, and begged the two, sep- 
arately, to give way to each other’s fancies about 
the child. But the nurse declared she would not 
stay to be watched, and accordingly took her 
leave. Mary walked miles to find another nurse, 
and succeeded in obtaining a mild, gentle-looking 
woman, whose judicious management of the 
child recommended her even to Richard himself. 

The next three years made it quite visible that 
things were going behindhand with the Angells. 
Alice had now four children, two of whom were 
twins. She took no care of ,~ household, and 
Mary, when she visited her, which she did for the 
children’s sake, was grieved to see her falling 
into a low-spirited,-miserable way that required 
constant stimulants to overcome temporarily. 
Richard was reduced to the condition of an actual 
drunkard. He was cross, morose and ill-tem- 
pered in the morning; foolish and maudlin at 
noon, and sunk into utter insensibility at night. 
Mary persuaded Alice to go home and visit their 
old father and mother, who now felt keenly their 
own share in this unhappy marriage. Alice 
complied, to change the scene, as she said, but 
really to get rid of her husband. The love that 
had seemed so warm, had paled into mere indif- 
ference. Her feelings were not strong enough for 
hate. 

When she returned to his house, Mary begged 
to keep little Richard. He was now old enough 
* to know what his father’s habits were, and Mary 
dreaded the contagion. Alice gladly consented ; 
for her troop of lazy, ill managed servants were 
not fit to take care of children. Her husband 
ridiculed her when she returned without the boy, 
and Jet fall some offensive expressions about the 
“old maid.” But he had not spirit enough to 
recall him. 

The wreck of a fine property was, at length, 
all that was left to the miserable family, and Mr. 
Phillips was obliged to take them all home. The 
tribe of idle servants was discharged ; the house 
and grounds, which were found to be deeply 
mortgaged, were let in order to pay off the inter- 
est, and there was nothing else left. Richard 
Angell scoffed at the narrow economy which the 
Phillips were absolutely obliged to practise, now 
that they were so heavily burdened with his 
family—and he was a prey to ill-temper because 
his stimulants were so wholly cut off. Every- 
thing was done to rouse him into action ; but it 
required some great shock to waken him trom 
his contemptible indolence. It came to him at 
last—that terrible shock which would have had 
effect upon one not so sunken as himself. The 
cholera of 1832 had made ravages in almost 
every home, and that of Mr. Phillips was not 
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exempted. Alice and the twins were taken first. 
He saw them die—and the next hour he was 
helplessly intoxicated with the stimulants that 

“had been used to allay their sufferings. Alter- 
nately weeping at his loss and clamoring for 
wine and brandy to cure the sickness which he 
declared was already upon him, he fell into a 
state which precluded his attendance at the fun- 
eral. It was with difficulty that they made him 
understand that Alice was dead, although he had 
been conscious of it at the time. 

Mary was all that a mother could be to his 
children—more than Alice ever could have been. 
For their sakes she bore with their father; and 
when at last the body which he had so wronged 
and outraged with strong drink, was sinking into 
its last slumber, she had her reward in knowing 
that he was sensible of her kindness and repented 
of his worse than useless life. 

Little Richard is a man new—a good, upright, 
honest and temperate man. He knows that he 
owes it to his Aunt Mary that he is so; and the 
tender care that he bestows on her old age is 
beautiful to behold. As she sits and gazes upon 
him from the recesses of her easy chair, she 
thinks that so might his father have become, had 
his childhood been so watched as Richard’s had 
been. And, as she cherishes that thought, her 
remembrance of the elder Richard grows more 
tender and forgiving, for he is now in the hands 
of Him who judges human frailty and imperfec- 
tion in a different way perhaps from mortals. 


A SWISS PENALTY. 

In some parts of Switzerland, singular judicial 

nalties are still in force. A few days ago, one 

ug, of Stanz, was convicted by the tribunal of 
Unterwald, for having, while in a state of intox- 
ication in a public house, employed offensive lan- 
guage respecting the Pope, and he was con- 
demned to twenty blows with a stick, to be ad- 
ministered in private, a fortnight’s imprisonment 
in the hospital, a week’s retirement to be passed 
in religious exercises in the monastery of the 
Capuchins, to occupy a separate place at church 
for the space of two years, and during that time 
to attend morning and evening service and the 
class of catechism, to be deprived foran indefinite 
period of his civil rights, and finally to pay all 
the costs.—Paris Moniteur. 


GRAVES AT SEBASTOPOL. 

It appears by a letter of Mr. Gowen, the 
American engineer, who is engaged in raising the 
sunken Russian vessels in the harbor of Sebasto- 
pol, that the graveyards of the allies number 
three hundred, and that they cover twenty square 
miles of territory. Considering that the siege 
lasted less than two years, and that these graves 
comprise the dead of but one side, such a war, 
if continued, would in time have decimated the 
nations engaged.—_New York Express. 


THE FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


Out at sea the island wooded, 
Silver birches golden-hooded, 
Set with maples crimson-b! 
White sea-foam and sand-hbills gray, 
Stretch away, fur away, 
Dim and Over- 
By the autamn day.—J. G. 


Lawns and Gravel- Walks. 

The grass-plot and lawns in gardens generally have a 
melancholy appearance at this time of the year. In 
some, places they are rough with wormeast, and in others 
bare from the shade of trees, or the constant passing of 
feet. Laying down fresh sods is the usual remedy, but 
it is very troublesome, and oftentimes affords only a tem- 
porary relief. The best way of renovating a grass-plot is, 
therefore, not to lay down fresh sods, but to sow a few 
seeds; and to render these more effectual, the surface 
should be scratched over with an iron rake before the 
seeds are sown, and rolled afterwards. Dutch clover, and 
what are called mixed grass seeds, are best; and the 
thinner the seeds are sown 80 as to cover the ground, the 
more likely they are to come up. When dug ground is 
to be sown with grass seeds, so as to make a grass-plot 
without laying down sods, the proportion may be about 
five bushels to the acre. Gravel-walks at this season are 
also apt to look poor and neglected, and they should be 
either relaid entirely with fresh gravel, or they may be 
stirred, and a thin layer of gravel laid on top, and 
afterwards firmly rolled. When the gravel is loose, it 
ought to be mixed with gravel of an adhesive nature, 


Roses. 

Roses are such general favorites, that a few remarks 
may be acceptable. There are many roses which, if care- 
fully removed from the borders, will inue to bloom 
all the winter with very little trouble. The crimson and 
blush China rose, the Crimson Perpetual, or Rose du Roi, 
are all very beautiful profuse bloomers, and of a neat, 
compact habit of growth. There are some roses which 
seem especially adapted for pot-culture, from their grace- 
fal, neat form and persistent blooming—almost all the 
monthly roses have that reputation. The soil for roses 
should be two-thirds loam from rotted turf and one-third 
cow-manure, or the soil from an old hotbed; and the size 
of the pot should be dependent upon the root, which may 
be trimmed a little, but not much. 


Hoya Carnosa. 

A fine thick-leaved climbing plant, bearing many 
bunches of small star-formed blossoms. Grow in a com- 
post of one part loam, two parts peat, and one part dung. 
Shift from time to time, and support the plant as it 
grows, It trains well up a rafter, or on a wall; and if 
healthy and luxuciant, will have from thirty to forty 
blossoms upon itatatime. Cuttings can be strack, and 
even its thick leaves. 

Gloxinia. 

These plants are remarkable for their splendid leaves, 
which are like so many shades of green velvet. They die 
down after blooming, and rest all the winter; in the 
spring shake out all the old soil, and re-pot them in rieb 
loam. Keep them near the light, but be careful to shade 
the flowers from the sun. These plants will soon be cov- 
ered with beautiful flowers.in great profusion. 
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Hyacinths and Narcissus in Pots. 

Hyacinthe, polyanthus and jonquils make a beautiful 
appearance during the winter in the house. Bulbs in- 
tended for blooming in the winter should be potted in 
October or November, and left out until it begins to 
freeze, and then placed in a warm room. They will want 
occasionally a little water until they begin to grow; then 
they should have both air and sun, and plenty of water 
from the saucers or pans beveath the pots. Those bulbs, 
as hyacinths, etc., which are designed to flower in ¢ lasses, 
should be placed in them towards the end of November, 
the glasses being first filled with ruin-water, so that the 
bulbs may come in cSntact with it. Then put them ina 
dark place for a few days, to promote the shooting of 
roots, after which they are to be exposed to the air and 
sun. The water must be changed as often as it becomes 
impure, and never be allowed to freeze. 


Skill of Japanese Gardeners. 

The botany of the island of Japan is more varied than 
that of any country of the same area, as it comprises the 
flora of the tropics and of the antarctic regions. The 
Japanese possess the art of dwarfing and of magnifying 
vegetable products in an extraordinary manner. A re- 
cent traveller states that he saw a plum tree, a cherry 
tree and a fig tree growing in a small box, not more than 
six inches long, the plum tree being in blossom ; while, on 
the other hand, cabbages are grown of such a size, that 
one is much as a man can lift. The Japanese horticul- 
turists also have the power of concentrating the vigor of 
a fruit-tree in a single branch, which will thus bear blos- 
soms and fruit much greater than the common size. 


Pompone Crysanthemums. 

The miniature or daisy flowered crysanthemums are 
yearly becoming greater favorites both in the garden and 
for the house, and we are glad of it. We hope the taste 
for them will continue to extend. For pot culture the 
pom pones are considered superior to any other kinds yet 
introduced, and are easily propagated. Strong healthy 
cuttings should be used, placing each cutting singly in a 
pot. The pots should be kept warm and moist. When 
well rooted they may be given more sun and air, and be 
re-potted jato four-inch pots and treated as befure, keep- 
ing them rather close for ten days; this will promote 
their growth very materially. When well rooted they 
should be shifted for the last time into a larger pot. 


Polygala. 

Common greenhouse plants, of which we should not 
care to have more than one. They require only common 
greenhouse treatment; but to prevent its being bushy, 
the plant must be checked while young, and the checking 
must be persevered in for some time. The flowers are 
purple and abundant. 


Sensitive Plant. 

This, though a native of the East and West Indies. and 
South America, is often successfully cultivated in New 
England. There are several species. The flowers are pale 
purple, contracting at night, and also when touched by 
the hand. 


Faxonia Pannatistipula. 

A plant neariy allied to the passiflora, and blooming 
very much like one. The plant will only do well trained 
to rafters; in fact, it is fit only for a conservatory. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Gousewite. 
Tooth-Powders. 

Prepared chalk, finely levigated, three drachms; Span- 
ish soap, one drachm; Florentine iris root, one drachm; 
carbonate of soda, one drachm, If the teeth are con- 
stantly brushed once or twice a day with this powder, 
they are kept free from tartar.—2. Powder of Krameria, 
two drachms; myrrh, in powder, one drachm; camphor, 
four drachms; charcoal, one ounce; spirit of wine, ten 
minims. Rub the whole into a fine powder.—3. Red bark 
and Armenian bole, of each half an*ounce ; powdered cin- 
mamon and bicarbonate of soda, of each, quarter of an 
ounce ; oil of cinnamon, one or two drops ; all in fine pow- 
der; mix. 


Apple Jelly. 

Cut in quarters six dozen good apples, take out all the 
cores, put them in @ pan, just cover them with cold 
water and place them on the fire. Let them boil until 
quite soft, thea drain upon a sieve, catching the liquor in 
® basin, which passes through a clean jelly bag; weigh 
out one pound of sugar to every pint of liquor; boil the 
sugar separately until it is almost candy, then mix the 
liquor with it, and boil, keeping it skimmed until the 
jelly falls from the skimmer in thin sheets; then take it 
from the fire, put it into small jars, and let it stand a day 
until quite cold, then put paper over and put by till 
wanted. 


Compote of Peach. 

Pare half a dozen ripe peaches, and stew them very 
softly from eighteen to twenty minutes, keeping them 
often turned in a light syrup, made with five ounces of 
sugar and half a pint of water boiled together for ten 
minutes. Dish the fruit; reduce the syrup by quick 
boiling, pour it over the peaches, and serve them hot for 
a second dish, or cold, for dessert. They should be quite 
Tipe, and will be found delicious dressed thus. A little 
lemon-juice may be added to the syrup, and the blanched 
kernels of two or three peach or apricot stones. 


Hop Ale. 

Three quarters of a pound of the best hops to ten gal- 
lons of water, and one pound of white sugar to each gal- 
lon, boiled together for half an hour; then run it through 
@ sieve into an open tub, to work for three, four, or five 
days, a little barm being put to it as soon as cool; put 
the clear liquor into a barrel, and bung it up; in a fort- 
night it will be ready to drink; in a week after put a few 
of the spent hops to float at the top of the barrel, when it 
is to be stopped up. 


How to clean old Silver Coins. 

Take four ounces of polishers’ putty, four ounces of 
burat hartshorn, and eight ounces of prepared chalk; 
mix them well together, and with this composition rub 
the coins, and in a short time they will become, to all ap- 
pearance, equal to new. Or, wash them well with soap 
and water and a soft nail-brush; when dry, rub them 
with wash Jeather, or a soft brush used for cleaning plate, 
but not ceo roughly, or they may be injured. 


How to detect Chalk in Milk. 

Dilute the milk with water, and set it aside for a few 
Ahours ; the chalk, if there be any, will be found precipi- 
tated to the bottom, which may be sufficiently identified 
~ by its appearance and ite effervescing with an acid. 


Dried Herbs. | 

All herbs which are to be dried should be washed, sep- 
arated and carefully picked over, then spread on coarse 
paper, and kept in a room until perfectly dry. Those 
which are intended for cooking should be stripped from 
the stems and rubbed very fine; then put them in bottles, 
and cork tightly. Put those which are intended for me- 
dicinal purposes into paper bags, and keep them in a dry 
place. 


Cherry Marmalade. 

Remove the stones and stalks from the cherries, and 
rub the cherries through a sieve; add to this result a lit- 
tle currant juice, say half a pint to every three pounds of 
cherry ; put the whole over the fire, stirring into it three- 
quarters of a pound of fine white sugar to every pound of 
the fruit, and boil it until it becomes a thick jelly; pour 
it into jars or moulds. 


Hoarseness. 

Take one drachm of freshly-scraped horseradish root, 
to be infused with four ounces of water in a close vessel 
for two hours, and made into a syrup with double its 
quantity of vinegar. It isan improved remedy for hoarse- 
ness; @ teaspoonful has often proved effectual. A few 
teaspoonsful, it is said, have never been known to fail in 
removing hoarseness. 


Bitters. 

Take half an ounce of the yolk of fresh eggs, carefully 
separated from the white, half an ounce of gentian root, 
one and a half drachm of Seville orange peel, and one 
pint of boiling water. Pour the water hot upon the above 
ingredients, and let them steep in it for two hours; then 
strain, and bottle for use. 


Italian Lemonade. 

Pare and press two dozen lemons, pour the juice on the 
peels, and let it remain on them all night; in the morn- 
ing add two pounds of loaf sugar, a quart of good sherry, 
and three quarts of boiling water. Mix well, add a quart 
of boiling milk, and strain it through a jelly-bag till clear. 


To detect Copper in Pickles or Green Tea. 
Put a few leaves of the tea, or some of the pickle, cut 
small, into a phial with two or three drachms of liquid 
ammonia, diluted with one half the quantity of water. 
Shake the phial, when, if the most minute portion of 
copper be present, the liquid will assume a fine blue color. 


Bites and Stings. 

Apply instantly with a soft rag, most freely, spirits of 
hartshorn. The venom of stings being an acid, the alkali 
nullifies them. Fresh wood ashes, moistened with water, 
and made into a poultice, frequently renewed, is an ex- 
cellent substitute, or soda or saleratus, all being alkalies. 


To seal Preserves. 

Beat the white of an egg; take good white paper, tissue 
is best, cut it the size you require, and dip it in the egg, 
wetting both sides. Cover your jars or tumblers, care- 
fully pressing down the edges of the paper. When dry, 
it will be as tight as a drumhead. 


To destroy Worms in Garden Walks. 

Pour into the worm-holes a strong lye made of wood- 
ashes, lime and water. Or, if more convenient, use for 
this purpose strong salt and water. 

Roses. 

Put some powdered charcoal around the roots of your 

‘roses. It will improve their color. 


Tomato Catsup. 

‘As the time is here for enjoying this favorite sauce, 
the following is a very good receipt for preparing it for 
future table use :—To half a bushel of skinned tomatoes 
add one quart of good vinegar, one pound of salt, a quar- 
ter of a pound of black pepper, two ounces of African 
cayenne, a quarter of a pound of allspice, six good onions, 
one ounce of cloves, and two pounds of brown sugar. 
Boil this mass for three hours, constantly stirring it to 
keep it from burning. When cool, strain it through a 
fine seive or coarse cloth, and bottle it for use. Many 
persons omit the vinegar in this preparation. 

To make Grease Balls. 

Shave down half a pound of white soap, and mix it 
with three ounces of fullers’ earth powdered; then mix 
together three ounces of ox-gall and two ounces of spirits 
of turpentine; with this moisten the soap and fullers’ 
earth till you have a stiff paste. Mix it thoroughly, and 
beat it well. Make it into balls with your hands, and 
place the balls where they will dry slowly. To use it, 
serape down a sufficiency, and spread it on the grease 
spot. Let it rest awhile; then brush it off, and scrape 
and apply some more. A few applications will generally 
remove the grease. 

A good Blackberry Wine, 

To make a wine equal in value to port take ripe black- 
berries, press the juice from them, let it stand thirty-six 
hours to ferment (lightly covered), and skim off whatever 
rises to the top; then to every gallon of the juice add one 
quart of water and three pounds of sugar (brown will do); 
let it stand in an open vessel for twenty-four hours ; skim 
and strain it, then barrel it. Let it stand eight or nine 
months, when it should be racked off, and bottled and 
corked close; age improves it. 

Ginger Lemonade. 

Boil twelve pounds and a half of lump sugar for twenty 
minutes in ten gallons of water; clear it with the whites 
of six eggs. Bruise half a pound of common ginger, boil 
with the liquor, and then pour it upon ten lemons pared. 
When quite cold put it in a cask, with two tablespoons- 
ful of yeast, the lemons sliced, and half an ounce of isin- 
glass. Bung up the cask the next day; it will be ready 
in two weeks. 


Snake Bites. 

Turpentine is said to be asure cure for the bite of a 
snake. It should be put in a bottle, and the mouth be- 
ing placed over the spot, the liquid brought directly in 
contact with the wound by inverting the bottle, which 
should be held there until relief is obtained. A complete 
alleviation of pain has been known to ensue in less than 
quarter of an hour. An important discovery. 


Stye on the Byelid. 

Put a teaspoonful of tea in a small bag; pour on it just 
enough boiling water to moisten it; then put it on the 
eye pretty warm. Keep it on all night, and in the morn- 
ing the stye will most likely be gone; if not, a second 
application is sure to remove it 


Cup Cake, 

Take twelve eggs, whites and yelks beaten separately, 
two cups of butter, four of sugar, one of sour milk, «ne 
teaspoonful of soda, five cups of flour; season with any- 
thing you choose, and bake in a slow oven. 
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Boiling Potatoes. 

Let the potatoes’ lie in cold water six or eight hours be- 
fore boiling—twelve hours for very old ones is not too 
long. Then put them into boiling water a little salted, 
and the water should be kept at a moderate boil till they 
are done, which should be tested with a fork; then pour 
off the water, and let them stand in the pot till dry. 
Great care should be taken not to let them boil a moment: 
after they are done, as it will render them watery. An 
excellent plan to make potatoes mealy, is to turn them 
into a cloth and slightly press them. The large potatoes 
should be put into the pot before smaller ones, that they 
may be equally done. It requires from forty to fifty 
minutes. New ones will take about half that time. 
Home-made Bunns. 

One and one-fourth cup of sugar, one-half pint of new 
milk, one cup of yeast, one-half cup of butter, add flour 
enough to make a thin batter, and let it rise. When suffi- 
ciently raised, add fruit, a tablespoonful of lemon or rose- 
water, with flour enough to mix intoa firm dough. Cut 
into rounds, place in pans, and when again raised, it is 
ready for baking. Soon after they are taken from the 
oven the tops should be moistened with a little milk and 
molasses. 

Relief for a Sprained Ankle, 

Wash the ankle very frequently with cold salt and 
water, which is far better than warm vinegar, or decoc 
tions of herbs. Keep your foot as cool as possible to pre 
vent inflammation, and sit with it elevated on a high 
cushion. Live on very low diet, and take every day some 
cooling medicine—for instance, Epsom salts. By observ- 
in a few days. 


Seed of small Fruit. 

Save the seeds of the small fruite—strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, etc.—as they ripen, and sow them 
80 as to produce new and superior varieties. If you wish 
to produce earlier kinds, save seeds that ripen first; if 
late kinds, those that ripen later. It is probable that 
fruit adapted to all localities can be best originated in the 
places designed for them. 

To get rid of Mosquitoes. 

Mosquitoes, says somebody, love beef blood better than 
they do any that flows in the veins of human kind. Just 
put a couple of generous pieces on plates near your bed 
at night, and you will sleep untroubled by these pests. 
In the morning you will find them full and stupid with 
the beef blood, and the meat sucked as dry as a cork. 


Useful Receipt. 

The Scientific American advises the ladies, when they 
wish to wash fine and elegant colors, to boil some bran in 
rain water, and use the liquid cold. Nothing, it is said, 
can equal it for cleaning cloth, and for revivifying effects 
upon colors. “Try it, ladies. 

Chioric Bther. 

Chloric ether is made by mixing one part of chloroform 
with six parts of rectified alcoholic spirits. It is excellent 
for outward applications in neuralgia and toothache. 


A good Baking-Powder, 

A good baking-powder is composed of nine ounces of bi- 
carbonate of soda, eight ounces of tartaric acid, and ten 
ounces of rice or fine wheat flour. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Matters. 


Singular Preservation of a Child. 

The late English papers tell a story of a remarkable 
character, to the following effect :—In one of the interior 
towns of England two gentlemen, on an exploring expedi- 
tion, were peering down a well, said to be a hundred feet 
deep, when one of them distinguished the voice of a child 
im distress. After satisfying themselves that there was 
indeed some one in the well, they procured aid, and a 
boy, stimulated by the promise of a handsome reward, 
consented to descend, and was lowered to the bottom. 
He found there a living child of « few months old, who 
was brought to the surface, and found not to be seriously 
injured, though nearly famished for want of food. A 
young woman of the neighborhood is suspected of having 
lowered this child by a cord to the bottom of the well, 
and left it there to perish. It is thought that it had been 
there for nearly two days when it was discovered. 


A Church-going Dog. 

They boast of a remarkable dog down in Alabama. He 
is a small dog, but for three years, with only three or four 
exceptions, rain or shine, hot or cold, with company or 
without, he has not failed to attend divine service every 
Sabbath at the neighboring church. He seems to know 
instinctively when the time comes. It happened once 
that the dog had gone in the early part of the week to 
spend a few days at a house some miles from home. 
When Saturday evening came, however, he went home, 
and as usual on the next morning presented himself at 
church. It makes no difference whether any of the fami- 
ly go to church or not, he is always at his post. More- 
over, when there he behaves himeelf as a good dog should. 
He stations himself near the door, and if any profane hog 
or cow comes rambling too near, he as noiselessly as pos- 
sible drives them away. 

An anxious Applicant. 

Recently a gentleman rushed into the police office in 
London, in great perturbation of spirits, desiring the aid 
of a detective in recovering two bank notes, one of £100, 
and one of £20. He stated, that while standing at the 
counter of a bank, they were snatched from before him, 
and that he could form no opinion as to whom the robber 
was. He was confident, however, that the notes must 
have been taken from his hand. Just as he was leaving 
the office, in a rather dejected state of mind, one of the 
officers saw that he carried ap umbrella, and asked him 
if he had looked inside that. The victim of the robbery 
lauged in derision, but concluded to look, and there the 
money was indeed found. The heart of the finder grew 
light, and he rewarded the astute official with £5 of the 
recovered treasure. 

A curious old Cannon. 

The citizens of Brockport, Il}., have clubbed their funds 
and purehased an old cannon to be used for firing salutes 
on public occasions, and by political parties to celebrate 
their victories. The Brockport Republican gives its his- 
tory :—It was cast at a government arsenal of Prussia at 
Berlin; was taken from the Prussians by the English 
during s battle in the year 1778; was subsequently taken 
from the English by the Americans during the war of 
1812. It is 10} feet long, has a 4} inch bore, carries a 12 
pound ball, and requires 2} pounds of powder to charge 
it to its proper capacity. The gun weighs over 2000 
pounds, aside from the carriage, which weighs as much 
more. 


Strange Accident. 

A very singular accident, anatomically eonsidered, oc- 
curred lately in Otsego county, New York. A little child 
five or six years old, while at play, fell in such manner as 
to strike the larynx, or upper part of the windpipe, upon 
the upper edge of the rocker of a small chair with such 
force as to break through the larynx, though the skin 
was not wounded ; and although she did not at first seem 
much hurt, yet she began to ery, and the air came rush- 
ing out with fearful rapidity—and as there was no exter- 
nal opening, it passed into the cellular texture and was 
driven on under the skin, obliterating every natural fea- 
ture of her countenance, closmg her eyes, elevating the 
scalp, and then passing down, nearly surrounded the 
chest and upper abdominal integuments. Relief, how- 
ever, was eventually afforded by physicians, and the child 
is now out of danger. 

Singular Precocity. 

In 1791 a child was born at Lubeck named Henri Hein- 
ekem, whose precocity was miraculous. At ten months 
of age he spoke distinctly, at twelve learnt the Pentateuch 
by rote, and at fourteen months was perfectly acquainted 
with the Old and New Testament. At two years of age 
he was as familiar with ancient history as the most eru- 
dite authors of antiquity. Sanson and Danville only 
could compete with him in geographical knowledge; 
Cicere would have thought him an “ alter ego,” on hear- 
ing him converse in Latin; and im the modern languages 
he was equally proficient. This wonderful child was un- 
fortumately carried off in his fourth year. According toa 
popular proverb, ‘‘ the sword wore out the sheath.” 


A Monomaniac. 

A few weeks ago an eccentric old man died in Cleve- 
land, and upon his deathbed he told his son-in-law, a 
resident of Erie, that in a certain place on Scranton’s 
Fiats a large sum of money was buried. He minutely 
described the spot, but did not tell who buried the trea- 
sure, or why it was buried. The son-in-law, at last ac- 
counts, has been digging for the money for several nights, 
assisted by several able-bodied men. He has found no 
money yet, but is sanguine of success, and will continue 
to dig. His friends regard him as an eligible candidate 
for some retired Iunatic asylum, but he does not heed 
them. He says the old man would have told who buried 
the money had he lived a few moments longer, and feels 
confident that he will yet recover it. 


Ornithological Curiosity. 

A Rouen journal relates a curious incident—One of the 
{inhabitants of Sainneville, near that city, possesses a 
large cat, which for some time was in the habit of attack- 
ing the nests of swallows beneath the cornice, and devour- 
ing the birds. A few days ago rhe was basking in the 
sun in the open air, when a ber of liows, s 
piercing cries, attacked her, striking her with their beaks. 
The cat at first endeavored to catch some of them, but 
failed, and at last was forced to retreat, so violent was the 
attack of her irritated assailants. 


Singular Cause of Death. 

A young boy died in Newburyport a few days since 
from internal inflammation, and a post mortem examina- 
tion proved that he had swallowed the hull of an cat or 
some grain, which, lodging in the intestines, had gathered 
matter and caused death. Buta short time before h 
had swallowed a cent, from which no injury resulted. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A Convention of Toads. 

A gentleman who observed the sight states, that about 
ten days ago, along one of the main roads near Forge Vil- 
lage, in Westford, Conn., he observed the most marvel- 
lous collection of toads he ever witnessed or heard of. In 
the road, for as many as a hundred rods, the ground was 
so covered with them that one could not put his hand 
down without putting it upon a toad. An estimate was 
made, and it determined that there were at least as many 
as twelve toads to the square foot. The sides of the road 
and field were not examined, but for the distance we have 
named there were toads innumerable. Another fact not 
a little singular is, that they were all apparently the same 
size—being about half an inch high, or in length, and in 
color and appearance seemed to be precisely alike, and all 
were sprightly, and seemed as if very much at home. 
The question is, where did they come from? 

Curious. 

The discovery of a “ perfect mine of antique art treae- 
ures’ in some mounds outside the old Armeno-Assyrian 
city of Van is described in several of our foreign ex- 
changes. A couple of peasants were engaged in digging 
cut some loose stones from the mounds in question, when 
they came, first upon one, and then a second bronze 
plate, thickly embossed with cuneiform inscriptions, in- 
terspersed with rude, angular figures of men and animals. 
The pasha then despatched a party of explorers to the 
mounds, and the result of a few days’ search was the dis- 
covery of a splendid bronze human-headed bull, about 
three-quarters life size,a large winged eagle, and two elab- 
orately carved serpents, all in the purest bronze. 
Mathematical Prodigy. 

They have s mathematical wonder at San Francisco, in 
the person of a gardener employed by a gentleman of that 
city. Without having enjoyed any of the ordinary ad- 
vantages of education, he is able, with scarcely a mo- 
ment’s reflection, to answer correctly difficult problems 
extending into the most distant calculations. Take, for 
instance, a given sum, say $1369; require the interest 
compounded for seventy-nine years, at 3 7-8 per cent. per 
month. He will immediately give the answer, and slower 
computers will find, after elaborate figuring, that he is 
absolutely correct. The ordinary results of multiplica- 
tion, subtraction and division, he attains by intuition, no 
matter how complicated the sum. 


Curious Violation of Law. 

The Tribunal of Soissons, in France, has just condemn- 
ed a farmer of Acy, near that town, for a singular offence 
against the game laws. It appears that recently the 
man, when rolling a field, found a hare caught by the 
roller, and picked it up in the presence of several persons. 
Afterward, thinking he had infringed the law, he threw 
the hare into a field. The tribunal decided that the 
offence of illegally killing game Was proved, and con- 
demned the man to pay a fine of fifty francs. 


Singular Will. 

A person of Florence, just deceased, has left a singular 
will. It declares that the greater part of his fortune 
shall go to the man with the largest hump on his back in 
all Tuscany, and the persons entrusted with selecting 
him shall be twelve hunchbacks! To compensate the 
latter for their trouble, he directs that, in addition to 
travelling expenses, each shall be presented with a gold 
medal bearing the effigy of Zsop, their prototype. 


Singular Case. 

Thirteen years ago a Mr. Whitehead, now of Clinton, 
C, W., but then living in Scotland, had the misfortune 
to run a needle into his heel, which broke, leaving the 
point-half so firmly fixed therein as to baffle the efforts of 
a physician to withdraw it. He continued lame for some 
time, but eventually all pain left him, and he felt no in- 
convenience from the intruder until last month, when he 
experienced a sharp pain in his side under the arm-pit, 
which so annoyed him, that he had the spot examined by 
Mrs. W., who, after a little effort, succeeded in dislodging 
with her unaided fingers the identical piece of needle 
which had so baffled the doctor, armed and aided as he 
was with his probes and lances, so many years before. 


Not Inquisitive. 

The Paris (Ky.) Citizen has found a woman who is not 
inquisitive. She has not seen the market-house for thirty- 
five years, although she lives within two squares of it; 
and she has never seen the railroad, and has no curiosity 
to see it. She says she did get a glimpse of the cars once 
from the street in front of her house as they passed over 
the bridge, but she * paid no attention to them.” She 
has not been to church for forty years, and the reason she 
gives is, that people now-a-days go to church to look at 
each other’s fine clothes and show their own, whereas 
when she was young they went there to pray and hear 
preaching. 


A queer Nobleman. 

There lately died at Milan a nobleman Calde- 
vara, who left his whole fortune, amounting to six mil- 
lions of francs, as a legacy to the principal hospital at 
Milan. His favorite maxim was evidently a reversal of 
the old adage, “A fat kitchen makes a lean will;” for 
his sole food had for many years consied of half-starved 
rabbits. About a hundred of these animals were discov- 
ered running wild about the house in which he died. 


An odd Lawsuit. 

A novel suit has been brought in Cazenovia, Michigan, 
against a resident for obstructing the plaintiff's view of 
Cazenovia Lake, by planting willow trees on the shore of 
the lake. The defendant’s residence is on the lake shore, 
and he has built out into the natural waters by filling in 
with earth and planting rees, which the plaintiff con- 
tends he has no right to do. Much interest is felt in the 
result. 


Learned Dog. 

“Leo,” a favorite Newfoundland dog, owned by Cyrus 
Robinson & Sons, of East Concord, N. H., died a few days 
since. His acquiring powers were of an order seldom 
found in the canine race, and his death seems worthy of 
mention. He would go, day after day, about one-third 
of a mile, and return with a pail of milk, with more regu- 
larity and faithfulness than many boys; also go to and 
from the post-office with letters, and perform many other 
similar services. 


Remarkable Family. 

According to the census returns, says the New Bedford 
Mercury, there is now residing in the north part of the 
city a family consisting of fourteen persons. The father 
of the family is 45 years of age, the mother 41, and their 
twelve children, all of the same parentage, are from 1 to 
21 years of age, all of them remarkable for their quick 
intelligence. There has been no death nor sickness in 
the family. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, 


PRESENTIMENT. 

A strange case of presentiment is recorded at 
Cambridge Valley, N. Y., by the Register of 
that place, as having recently occurred. A little 
boy of thirteen, son of Mr. Culver, had made 
arrangements to attend a balloon ascension at 
Saratoga, but his mother, having dreamed that 
her littleson had suddenly died, had fears that 
he might meet with some accident in the crowd, 
and would not permit his attendance. By way 
of compensation, she permitted him to go berry- 
ing in the fields with some other children. He 
fell into a pond before his return, the same after- 
noon, and was drowned! How strongly this re- 
calls to mind Leigh Hunt’s poem of “ The Inev- 
itable,” in which a man, afraid of death in a par- 
ticular locality, wishes Solomon, the “ Lord of 
the Magic Ring,” to send him, by his magic 
power, elsewhere. He does so, and the man is 
killed in the removal. Shelley has an idea, too, 
of a soldier in battle, standing in a particular 
spot, seeing a shell approaching, springing six 
feet away to escape it, and landing in the very 
spot where one of the fragments of the shell 
strikes and blows him to pieces. Scott tells a 
story of a fisherman of whom it was predicted 
that he would be drowned on a certain day. His 
wife kept him at home, but he was taken with a 
fit and drowned by falling forward with his face 
in a basin of water in which he was washing. 


Important, 1F Truz.—A bald-headed gen- 
tleman in England has realized a beautiful crop 
of down, which bids fair to become hair, if it 
continues to grow, from the application of plaster 
of Paris, for the purpose of taking a cast of his 
features. The artist, a well-known maker of 
busts, vouches for the tact. 


A precocious Caitp.—The heir of Spain, 
the Prince of the Asturias, has made his appear- 
ance in public life, at the mature age of two and 
@ half years. 


» 


HunGarian Parriors.—It is reported that 
Kossuth, Teleki and Klapka are somewhere in 
Switzerland, conspiring against Austria. 


A tarGe Mait.—A recent overland mail 
stage left San Francisco with 6902 letters. 


Epitor AND PROPRIETOR. 


LLL 


A BISHOP IN A FIX. 

An Episcopal bishop, well known and well be- 
loved in New York, had occasion, a short time 
since, to hold confirmation in a church in West- 
chester county, N. Y. Not knowing the exact 
locality of the building, he hailed some one by 
the way, and inquiring for Mr. D——’s church, 
received his directions, and rode on. Arrived, 
he alighted, and not readily finding the usual 
robing-room, inquired : ‘‘ Where’s your vestry ?” 
“ There is none in the church,” was the reply. 
The bishop shrugged his shoulders, and retiring 
as modestly as was possible to the extreme cor- 
ner of the church, doffed his outer habiliments, 
and loosening the carefully tied bundle, drew 
forth its contents, and prepared to array himself 
in the apostolic lawn. A suppressed sign of 
astonishment, on the part of the congregation, 
arrested his attention, and in the moment’s 
pause, some one stepped up in evident confusion, 
with the remark: “There must be some mis- 
take here, sir.” ‘“ Why,” rejoined the bishop, 
“isn’t this Mr. D——’s church? I appointed 
to hold confirmation here to-day.” ‘“ Well, sir, 
there’s another Mr. D——, just beyond here, 
that keeps an Episcopal church; perhaps that’s 
where you mean?” The bundle of canonicals, 
and the bishop with it, were seen leaving. 


Scientiric Discovery.—Professor Ehren- 
berg has examined, with great care, some speci- 
mens of snow, earth and rock, brought from the 
summit of Mount Blanc, in which he has been 
able to determine the existence of eighty-five 
forms of organic life. 


Justice ror Hien anp Low.—According 
to the Russian criminal returns for 1858, among 
the convicts were 23 hereditary nobles, 39 enjoy- 
ing personal nobility, and 22 ecclesiastics. 


A Bap Mortvse.—A woman in Baltimore 
committed suicide a few days since, because one 
of her daughters married a poor but honest 
young man. 

Horsers.—The last Springfield Horse-Show was 
the most brilliant exhibition of the kind ever 


opened in New England. 
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AMERICAN TAOT AND ENERGY. 

No one, who has mixed much with business 
men the world over, can have failed to be im- 
pressed with the superior energy, tact, mental 
rapidity and decision of the mercantile class in 
this country, They have all the qualities that 
command success, coupled with high honor, and 
there is no body of men whose manners are more 
refined or agreeable. But we do not propose to 
write a dull essay, but simply to make a state- 
ment of curious facts illustrative of our 
proposition. 

Not long since, a merchant of this city found 
that a French Jew, who had been doing business 
in San Francisco, had taken French leave, owing 
him some seven thousand dollars for goods 
shipped to California, while he had “ stuck” 
another merchant of this city to the extent of 
fifteen thousand dollars. It was known, or sus- 
pected, that the swindler had gone back to Paris. 
Our merchant accordingly wrote to the prefect 
of police, stating the circumstances, and giving a 
pen-and-ink portrait of the fugitive. He de- 
scribed him as a man of middle height, with a 
stoop, restless eyes, a partially bald head, a 
hooked nose, and a peculiar wart on his fore- 
head. In due time he received a letter, saying 
that an individual answering,the description had 
been “spotted.” Our Bostonian received this 
letter on a Monday; the next Wednesday found 
him on board a Cunard steamer for Liverpool, 
furnished with credentials from the Governor of 
Massachusetts bearing the State seal, a general 
letter from the Mayor of Boston, with the city 
seal, and various other letters and documents. 
Arriving in Liverpool on Sunday, he saw the 
lions, visited some friends, and the next morning 
was en route for London on an express train. 
The next day he had an interview with Mr. 
Dallas, was appointed bearer of despatches to 
our minister in Paris, saw the Tower, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, the 
queen’s stables, and various other noted things, 
and was off the next morning for Paris as fast 
as steam could carry him. In Paris, he found 
that the bird had flown ; but, in company with 
an officer, he tracked him to Strasburg, where all 
traces of him were, for the time being, lost. 
Strolling about the streets rather disconsolately 
with the French officer, our Bostonian saw a 
case of photographs over the way, and crossed 
the street to look at it. Among the interesting 
countenances on exhibition, was that of the very 
man he was in pursuit of. Through the photo- 
grapher, his whereabouts and the assumed name 
he went by, were discovered. To make a long 
story short, the absconding debtor was sued, and 


a judgment obtained against him. He appealed, 
and the next court reversed the decision. The 
plaintiff took it up to the highest tribunal, and 
the decision of the first court was re-affirmed. 
The defendant, however, had contrived to alien- 
ate his property ; and here was another apparent 
block in the game. However, our townsman 
discovered that the Jew had just shipped a large 
cargo of goods for California, and he obtained, 
by a decree of court, possession of the bills of 
lading, which of course gave him the control of 


.the property, so that his agent in San Francisco 


laid claim to the cargo, and the Boston creditors 
finally succeeded in getting fifty cents on the 
dollar. Our adventurous merchant returned to 
this city after an absence from home of only six 
weeks, during which he had seen Liverpool, 
London and Paris, made a brief visit to Ger- 
many, successfully carried a case through three 
courts of law, visited several manufactories con- 
nected with his branch of business, and secured 
three lucrative agencies. We have abbreviated 
the narrative of many interesting details, but the 
main facts are, we believe, correctly stated. The 
hero of the adventure seems to think nothing of 
his exploit, and to look at it simply as an ordi- 
nary business transaction; but it strikes us as 
quite a romantic episode in the current of mer- 
cantile life, and as a felicitous example of the 
promptitude and energy of our people. 


Tae Moon’s Arproacu.—Astronomers tell 
us that the moon is approaching the earth, but at 
the rate of less than one inch yearly. If she 
keeps on at this rate, we shall be able to discover 
whether she is made of green cheese or not—if 
we live long enough ! 


> 


A Cuurca-corr.—A lady going to church 
on Ash Wednesday, finding her seat already oc- 
cupied, requested the pew-owner to remember 
that although it was Ash Wednesday, the pew 
was not lent. 


Penitence.—A penitent man should be for- 
given ; but, unless you can insure the removal 
of the mental taint, it does not follow that he is 
fit for safe intimacy. 

Monarcus anp Women.—Men pay tribute 
to monarchs; but women make monarchs pay 
tribute to them. 


Tue Brain.—The brain is the twenty-eighth 
part of the human body, but in a horse but the 
four hundredth. 
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AN AWFUL SCENE. 

We rarely meet in the pages of romance a 
scene more thrilling than that described by a cor- 
respondent of the Missouri Democrat, writing 
from Barclay’s Fort, New Mexico. One cannot 
read the narrative without a thrill of terror. 
Four Mexicans, with a herd of cattle, were sur- 
rounded by fire while in a valley in the moun- 
tains. The long drought had rendered the rub- 
bish and undergrowth below as dry as tinder, and 
the flames licked them up with fearful rapidity, 
and springing upward, caught the pine leaves 
above, glossy with rosin, and then leaping from 
tree to tree, formed a hillow of fire awful to be- 
hold. The affiighted herd, bellowing with fear, 
dashed through the flames, the most of them 
escaping badly burned, butsome perished. Two 
of the herders attempted to follow them; but a 
few steps only were taken, when their nerves be- 
came coutracted with the intense heat, their 
limbs refused to perform their office, and they 
sank shrieking on a bed of fire, never more to 
rise. ‘Their comrades dashed wildly from side 
to side, already suffering in anticipation the 
agonies of a death too fearful to think of, when 
a huge rock barred their way, and they saw with 
a thrill of joy that a small spring of water 
gushed out at its foot. Everything combustible 
was removed, until the increasing heat forced 
them to desist ; then inserting some dry branches 
in the crevices of the rock above the spring, they 
saturated their blankets with water and spread 
them out upon them, and seating themselves un- 
der their shelter, continued to apply the water 
as fast as the scanty supply permitted. Ashes, 
coals and burning branches fell thickly around 
them, and their hopes fluctuated rapidly between 
hope and despair, as their chances of escape in- 
creased or diminished. Moments seemed length- 
ened into hours, and doubtless more than the 
agonies of death were passed by these poor herd- 
ers, ere hope ripened into certainty, and they 
knew thit they were indeed saved as brands from 
the burning. 


Last THoucuts.—Be assured, whatever you 
may think now, when you come to a deathbed, 
you will think you have given yourself up too 
much to pleasures, and other worldly pursuits. 

A is a silver 
cord twisted with a thousand strings that part 
asunder, if one be broken. 


INTELLECTUAL CuLTURE.—The man who 
has the most intellectual resources, is most free 
from low temptations. 


EDITOR’S TABLF. 


THE STEREOSOOPE. 

One of the most interesting effects of the stere- 
oscope is that which has been produced by Mr. 
De la Rue, who has contrived the means of giv- 
ing apparent rotundity to the surface of the 
moon, as viewed through a powerful telescope. 
The disk of the full moon, however magnified, 
presents, as is well known, the appearance of a 
flat surface, with the lights and shadows marked 
seemingly on a plané; owing to the great dis- 
tance of that luminary, whether it be looked at 
with one eye or with the other, therefore it seems 
moved beyond the operation of the ordinary 
course of steréoscopic effects. Nevertheless, 
photographs of the moon have been taken, 
which, when placed in the stereoscope, combine 
to form a solid-looking globe, on which all the 
lights and shadows are distinctly and beautifully 
delineated. This effect is produced by taking 
the photographs at different periods of the year, 
when there is a slight variation in the direction 
of the moon’s face to the earth, and by combin- 
ing these separate photographs into one image in 
the stereoscope, the form of the moon appears as 
convex as the surface of an artificial globe. 
There is also another arrangement by which the 
appearance of solidity is communicated to a 
single image formed on a screen of ground glass. 
The screen has a black back, and is placed in 
the focus of a lens in an ordinary camera ob- 
scura, wherein the image may be seen by looking 
down upon it. The particles of the roughened 
glass reflect to each eye different parts of the 
image focussed on the screen, and by this means 
a similar effect is produced as when two dissim- 
ilar pictures are looked at through a stereoscopic 
instrument. 


A Tuovent ror tHe Younc.—Costly ap- 
paratus and splendid cabinets, says Daniel Web- 
ster, have no magical power to make scholars. 
In all circumstances, as a man is, under God, the 
master of his own fortune, so is he the maker of 
his own mind. 


anp Lirz.—We sleep, but the loom 
of life never stops ; and the pattern which was 
weaving when the sun went down, is weaving 
when it rises to-morrow. 


Success anp Hapriness.—Lord Clarendon 
attributed success and happiness in life, to asso- 
ciating with persons more learned and virtuous 
than ourvelves. 


Cause or Crime.—The real cause for a 
great deal of crime may be traced to the habit 
of a foolish expenditure of money in early days. 
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THE GUILLOTINE. 

This terrible instrument, which casts such a 
dark and bloody shadow over the period of the 
French Revolution, is generally supposed to 
have been invented by Dr. Joseph Ignatius 
Guillotin, a French physician, born at Saintes, 
in 1738, and it is also believed that the doctor 


suffered death by the contrivance which bears his |. 


name. But these are both popular errors. Guil- 
lotin died quietly in his bed at Paris, in 1814, up 
to which time he was in the enjoyment of a lu- 
erative professional practice. He certainly, 
however, claimed the invention, the plan of 
which he submitted to the French National 
Assembly, of which he was a member, on the 
first of December, 1789, declaring, in words that 
have become historical: “ With my machine, I 
sever your head in the twinkling of an eye, with- 
out subjecting you to pain.” 

But the mannaja, a precisely similar machine, 
was used in Italy certainly as early as the 16th 
century. Inthe year 1507, Demetri Justiniani 
was put to death in this way, at Genoa, for fo- 
menting a popular sedition. An engraving of 
1550 and another of 1553 represent the instru- 
ment. Morton, regent of Scotland, imported 
it into Edinburgh towards the close of the 16th 
century, and Tennant, who saw it in the latter 
part of the last century, describes it as follows: 
“Tt is a machine about ten feet high, having the 
shape of a painter’s easel. Four feet from the 
base is a cross piece on which the victim rests 
his head, which is kept in place by a transverse 
bar placed above it. The interior faces of the 
uprights are furnished with grooves, in which is 
adjusted a very sharp axe, the upper part loaded 
with a heavy mass of lead. This mass is held at 
the top of the frame by a bolt, kept in place by 
means of a cord; the executioner cutting the 
cord, the axe falls and severs the victim’s head.” 
Sir Walter Scott, in his History of Scotland, 
gives a similar description. We believe the re- 
gent, with grim facetiousness, gave the title of 
the Maiden to this instrument of death. 

This instrument was probably introduced into 
France after the early Italian wars. We find it 
employed at Toulouse, in 1632, for the execution 
of the Duke of Montmorency. “In this coun- 
try,” says Puységur, “they make use of an 
axe, which is between two beams of wood ; and 
when the head is placed on the block, the cord is 
loosed, it descends and separates the head from 
the body.” 

Certainly this instrament is an improvement 
on the system of manual decapitation, for, in 
using the sword and axe, the executioner, either 
from nervousness or want of skill, often terribly 


wounded and tortured the victim of the law be- 
fore dealing the coup de grace. “ If it is done, 
when it is done, then it were well it were done 
quickly,” and surely. The guillotine is still 
used by the French government, while in some 
parts of Germany, the sword is still retained as 
the instrument of official death. 


+ 


Tue Ace or Gotp.—A statement was lately 
presented to the Statistical Congress in England, 
by the delegates from Australia, in reference to 
the gold production of Australia proper, and of 
Tasmania and New Zealand. The details were 
somewhat voluminous, but the summing up 
made the yield of gold, from 1851 to the close 
of 1859, £101,371,828, or over five hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. The American gold regions 
have yielded even more than this, since the Cal- 
ifornia gold discoveries of 1848, and in round 
numbers it may be stated that in twelve years the 
addition to the world’s stock of gold exceeds 
one thousand millions of dollars. 


+ 


A PuiLosorueEr’s Entuvus1asm.— When Dr, 
Hutton, the founder of the Huttonian theory, 
first observed in Glentilt veins of red granite 
traversing the black micaceous schist, he uttered 
a shout of exultation, which his guides ascribed 
to nothing less important than the discovery of a 
vein of gold or silver. 


+ > 


CHANCELLOR CoxkE.—Ex-Chancellor Coke, 
of Louisiana, is dead. He commenced the prac- 
tice of the law nearly forty years ago, in Mis- 
sissippi, and arrived at a high eminence in his 
profession early, and was rewardetl by his fellow- 
citizens with public stations of honor and trust. 


+ > 


A Truism.—No girl is fit to be married till 
she is thoroughly acquainted with the mysteries 
of the culinary art, even if she is not called upon 
to practise them. The torch of wedded love is 
kindled by the kitchen fire. 


A Revic.—We saw, the other day, a mahog- 
any bootjack which had belonged to Napoleon I. 
It showed that the emperor sometimes “put his 
foot in it.” 


Give tHe Devit ais Dur.—Certainly ; but 
it is better to have no dealings with the devil, 
and then there will be nothing due him. 


+ 


> 


Coxunprum.—Why is a bad picture like 
weak tea? Because it is not well drawn. 


EDITOR’S TABLE, 


DREADFUL ACCIDENTS. 
Barthelemy, the French poet, in his famous 
ode to America, says : 
“Dauntless in r, strangers all to fear, 

The sons of push their high career, 
th i steamboats, plough their furrows free 

O’er giant rivers rushing to the — a 

This is poetry and truth, but the fact is far from 
creditable. The firmness which confronts iney- 
itable datiger, is bravery—the impulse which 
courts destruction is suicidal rashness. No think- 
ing man can close his eyes to the alarming fact 
that, as a people, the Americans entertain a cul- 
pable disregard of life. An awful steamboat 
catastrophe, by which perhaps sixty lives are 
lost, creates an impression that, beyond the circle 
of the friends of the sufferers, lasts hardly longer 
than a week. A steamboat, overloaded, with a 
cargo badly stowed, and a high-pressure engine, 
passes heedless over a spot where another equally 
preciously-freighted boat has found a billowy 
tomb, without a thought of the horrid catastro- 
phe. A dozen human beings are hurled into 
eternity by the crumbling of an ill-constructed 
warehouse, and in the very next street, perhaps, 
another construction is continued with the same 
murderous thrift of material. The laws, those 
reflexes of public sentiment, are culpably lax as 
regards the preservation of life. Were they 
more severe, the press would teem with fewer so- 
called accidents. Carelessness is contagious, and 
were the criminal neglect which is now termed 
carelessness, visited with severe punishment, we 
should have more careful railroad conductors, 
more careful steamboat captains and engineers, 
and more careful apothecaries than we have at 
present. How seldom do we hear of a railroad 
or steamboat accident in Great Britain! Yet 
England is covered with a net-work of iron rail, 
and the Thames with thousands of steamers. 
The reason is that the employees of corporations 
there answer with their lives, for the lives of those 
committed to their charge. The gallowé and the 
trgnsport-ship are severe but sure correctors of 
carelessness. The fault, however, of inadequate 
legislation, lies, in a country like ours, with the 
people and not the judicature. Here the people 
are the law-givers, and were public opinion more 
emphatic and unanimous, the lax legislation we 
have referred to could not exist It may be, 
also, that blame rests upon the press, for not ful- 
filling its duty—for not faithfully echoing and 
recording public sentiment. Were the press true 
to itself and its great constituency, every sin of 
omission and commission would be duly signal- 
ized and gibbetted. There are a few papers in 


our midst, which do their duty as sentinels, faith- 
fully and well, and these are generally well- 
sustained. If their example were universally 
followed, the interests of the community, their 
lives and property, would be adequately protected, 
although the “ dreadful accident department” of 
that same press might suffer in consequence. 


SILVER AND GOLD THREAD. 

Among the European artisans, silver is gen- 
erally the basis of what is called gold thread, 
and the silver in greatest favor with wire-drawers 
is extracted from lead. So great is the tenacity 
of even the finest size, that a piece of wire twelve 
inches long will bear twelve ounces in weight. 
Preparatory to spinning round the silk, the wire 
is flattened. The flattening machine consists of 
only two rollers for it to pass between, the one 
being about ten, and the other about four inches 
in diameter, and about two inches wide, slightly 
convex on the face. The wire so flattened is 
wound on small bobbins, which are placed on 
the edge of circular rings, attached to a bar over 
a spinning frame. On the front of the frame, 
twelve inches from the floor, are bobbins of silk, 
the threads of which ascend and pass through the 
centre of the ring to which the reel with wire is 
fixed. The whole is set in motion, and while the 
thread is being twisted, the ring with the wire re- 
volves round the thread in the opposite direction, 
and thirty or forty threads are plaited at once. 
In its new form, though only gold is seen, prob- 
ably nine-tenths of its bulk is silk, while of the 
remaining one-tenth only one-fiftieth part is gold ; 
thus by labor and ingenuity, a gold thread is 
formed, of which only one part in five hundred 
is gold. 


A InstrumeNnT.—An organ has been 
constructed at Vienna for the Sultan, which is 
the great wonder of the day. It cost 14,000 
florins, and is a complete orchestra of fifty mu- 
sicians, being equal to them in power and expres- 
sion. There is a great rush to see it. 


ConcEniaLity.—The sweetest and most sat- 
isfactory connections. in life are those formed 
between persons of congenial minds, equally 
linked together by the conformity of their virtues, 
and by the ties of esteem. 


Reason.—A vigorous writer has said: “ He 
that will not reason is a bigot; he that cannot 
reason is a fool; and he that dare not reason is 
a slave.” 


Kinpness.—Kindness is the ornament of 
man, as it is the chief glory of woman. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF GREAT MEN. 

Tasso’s conversation was neither gay nor bril- 
liant.—Dante was either taciturn or satirical.— 
Butler was sullen or biting. —Gray seldom talked 
or smiled.—Hogarth and Swift were very absent- 
minded in company.—Milton was unsociable and 
even irritable when pressed into conversation.— 
Kirwin, though copious and eloquent in public 
address, was meagre and dull in colloquial dis- 
course.— Virgil was heavy in conversation.—La 
Fontaine appeared heavy, coarse and stupid ; he 
could not speak and describe what he had just 
seen; but when he wrote he was the model of 
poetry.—Chaucer’s silence was more agreeable 
than his conversation—Dryden’s conversation 
was slow and dull, his humors saturnine and re- 
served.—Descartes was silent in mixed company. 
—Corneille, in conversation, was so insipid that 
he never failed of wearying. He did not even 
speak correctly that language of which he was 
such a master.—Ben Jonson used to sit silent 
in company and imbibe Ais wine and their humors. 
—Southey was stiff, sedate, and wrapped up in 
asceticism.—Addison was good company with his 
intimate friends, but in mixed company was re- 
served and silent.—Junius was so modest that he 
could scarcely speak upon the most common sub- 
jects without a suffusion of blushes.—Fox, in 
conversation, never flagged, his animation and 
variety were inexhaustible—Dr. Bently was 
loquacious.—Grotius was very talkative.—Gold- 
smith wrote like an angel, and “ talked like poor 
Poll.”—Burke was eminently entertaining, en- 
thusiastic and interesting in conversation.—Cur- 
ran was a convivial deity, he soared into every 
region and was at home in all.—Dr. Birch 
dreaded a pen as he did a torpedo ; but he could 
talk like running water—Dr. Johnson wrote 
monotonously and ponderously, but in conversa- 
tion his words were close and sinewy ; and if his 
pistol missed fire, he knocked down his antago- 
nist with the butt end of it.—Coleridge, in con- 
versation, was full of acuteness and originality. 
—Leigh Hunt has been well termed the philoso- 
pher of hopefulness, and likened to a pleasant 
stream in conversation.—Carlyle doubts, objects, 
and constantly demurs.—Fisher Ames was a 
powerful and effective orator, and not the less 
distinguished in the social circle. He possessed 
@ fluent language, a vivid fancy, and a well- 
stored memory.—Stuart, the American painter, 
was remarkable for his conversational powers, 
—Edgar A. Poe, in conversation, was full of 
imagery and eloquence. 


Men anv Booxs.—Men, like books, have at 
each end a blank leaf—childhood and old age. 


BACON ON DUELLING. 

Bacon, while the attorney general of England, 
was called to deliver his judgment upon the 
theory and practice of duelling. The case arose 
upon information in the Star Chamber against 
Priest and Wright, who were convicted and sen- 
tenced to fine and imprisonment for sending and 
bearing a challenge to fight a duel. The whole 
charge of Bacon and the decree of his court are 
worthy of careful study. We cite only the fol- 
lowing extracts: “ Touching the causes of the 
duel, the first motive, no doubt, is a false and 
erroneous imagination of honor and credit; 
therefore the king, in his last proclamation, doth 
most aptly and excellently call them bewitching 
duels. For, if one judge truly, it is no better 
than a sorcery that enchanteth the spirits of 
young men that bear great minds with a false 
show; and a kind of satanical illusion and appar- 
ition of honor against law, against moral virtue, 
and against the precedents and examples of the 
best times and the valiantest nations. But then 
the seed of this mischief being such, it is nour- 
ished by vain discourses and green and unripe 
conceits, which, nevertheless, have so prevailed 
as though a man were sober-minded and a right 
believer touching the vanity and unlawfulness of 
these duels; yet the stream of vulgar opinion 
is such as imposeth a necessity upon men of value 
to conform themselves, or else there is no living 
or looking upon men’s faces; so that we have 
not to do in this case so much with particular 
persons as with unsound and depraved opinions, 
like the dominations and spirits of the air which 
the Scripture speaketh of. Hereunto may be 
added that men have almost lost the true notion 
and understanding of fortitude and valor. For 
fortitude distinguisheth of the grounds of quar- 
rels, whether they be just; and not only so, but 
whether they be worthy; and setteth a better 
price upon men’s lives than to bestow them idly ; 
nay, it is weakness and disesteem of a man’s self 
to put @ man’s life upon such liedger perform- 
ances. A man’s life is not to be trifled away; it 
is to be offered up and sacrificed to honorable 
services, public merits, good causes and noble 
adventures. It is in expense of blood as it is in 
expense of money ; it is no liberality to make a 
profusion of money upon every vain occasion ; 
nor no more is it fortitude to make effusion of 
blood, except the case be of worth.” 


A Tax on Dancrno.—The government of 
French Guiana has imposed a tax on a license to 
dance. This puts taxation on a new footing. 


Tue Harprzst.—Those who live to benefit 
others, are the happiest of mortals. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


Sir Benjamin Brodie, the celebrated London 
surgeon, has become totally blind. 

The present population of the city of Paris 
amounts to 1,800,000. 

A horse-thief in London escaped detection 
lately by swallowing his false mustache. 

The members of the Roman Catholic clergy in 
Austria number 28,000 individuals. 

The Princess Frederick William of Prussia, it 
is said, now devotes much time to sculpture un- 
der the tuition of a distinguished artist of Berlin. 

When the French empress at table speaks to 
any one not close to her, she has her words re- 
peated by an aid-de-camp or chamberlain, who 
stands constantly by her side. 

Heirs to the estate of Lord Townly are now 
called for through the English papers. This is 
one of the largest estates ever in England, 
and is now in possession of the government. 

There is to be erected in Copenhagen a superb 
monument in honor of the poet Ochlensclager, 
surnamed the “ Danish Shakspeare.” He died 
about ten years ago. 

A curious literary in England is the 
mmpry of a Bible which is indexed after the 

hion of the Post Office Directory—that is, on 
the fore edge—so that the desired spot can be 
opened at once. 

A lieutenant of an Austrian regiment in Bo- 
hemia has invented a new cannon, which, in the 
opinion of judges far surpasses the Armstrong 
and Whitworth guns for precision, range and 
strength, and rapidity in loading. 

Garibaldi, writing to the secretary of the Gari- 
baldi Fund, London, says: “Should you wish 
toemploy any money generously subscribed by 
your fellow-countrymen for us, send us, before 
all, muskets with bayonets.” 

A most affecting instance of the “ devotion of 
woman ”’ is noticed in the English papers. The 
Jadies of a fashionable congregation in London 
are raising a fund by subscription to enable their 
ministér —still young and -looking, we 

get a divorce from his wife. 


Success has not attended the attempt to intro- 
duce salmon ova intd Australia. Owing to rough 
weather in the Channel and a deficiency of ice, 
the ova perished ; but, from the length of time 
they lived, there is every reason to be sanguine 
that another experiment will succeed. 

Mr. Small of Dundalk, Ireland,a veterinary 
surgeon of considerable experience, states that 
sand is not only an excellent substitute for straw 
for horses’ bedding, but superior to straw, as the 
sand does not heat, and saves the hoofs of the 
horses. He states that sand is exclusively used 
for horses’ beds in his stables. 

According to an extract from the Turin Mili- 
post? Gazette in the Paris paper, France has sold 
to Piedmont, at a’reduced rate, 50,000 rifles, and 


it is to let her have a further quantity; also a 
certain number of heavy guns and a quantity of 
he 


wder and ammunition. weather in 
ease continues extremely variable, with much 


It costs the Emperor of China only $500 a 
year to live—his house-rent is free. 

Mrs. Gurney, the English lady who ran away 
with her footman, is worth $25,000,000. 

At Chatham, England, at noon each day, a 
oo is fired by electricity, from the Greenwich 

bservatory. 

It is reported that — uality in civil and 
political matters for enutats to be proclaimed 
in Austria. 

Since the opening of the Crystal Palace at 
pp sone on the 10th of June, 1854, upwards 
of nine millions of people have visited the 
building. 

Steps are in progress for the organization of a 
company in London, with a capital of £500,000 
sterling (over $2,500,000), to be devoted to the 
purchase and settlement of lands in Illinois. 

The vintage in Italy is again bad. For nine 
years running, the disease has attacked the Ne- 
apolitan vines, and the wine grows yearly dearer 
and worse. 

The British Ministry has obtained from Par- 
liament an additional vote of two millions ster- 
ling by means cf exchequer bills, on account of 
the bad harvest prospects. 

The sultan proposes to hypothecate custom 
duties at various ports, and make the British con- 
suls receivers, as security for the new loan under 
European guarantees. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Post 
says: ‘“‘ According to despatches from Naples, 
which reached Paris on Sunday, the king is like- 
ly to abandon his dominions. Neither the army, 
nor the navy, it is said, will fight for Francis II.” 

The London Saturday Review has reviewed 
the oration in which Mr. Everett replied to Earl 
Grey’s charges against American institutions, 
It is said not to be very successful in its attack 
upon Mr. Everett’s position. 

The album which the city of Milan is about to 
present to Marshal Vaillant, will contain twenty- 
eight water color drawings by the best artists of 
the city, including Bisi, Massola, Fromagalla, 
Pennutti, and Rossi. The cost will be about 
15,000 francs. 

At Pere La Chaise and other great cemeteries 
round Paris, when the ground fora grave is pur- 
chased in fee simple from the municipality, the 
marble or stone monument always indicates the 
fact by these technical words: “ Concession a 

The consumption of coal in France is 
11,000,000 tons yearly—three-fifths of it in man- 
ufactories, A large portion of the whole is brought 
from abroad—1,000,000 tons from England, 
2,700,000 from Germany, and 700,000 from 
Prussia. In 1858, the quantity supplied by Eng- 
land was only 500,000 tons, by igium 1,700,- 
000, and by ia 20,000, 

The population of Great Britain (England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland), by the census of 
1858, was 28,664,362, and that of France by the 
census of 1858, was 36,205,792. The United ~ 
States numbered 22,191,876 by the census of 
1850, and the estimates of the present census, 


now in progress, range from thirty to thirty-three 
millions. 
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Record of the Times. 


ap veins of and silver have 
been discovered near Athens, Tennessee. ™ 

An excharige says there is nothing in Glouces- 
ter but “girls, granite and salt water.” 

Some California miners, like some boatmen, 
sleep on their ores. 

The national debt of the Sandwich Islands on 
the Ist of April, 1860, was $108,778. 


During the past over one hundred thou- 
sand have been shipped 
from Lynchburg, Pa., to Australia. 

A New York capitalist of distinction has pur- 
chased the salt meadows of Bergen county, N. J., 
and will fatten fi for the market on an exten- 
sive scale. It is said to be a great speculation. 

The geological examination of Texas, which 
is now going on, has reveuled the existence in 

“great abundance in that State, of the finest clay, 
suitable for the manufacture of queen’s ware. 


There is an old lady at Saratoga from Georgia 
this season, who, sixty years ago, made the jour- 
ney to Ballston, eight miles from Saratoga, from 
her home at the South, a thousand miles distant, 
in the family coach-and-four. 


In the Eastern States, codfish are plenty and 


salmon scarce and dear. In Culifornia, however, 
codfish are scarce while salmon are plenty, the 
former being quoted in San Francisco at 12 and 
the latter at 10 cents per pound. 

A thousand tons of freight per day are dumped 
at the Louisville depot of the Nashville railroad, 
owing to the increased shipments of breadstuffs 


and the road can only carry away half of 
it daily. 

A lady in Portland stood upon a barrel to get 
a better view of the Wide Awakes. The head 
fell in, encasing her in a double set of hoo 
She was fished out by an acco’ 
gentleman. 

ville , who, opping an old stump, 
found $7000 which dead and 
miner had stowed there for safe keeping. ft is 
the best “ find” of the season. 

A late census makes the population of Chili to 
be 1,439,120, an increase in ten years of 355,310. 
Over 500 persons born in the United States live 
in the country. A recent estimate of the popu- 
lation of Mexico places it at 8,287,413, the in- 
crease since 1855 being 800,000. 

The United States Consul at wa writes 
to the collector of San Francisco, it is be- 
por evident that the trade between Japan 
and lifornia, in the great staples of that 
country, viz., tea, silk, raw and manufactured, 
oil, wax, copper, etc., will in no very lengthened 
period, become of vast importance. 

A correspondent of the Scientific American 
asserts that the common glass manufactured in 
this country (similar to window glass) is not a 
of electricity, a 
— pass through it readily, though man 
hed works seem to hove the 

For Leyden jars, and electrical experi- 
ments, he thinks nothing but clear, white Eng- 
lish glass should be used. 
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The first telegraphic ever sent from St. 
Paul, Minn., was to Senator Seward. 


There are ten thousand hoop shirts made week- 
ly in Meriden, Ct. 

The official returns show the population of 
Chicago to be 109,420, and Milwaukie, 45,323. 

The total number of wild pigeons shipped 
East from Michigan, the past summer, exceeded 
two millions, which yielded $25,000. 

The lady managers of the Aged Woman’s 
Home, in Baltimore, have determined to erect on 
their premises an Asylum for “ Aged Men.” 


The campaign medal manufacturers in Water- 
bury, Ct., are making 75,000 a day of the vari- 
ous candidates. 

~ The census returns are so nearly complete as 
to render it certain that St. Louis is the most 
popuious city of the West. The total will be 
about 161,000, a gain since 1850 of 106 per cent. 

For several years past Florida has suffered in 
her crops beyond any State at the South, but this 
year nage an abundance, and to spare, of 
everything the earth brings forth. 

A Mr. Hamilton of Vergennes, Vt., whom the 
doctors supposed dying from consumption, vom- 
ited an enormous green lizard (alive), and is 
now rapidly recovering. 

The amount of lumber surveyed at Bangor 
from January 1, 1860, to September 1, was 
112,568,523 feet, as follows: green pine, 32,421,- 
759; dry pine, 6,910,215; spruce, 60,971,908 ; 
hemlock, etc., 12,264, 641. 

The race of giants is not extinct. One of the 
modern sons of Anak is Mr. Frederick Decker, 
of Ossian, ‘Nigh who is nine- 
teen , seven feet hi and wei 
vom 

The Manchester Mirror says a yo man 
who resides near Squam Mountain, in Holder- 
ness, while walking along the highway a few 
pee = since, was attacked by a large wildcat, 
which he shook off with much difficulty, and then 
made a successful retreat, closely pursued by the 
varmint. 

The demand for canal boats to do the business 
of the Eric Canal has become so great that boats 
are brought in from the Pennsylvania canals, and 
lately twenty barges were towed to Albany from 
the ware and Hudson canal to go into the 
trade from Buffalo to New York. 

The Hartford Times states that the American 
Hard Rubber Co., who have extensive works at 
Beacon Falls, where they employ two hundred 
hands, have sold out and will remove with all 
their works, on the first of October next, to Flush- 
ing, L. I 

‘Thaddeus M. Rogers was tried at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, for the murder of a Mexican on 
Christmas last, and found guilty of murder in the 
first degree. He wast» be hung on the.14th inst. 
This is the first conviction of an American for 
murder in that country for twelve years. 


Gov. Moore of Alabama has given a new direc- 
tion to gallantry, and manifested his deference to 
the female sex ina novel way. It is reported 
that finding the penitentiary at Wetumpka too 
full he has discharged the female convicts to 
make room for the males ! 


Merry-Making. 


— like a farmer? The 
r. 


Which is the smallest bridge in the world? 
The bridge of the nose? 

“ You don’t pass here,” as the counter said to 
the bad shilling. 

Starers have the habit of taking an uncivil- 
eyes-ed view of things. 

Somebod avely asks if assorting dead 
letters aids ee dead languages. 

When business is overdone in a city, she may 
well look out for , 

The lady who made a dash, has since brought 
her husband to a full stop. 

An inspiring sight for a glazier—the early 
dawn when it b in the windows. 

There is a kind of fortune called ill luck ; so 
ill, that you hope it will die—but it doesn’t. 

What is that which never asks any questions, 
but requires many answers? The street door. 

When is a man shaved by proxy? When his 
wife goes shopping in his absence. 

What perfume is most injurious to female 
beauty? The essence of thyme (time). 

Why do white sheep eat more than black ones ? 

use there are more of them. 

What relation is your uncle’s brother to you if 

he is not your uncle? Your father. 


“ A penny saved is twice earned.” Then it 
isn’t worth saving. 

We pity the family that sits down to a broil 
three times a day. 

The lady who tried to read by the mn ariba’ other 
days, subsequently took a camphene lamp. 

“ Where are you going ?” asked a little boy of 
another, who slipped and fallen down. 
“ Going to get up !” was the blunt reply. 

“I shall be indebted to you for life,” as the 
man said to his creditors w: he ran away to 
Australia. 

A sition, ‘ing of the crops, re- 
marks that in many nature has put on a 
rye face. 

The woodman who spared that tree came near 
freezing to death the last winter, on account of 
the scarcity of wood. 

Ifa ship is of the feminine gender, why are not 
fighting: vessels called wenes of war, iketend of 
men of wart Answer that, will you ¢ 

Some sensible chap says, truly, that a person 
who undertakes to raise himself by scandalizin 
others, might just as well sit down on a wheel. 

/brrrow, and undertake to wheel himself. 

“O, Jacob,” said a master to his apprentice- 
boy, “it is wonderful to see what a quantity you 

ean eat!” “Yes, master,” replied the boy, “I 
have been practising since I was a child.” 

“Why,” says the Dominie, “are the crows 
the most sensible of birds, landlord?” ‘ Don’t 
know!” says he. “Why, because they never 


complain without caws/ nor do I. This measure 
is not full.” 


What resembles acheese? Ans.— 
The other half 

When is a bonnet not a bonnet? When it 
becomes a lady. 

What carpenter’s tool represents a soothsayer ? 
An auger (angur.) 

What word signifying wrong denotes also a 
young lady? A-miss. 

Why is a young lady just from boarding-school 
like pt Ans,—Because she 
is ready to receive proprosals. 

‘In what manner did Captain May cheat the 
Mexicans? Ans.—He charged them with a 
troop of horses which they never got. 

Why is an invalid cured by sea-bathing, like 
an imprisoned criminal? Ans,—Because he is 
sea-cured (secured. ) 

Why is the husband of a scolding wife, and 
father of a household of crying children, like a 
railroad? Because he has a great many cross ties. 

You can’t be sure but a dog is cross till you 
see him wag his tail. So, before you undertake 
to pet him, “‘ wait for the waggin’.” 

Our French correspondent attributes the effer- 
vescent temperament of the Irish to the fact of 
their being principally Seitz. 

When Jemima went to school she was asked 
why the noun bachelor was singular. “‘ Because,” 
she replied, “ it’s so very singular that they don’t 
get married.” 

Dr. Johnson left it on record, that as he was 


ing by a fishmonger who was skinving an eel 
he heard him curse it because it would not lie 


A lover once wrote to a lady who rejected 
him, saying that he intended to retire to ‘‘some 
secluded spot and breathe away his life in sighs.” 
To which the lady replied, by inquiring whether 
they were to be medium or large size. 

Tn a small , the subject turning on matri- 
mony, a lady said to her sister— I wonder, m 
dear, you have never made a match; I thin 
you want the brimstone.” To whieh she re- 
plied—* No, not the brimstone—only the spark.” 

A gentleman having a horse that ran away and 
broke his wife’s neck, was told by a neighbor that 
he wished to purchase it for his wife to ride upon. 
“ No,” said wretch, “ Lintend to marry again 
myself.”’ 
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